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NOTICE BY THE TRANSLATORS. 



The Translators avail themsclvos of the brief space usuaUy 
allotted for notices to the reader, to state distinctly, that in oi- 
feting a translation of Nitzsch's " Systbu 09 Ghbistun Doc- 
TBDTE," they do not hold themselves responsible for, or identify 
themselves with^ any poouliarities of opinion oontained in the 
work. 

Upon the whole, as regards its general spirit and tendency, 
the work stands high in the estimation of all competent 
judges, both in this country and on the Continent. As a con- 
oise, profound, and vigorous digest of thought and learning, it 
has been long known to every German student of divinity m 
Europe, — a work wherein Christian faith and Christian Ufe com- 
bine in most perfect harmony, and not more remarkable for its 
proi<)and learning tlian fur its candour and truthfuhioss. 

With respect to the translation, the Translators have expe- 
rienced more than the usual diiHculties. The work is intensely 
German in mmmr — ^that is, it is dry, often extremely obscure 
and repulsive, and cast throughout in a mode of thought 
80 totfdly different from our own, as to hid defiance to any at- 
tempts to render it, in this respect, ditierent from uhat it is in 
the original. Indeed the author himself, in the prelace to a 
volume of bis Sermons, candidly admits tlie almost invincible 
obscurity and hardness of his style. If the original, then, be 
obscure, how much more must even the best translation 
partake of tbb blembh. 
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NOTICE. 



To the mere ofcneral reader, and to those unacquaiiued \^ith 
the style, phraseology, and mode of thought prevaiHng among 
German writers, this transktiou will ofleu appear micouth and 
inelegant ; hut that is a censure to which every translation of 
works like the present is liable : for the difficulty of rendering 
abstract tmths by equivalent terms in English, is one that is 
often altogether insnrmoimtable. A German has no ^Ufficulty 
in conveying the meaning he attaches to any philosophical 
idea hy appropriate epithets, which, ioi the ymrki part, can 
only be rendered into English by paraphrase or cumbrous 
dreamk)cution : a German scholar indeed, may mentally 
translate with &eility, and understand tolerably well, the mean* 
ing of a difficult autiior like Nitzsoh ; but that is a very di£ferent 
thing from translating for the press, and conveying in premse 
and definite terms, without comment, the ideas of an author, and 
mifolding, in perspicuous and intelligihlo expres-inii, the involv- 
ed sentences and intractable phraseology of the German school. 

The Translators are painfiilly conscious of the many imper- 
lisotions of their labours, nor can they flatter themselves that 
they have always been suocesafbl in penetrating into the entire 
meaning of th^r author; hut they have conscientiously done 
their hest to give an In most translation, and have never sac- 
rificed for mere verhal display the matter of the orii^nnal. 
With a view to its use^iluess as a work of reference, they have 
taken every puns to secnre the utmost accuracy of the nume- 
xous references to Soriptore, according to the English verakm; 
and^ in the main, they trust that ihe work may be oomnilted 
with confidence. 
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AUTHOK'S PKEl'ACE. 



On the repeated publication of a manual by means of which 
I first entered into closer connection with a wider circle of 
the Theological public, I have felt a doable duty, Jirsty Wher- 
erer it was possible, to preserve the origuiai character of the 
work, whilBt &rth6r expanding it, and, «e<xm(%. To the best 
of my ability, to bestow on it those eotreotbns and improve- 
nents, which either the progress of my own mind or the expe- 
rience derived from scientific intercourse may have sufjixcstcd, 
since the last edition. It is hoped that those principles of 
faith and science, on which the work was originally grounded, 
and which no subsequent experience has tempted me to re- 
noniioe, will be clearly recognised in the additbnal develop- 
ments accompanying this edition* Why I have aUowed the 
system, as sneh, not only m its gronnd-work, but also in its es- 
sential structure, to remain as before, notwithstanding the many 
objections that have been raised by some, and the attempts 
tliat have since been made by others, well deserving con- 
sideration, the work itself will show. In so £Eur as 1 have 
felt a call for systematic theology, it has ever been my aim, 
above all things, to comprehend with increasing depth and 
fulness, the material for Christian doctrine m its original purity, 
and hence it has resulted that my work has necessarily as- 
sumed an exegotical character with a retrospective bearing on 
iiiblical Theology. Having found the unity of Christian repre- 
sentations in Soteriology, that is, in the view of the Divine and 
hnman, as determinated by Uie existence and ministry of Christ, 
I recognised the central point of aU doctrines, not in the 
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gnostio element^ but in the historical and praotioal one as- 
sociated with it^ and consequently only in the Bedeemer him- 
self. Accordingly, I have endeavoured to recognise and re- 
present theoretical and practical Christianity in its original 
unity and recijuociil action, and 1 have adopted no doc- 
ti'iuai material which may not relate to the confirmation^ the 
nourishment and excitement of Christian consciousness, and 
co-operate towards the regeneration of a true church sys- 
tem. Thus the idea which is rooted in a vital and Inblical 
representation, and which endeavours to unite itself with science, 
in other words, the Christian determination of the general idea 
of religion, so far as I was able, and so far as this scientific 
unity of the consciousness possessed by the church at the pre- 
sent day required and admitted, has been fiilly developed. In 
this way, and with such an object, I have pursued speculative 
doctrine, which, even in our day, as often as it consciously or 
involuntarily retreats upon this standing-point, confers a true 
benefit on tlieology. Opposed to .ihsolute Theo- Logic, I would 
gladly occupy the lower stage of reiiection and maintain a dia- 
lectic contrast. 

It has been my constant endeavour to supply any deficiencies 
ooonrring throughout the work. Hence, in this edition, the 
doctrine onthe Holy Scripture and its interpretation has been 

more amply developed, partly in the text and partly in the notes, 
so far as s[)ace permitted, and with reference to the article on 
the same subject, wliorein 1 have criticised Stran^^- » Doctrim 
of Failh, The consideration of the festival of Sunday, which 
is a fact of the ApostoUcal Church, and the idea of the Sab- 
bath in the New Testament, were omitted in former editions; 
on the present occasion, (§ 194) I have united the doctrine 
of the Lord's day with the idea of congregational prayer. 
For many reasons I have deemed ii iiccessarv to consider 
the suhjcct of the prohibition of images in the inaiiiier 
it has been handled at page 320. The connection ot the 
church doctrine of faith with the apostohcal standing- 
point, which has hitherto been referred to the notes, I 
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IwTe more fully enlarged upon in the aitioles on the Person 
of Christ, IVeaohing, and Baptism; but what has heen added 

is lrei|uently nothiiifij more than literary and liistoriciil no- 
tices. In genoral, 1 have sought k) contiime the (lonfrnatic 
tendency of the work which I have felt advisable to maiutaiii 
since its last appearance in 1839; an attempt, which, apart 
j&om the leisure and ability of the author, has heen restricted 
by its own limits. This work is not and onght not to be re- 
garded as dogmatic in the fiill sense of the term. Those 
authors with whom I differ in the main I have endeavoured on 
everv occasion to treat with conrtosv; hut I have not entered 
on the tendencies of the age which appear absolutely foreign to 
the subject, as regards iaiUi or science, because this would only 
haye been to anticipate questions belonging to a region purely 
philosophical. Those attacks only which have been directed 
against Christian theism are repelled in their proper places ; more 
especially when treating on the evidence of the existence and at- 
trihntes of the Deity, on miracles, &c. On this subject, per- 
haps 1 may venture to refer to my critical re\ ie^s s of Strauss' doc- 
trine which have appeared in the Theolofjische Studien vnd Ki-i- 
Hhen, and to an academical sermon, (Mristicmity and Freedom, 
in the fifth selection of my sermons. I have taken no notice of 
numerous writings, which, although they start more or less from 
a theistical standing-point, degrade the facts and positive doc- 
trines of Christianity to a mere transient symbol of reUgious 
kutb, and my reason is, that the entire tendency of my 
work opposes such views. Schelling's professed ReaUsm, in- 
deed, 1 might have so hi appropriated, inasmuch as he, in 
contrast with all modern speculation, fully recognises the dis- 
tinction and relation of the two great directions of religio-histo- 
rical development, Ethnicism and Revelation, which my m ii i al 
has from the first indicated as the history of iiassive and active 
religious consciousness. I have not, however, made any quo- 
tations, ance I was not in possession of authentic communica- 
tions. I am desurous, even witbin the limits of the present 
work, of connecting myself with that absolute Biblical realism. 
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snoh as for the most part is Mrly represented in Germany by 
Beck and 8tier; for this tendency is venerable and dear to 
me, because it discovers such a mnltitnde of Bibfioal &ct8i 

connection, and unity, for which exegetical proof is actually 
possible, and which in others is wanting; and by moans uf such 
discoveries how does all confidence in Scripture and all love for 
its study increase, and how is the shallowness of so many a 
learned tradition abashed and subdned! We can acknowledge 
this^ be thankful for it, and profit by it, and yet not be in a 
condition to abridge the history of religious science to the ex- 
tent required, in order to commence anew at tlio very letter of 
revelation ; and this especially when such ])ro<'e(hiro relates to 
physical, empirical, and cosmical questions, in a manner alto- 
gether different from ethical and metapli}- i( nl onos. To me 
the relation of fiuth to natural science^ aT matter^of indifier- 
enoe, for the blessing of revelation, as i^l^penewer and sancti- 
fier of self-consciousness, is independent thereof. Undoubtedly 
the ^Im of religion receives its detei iniiiations, realizations, and 
iuiniunities from religion as a fact; it indicates itself primarily 
through this realization, hut as an organ of science and appropria- 
tion it does not lose thereby the right of its own independency. 
Science, however, is not without its history. 

The present work has not escaped the charge, from many 
quarters, of eclecticism. Eclecticism, in the sense of indiscri- 
minate selection, deserves, beyond a doubt, to be condemned 
on the part of science; bnt wlieii we behold an example before 
us, that in one and the same criticism of Christianity Bohme, 
Spinosa, Edelraaun, Eeimarus, Wegscheider, Schleiermacher, 
and Hegel, have organically grown up together into one body, 
and thus accomplished theur analytical process: well mdeed, 
upon the conservative and restorative side, ought an Eclecti- 
cism, comprehendmg many elements which have appeared in 
succession and in contrast, accomplish that which is appropri- 
ate to its character. 

Bonn, 2ith April, 18^4. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



§ 1. G£^1£KAL VIKW. 

An Introduction to a System of Christian Doctrine compre- 
hends within its scope the Mowing fonzfold design : — 

1. It assigns to the system its appropriate place in the oirole 
of theological study, by means of which the Idba of this science 
is at the same time determined, 

2. It has to define the object of a scientific representation, or 
the General Idea of Christianity. 

3. It undertakes to give an account of the laws by which a 
knowledge of Christianity is acquired. 

4. AsA, finally^ it unifolds the history of the Christian system, 
and exhibits it in its purest form. 

I. THE IDBA AND OBJECT OF A SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINE. 

§ 2. BSLATION TO THE CATBGHIBM. 

Christian doctrine, regarded as theological science, is a * 
species of systematic theology. As such, it is to he distin;npiiished 
not only from liomiletical and catecLetieal exposititjii addressed 
to the congregation/ tor which it should rather provide prepa- 
ratory instruction relative to a knowledge of the object and 
idea ci the Christiao system ; but it also diflfers fix>m a 
catechism of Christian doctrine; for it cannot be considered^ 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. — ^I. IDBA. 

like the oateehism, as a text of the publio doctrine and poblic 
oonfesaon, sach as church oonmranion recognizes, nw can 

it be viewed as forming tlic basis of a general knowledge of 
Christianity. Christian doctrine belongs rather to tlie pro- 
vince of the theologian who co-operates in expanding the cate- 
chism^' and promoting its use, in so far as that object depends 
npon the systematio skill of the theobgian. Christian doc- 
trine, or religious doctrine^ is, in one point of view, a more 
perfect, and in another, a more imperfect spedes of systematic 
theology; and how fai* this is the case will subsequently ap- 
pear. 

* Twesten's observation, in his admirable Lectures, (Vorless. 
iib. d. Dogm. Src, i. p. 89 seq.), which have cxliausted the sub- 
ject, on tlio relation of dogma to the doctrinal exposition of the 
clergy addressed to the congregation, is equally ai)plicable to 
Christian doctrine, or to the scientific union between the doctrine 
of faith and morals. Both, namely systematic doctrine and 
homily, are serviceable to the church, and both treat of Christ- 
ianity. Still, however, the standing point and aim of the former, 
the source of the latter, and the matter and form of both, are 
somewliat different. Compare Sehieiermacher'a QlaubentL 2d 
edit. i. p. 123. 

* In a second or third stage of catechetical instruction, we may 
venture to recognise Christian doctrine in the unity and totality 
of its organic connection. The Palatinate Catechism will ever 
remain a model. See Theobl. Grseber, on a New General Cate- 
chism in ^Nitzsch and Sack's MmiatscJirift f. d. Ev. Kircfiey 1843, 
p. 32f). But upon the basis of even Luther's Small Catechism, 
a doctrinal system may be raised, and this by receiving all the 
other principal points into the chief head of the throe articles of 
the Christian faith, which has been attempted by Sciler, Dinter, 
Hebcl, and Schniieder. Tliis, however, can only be done accord- 
ing to methods whicli are based upon a knowledge of the system 
of Christian doctrine. 

Remark 1. The use of the term doctrine, as signifying a scien- 
tific system of cognitions of any kind, is justified by usage. 
Doctrine of Christianity, Christian doctrine, Cliristian religious 
doctrinCf are all possible designations of theological discipline. 
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We prefer the more definite term, s/stem of ChriBtian doctrine^ 
or system of Ghristiamtj. 

BiMABK 2. We shall not disease the subjeet of popular dogma 
or etluGs, nor of the material for pulpit doctrine, whioh has been 
improperly termed, piaetical. theology; such cannot be regarded 
as valid kinds of systematic theology. See Schleiermaohei^s 
Cflaubend. 8d edit. i. p. 172. But we shall endeairour here to 
follow the plan advanced by Bretschneider, ffandb, d&r DogmaUk, 
8d edit. i. § 5, under the title of Christian Theology, and after- 
wards accomplished, in his own way, under the title of RdigiSM 
Olaubemlehrey Sic. 1843, and which Hyperius has oflen termed 
Methodum UniversoB Theologim. 

% 3. BELATION TO DOGMA AND ETHICS. 

The science of Christian doctrine undoubtedly possesses some- 
thing iu common with the catccliism, and still more with eccle- 
siastical religious doctrine immediateiy applied to congregational 
purposes; that is to say, the religion of Christians in the inse- 
parability of perception and action, or in the unily of Christian 
life {JLffgTittmfbk, xvgiWt ^tm^uat xgiartmm), serves £>r 
the subject-matter of ecclesiastical doctrine, not of course mean- 
ing thereby to deny the distinctions naturally existing between 
these two elements. But the attempt to unite them, by which 
our science recedes from dogma and ethics, and approximates 
to the most perfect him of systematic theology, is at all times 
both possible and necessary. It is poesible,^ because Christiaa 
life remains a unity, and between perception and aodon, a mn- 
tual dependency exists, similar to that dependency which reci- 
procates between individual parts of perception and action them- 
selves ; and it is eminently necessary, because sometimes ethics 
forget their dependence upon doctrinal faiths and sometimes 
dogma forgets its relation to moral doctrine; and still more is 
it so, since the knowledge of what constitutes the very feun- 
dation and extent of Christianity has been disputed and render- 
ed inseonre. 

* The preliminary proof of this possibility lies in the general 
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admission of the fact, that tliere are points in doffina from whence 
the theologian will have to look forward to ethics; and, iu like 
manner, there arc points in ethics whence he will necessarily 
have to look back upon the doc^trine of faith ; and, further, in the 
universal admission that there arc doctrines common to both. 
Compare Schleiermacher, i. 4} 26. 

Remark. We take for [^ranted that the separate treatment of 
dogma and ethics is by no means filled up or supplanted by the 
develoi)mcnt of a system of Christian doctrine. Compare Steudel. 
Olaubend. p. 88. Kling Tub. Zeitschr. 1834, iv. p. 4. 



% 4. BBLATION TO BIBUOAL THEOLOGY. 

Christian doctrine, developed within these limits, and in this 
systematic point of view, declines the regelating interposition 
of symbolic writings, and withdraws itself fi*om all immediate 
dependence on the formal system of the church, and more es- 
pecially is this the case, because it is the express office of 
Ohristian doctrine to asast and gmde the examination, 
confirmation, and expansion of the former. Still, Christian 
doctrine has this in common with Biblical theology, that they 
are both deficient in historical completeness; and, on that very 
account, is a more imperfect species of systematic theology. 
Christian doctrine differs, however, from BiblicAl theology, in 
that it does not prominently recognise the expansive progres- 
sion of the successive stages of revelation, from Abraham to 
the apostles; nor does it especially take cognizance of ihe 
unity and multiformity of the various Scripture doctrines, 
belonging to one and the same stage; but rather, it apprehends 
the period of completed revelation, and of Christian laith and 
life, in its finished form, just as it was under apostolic 
instruction, and in apostolic communion originally and typically, 
fer all times. 

Remark 1. Biblical theology has experienced a defective 
treatment, in so much as, instead of being almost exelusively 
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cultivated in its genetic character, it ouglit ratlier to have fur- 
nislied, before everything else, a new system of Christian doc- 
trine. De Wctte's and Von Ciillen's hi hours approximate 
very closely to our view in relation to form, although, from the 
double state of Hebrewism and Judaism in tlie Old Testament, 
we construct a three-fold one, and embodv the element of moralitv 
in a «iill m eater proportion. Baumgarten-Crusius also does tlie 
same, although he endeavours to pursue the internal genesis of 
tlie Bible, in relation to each particular leading Chnstian doc- 
trine of faith, and entirely excludes the doctrine of morals. 

Remark 2. Just as the History of Dogma is ro]ate<l to the 
Dogmatic, and the History of Moral Doctrine to iithics, so Bib- 
lical tlif^nbiiiv is related to the system of Christian doctrine. 
See liaunigarten-Crusius' Grundz'»g€ der Bihl. Theol. Jena 
1828, p. 3. "Biblical theology introduces Dogmatic liiatoiyi as 
thej aroy ia spiht^ kindred disciplines." 



IL ON THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRIKE OF RELIGION. 

§ 5. RELIGIOIJ AND BEVELATION. 

^\ hut Chi'istiiinity really is, can only be scientifically under- 
stood, when in part, its specific resemblances^ to, and in part its 
difiPerences iiom, other forms of man's spiritual life, are doly 
apprehended. To the former appert^ns the idea of religion; 
to the ktter, the idea of revehition.' Now, there is no oontra- 
dictiou in the fact, that revealed rch«;ion, as such, is opposed 
to all others, and yet is incorporated into the unity of the idea 
and history ot religion. The inward operation of the idea mani- 
fested in all reli^onSy are different from their absolute realiza- 
tions; from which again, mdeed, the pore conscious idea is deriv* 
ed; and yet the negative and positive preparatives of this realiz- 
ation in part maintain a common relation to it, and in part also, 
the real and unreal phenomena of the idea maintain a common 
relation to the idea itself. 

The untrue, the ialse, are, as such, opposed to the idea. 
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The ba]f-tnie a&d erroneous are pkinly opposed to tilie absolute 
reality of tmth ; as, however, the untrue and the h\w are really 

Dothing ill tliemst^lvos, they have simply to be reduced back 
again to their relatiou unto truth; and thus these two kinds of 
coDsideratioA are compleie* 

I See my TreaHae on Edigioua Id$a of (Ae AwAmilky in 
den Studien und KrUihm, &c. Published by Ullman and 
Umbreit^ yol. i. part iii. p. 527-38. Sehleieimaeber's dogma 
(Gkwtbensl p. 1 7), In order to ascertain, in what the essenoe 
of Christian piety consists, we must pass beyond Christianity, 
and take our stand above it, in order to compare it vith other 
kinds of faith," is» if there be any philosophical theology at all, 
an absolutely necessary one. It is apparent in various ways, 
from Acts z. 35, zTii. 28;' John ym, 47, &c., that Christianity, 
even in its immediate life, applies to a piety which precedes it» 
and exists without it. 

'A doctrine of religion adapted to Christian theology neces- 
sarily conducts, by means of religious history, to the idea of 
revdation. 



A, Of Hdiffim, 

§ 6. IDBA. 

Christianity is a det^nnnate mode of man's Ufe : it hath this 

in common witli many other, oi dll ullier modes of human life, 
namely, it is rehgious;' that is, it is a mode of Hfe (hUermined 
by its relation to, or conscious dependence upon God.' That a 
lel^biis destiny appertains to hiunan life as such, and to man's 
existence m every grade/ and that it does not exclusively ap* 
pi u| riate to itself either knowledge, conception, action, or the 
wiU, but oonditionates the entire lunotions and circle of life, 
whetlier existing in a spirit\ial condition, or capable of doing 
so, — are truths not to be disputed. 

' The word Religion, if we merely consider its derivation from 
the Latin, may be as correctly derived from rdiffom as from 
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reiiyere; for in the lirst place, the third conjuc^ation lies at the 
root of many verbs of the first, second, rtkI i urtli conjugations, 
80 that the third might be correctly termed the tirst, or the other 
three alternate with it; for exam]ile, the verb optere preludes 
optiire, whence optio; jurgere (ob) jur_;nre (jure agferc), whence 
jur»^ium; postnlure, postulare, wlioitco jntstulio; bellerc bellare, 
whence reljollio, &c. And it woukl serm that in certain aspects 
the word lujcre, to bind, is more primitive than liyare, and this 
view I concede to ln <'nti.itc Miiller {Stttdi/ of Theology ^ ISHo, p. 
156), and to Dr iiahti {l)e rel. et superatit. nat. et ratione, Vera- 
tisl. 1834) in prefei cnce to that adduced in my Treatise an tfie 
Rdigious Tdta of the A ncients. But that the word nevertheless 
is only derived from relir/ere, 7'eligare, to read again, to observe, 
&c. appears to philologists incontrovertible, (apart fruin otlier 
facts of the custoin of hinguage adduced by Miiller,) from the old 
adage, " religentem esse oportet, religiomim nefas." The objection 
of Miiller and Halin, that the derivation of the ancients cannot 
generally be confided in, is inadmissible; for derivations which are 
made with design or at a venture, artificial, individualised, and 
manifestly inipossibic is onetliing, and quiteanothci an those in vol- 
untary on( s^^•hi(•h spring out of the intercommunion of conception 
and lanrruao o, in tlie form of proverbs, and before the period, cor- 
rectly te])eaking, of etymological acumen, and, which, moreover, 
are in themselves both possible and even probable. Thus the 
idea fundamentally associated with the term religiOj is not obliga- 
tion, or bond; but respedns, observantia, respect, observation. 
Miiller ascribes to the word reliffere its original signification, — 
reflection, thought; and associates this signitication with the 
fundamental idea of religion as awe, fear, scrupuk >ity. Tliis 
opinion might be harmonised with the rest, but space will not 
admit of it here. Rince Dietrich has proved (Tlieo. Stud, und 
Krit. 1847, i. 152), that the word PFlicni (duty) is not derived 
from fleclen (to plait), but from pflegen (to cherish), it cannot 
any longer be used analogously for religio, — obligation. 

* Religion is not a mode of perceiving and venerating God, 
but rather a form of i)erception, thought, action, and feeling, 
which has the Divine for its object, basis, and aim. The usual, 
but not the ancient, abstract definition could only sufiice for that 
theological period from which the philosophy of religion was as 
yet estranged. Such definition explains nothing fundamentally, 
but it intimates that there is a manifoldnoss in the revelation of 
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God, or in the developmento of the origiiial religious predispou- 
tion. Its only oommendation consists in combining knowledge 
and action, — a commendation which Strauss, while he assumes it 
as a starting-point, at once enttrelj mars by directly sacrificing 
the other element eo^syv,— on the other hand, its most essential 
defect consists in neglecting to reduce both elements into one, 
and overlooking its generic cbaiaeteristio. The latter is correctly 
added by Baumgarten-Crusius {Introduotion to the SMljf of 
Jhfftna, p. 3), who defines religion to be a certain quality, a re* 
lotion of the whole life, &c. The unity of religious action, con- 
dition, or conduct, is preeerved by cuftuf, agniUo nmmiif as 
stated by Uenke and' tiie ancients; or by modus eolendi Deum, 
according to Heilmann and Boderlein; for as agnoaomre includes 
the practical, so on the other hand coiere does not exclude the 
theoretical. Still more accurately expressed byAmmon, "the 
sacred bond of consciousness, &c.;" and by Schwartz, " The scru- 
pulous consciousness of our own and the world's dependence on 
God;'' and by Steudel, " resignation unto God/' fiut who- 
ever considers the statement of the objective, namely, " depen- 
dence upon God," too precise, will either (according to the pre- 
ceding argument^) apply Cicero's Suj^erior HftOura qu<mdmnam 
voeani, also nvmm divinum, n SiAi^ (God in general according 
to a more modem mode of expression,) or else substitute 
with Schleiermaeher the objective for ^e subjective, "con- 
sciousness of absolute dependence." The element of required 
t«-imion and r»-connection with God, or the supposition of the 
fall of man, does not lie in the previous and general idea of reli- 
gion, although Sack in his ApUogif, first ed., Hahn in his Com- 
pgndium of Christian FaUh, Leonhard Clemens Schmitt in his 
ConstrticHon of Theological EMen(s$t and others, are of opinion it 
does so. The idea of religion excludes as well as includes in 
itself the existence of sin; it is prospective in regard to the mere 
possibility of sin, even as it is retKwpeetive in reference to 
actual sin about to be removed. But in no case ought we to 
adopt the views of those who have recently declared the sub- 
jectivity of religious conception to be partial. See Leonh. Clem. 
Schmitt's Obfueroceidn of ThBohgieai Bvidmee, Bamberg, 1886, 
p. 15. For God is in no sense religious; the creating, 
revealing, and redeeming activity of God is not an act of reli- 
gion. Although it be true that the Christian supplicates God in 
and through God, and approaches God through God; yet that 
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God adores God k In nowise religion, unless indeed it be tlie 
h ^Xf/ of the Allans; nor doee God's annimciation of 
himself to man constitate religion; but in each element of reli- 
gion a difference subskts between the object, who is God, and the 
subject, which is leiatiTe and capable of reLation. So that even 
In the onion of the Christian with Christ in the Holy Spirit, the 
divine Spirit, already subjective, becomes again objective, and 
thus still less is the objectivity of the Father and the Son dis- 
solved. Those theologians who desire to represent and to con- 
ceive religion as a kind of Divine activity, or as a mutually reci- 
procating activity, should remember that either no logic, or the 
logic of speculative pantheism lies at the bottom of their treat- 
ment of the subject. 

According to Hegel and Vatke, religion is a process of the 
mind, in which case it can easily be understood, that subjeo- 
tivitj can only be an evanishing of the idea under diseussion. 

He only who teaches this identity of the subjective and ob- 
jective, irill presume to confound the process of revelation, which 
is a Divine action, with the process of religion; for as to such 
identity, though it be acknowledged to exist in the essence of 
God, it is not recognised in religion, — for to perceive it in religion 
would be equivalent to seeing religious dissolution. If religion 
were a relationship, or, as some call it, an interchange of relation 
(as Elee) between God and man, it would either not be possible 
to understand it as a function, or else only as a two-fold one; and 
as these two activities could not be on an equality, but, of neces- 
sity, in the older of subjection, as the modified and modifying, 
or the influenced and influencing, so it would only be possible to 
recognise them as divine cause and effect. Religion is rather 
a refefence and relationship of finite consciousness to the Crea- 
tor, Sustainer, and Governor, therefore it is man's communion 
wiUi God and his adoration of God. 

> The spirit, the personal being, the rational creature^ as such, 
is xeUgious, and atheism is only an attempt not to be so. 



g 7. CAUSE OE 0EI6IN. 

Beligion by no means fills up the cirole of human life in such 

a maimer, as if it emanated, iu the first instance^ from a cen- 
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tre^ upon every inoidental oocasion; that is to say, it does not 
arise so nraeh fix>m experience and sensation, or finom reflection 

added to the sum-total of experience and sensation, as it does 
from au original self-consciousnoss ; on the contrary, the latter 
(self-consciousness) is alone the constant cause and gi'ound of 
religion. And althoogh we may venture to assert that man, 
by tlie motoal action and reaotion of the external and internal, 
and also ihiongh experience, revelation, education, and tmdition, 
may be rtused up to a knowledge of God, and tbat religion 
everywhere possesses and promotes a process of improvement, 
yet if education were not akeady preceded hy an innate con- 
sciousness of God, as an operative predisposition,^ there would 
be noUiing for education and culture to operate upon. 

In ibis dogma all religious pbilosopbers since KantP to a 
certain extent concnr, however tiiey may in other respects dif- 
fer. Moreover, it is in barmony with all the true philosophy 
of antiquity,* as well as that of the middle ages; so that now it 
is a comparatively easy prohlem either to aunul or to adjust the 
empirical deduciioDS of religion ; for the most modern specula> 
tive school assmnes, indeed, in its latest development of reli- 
gion (lu fi>rm and substance) its duration and constancy: — 
otherwise a perfected idea would justify the cutting asunder 
the vital cord of religion itsdf. But indispntahly, this specu- 
lative seliool concedes to religion, in tlic process of human 
eonsciou^iic.-s, this necessity of origination, thb indwelling in 
the spii'it, this origin. 

Kemauk 1. The process of rclicfioiis iiie uiuloubtedly exhibits 
to us, not merely uctious from an internal cause tending to with- 
out, but also reactions tending to within; and the latter are 
always originally modified by tlie former. Religious association 
wields a definite influence over individual life, but this only 
occurs after it has it»clf sprung from the expressive impulse of 
oricrinal and universal consciousness of Gud. Pious feeling is 
awakened in man by the contemplations of nature and art; (sec 
Seneca A'/j. "> I) but the inducing cause these contemplations sup- 
ply to re]i<;ioii is not an elficient one, and the admonitory power 
which the external world exercises is not originally an instruc- 
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ixwe one. The aame aifpiment applies iorefieetion. If spiritiul 
devalopmait^ on its part, may even be modified by contact with 
the extenial world; yet certain kinds of external experience or 
certain qualities of collective experience do not so conditionate 
devel<^ment as to render it religious. 

Bbkabk 2. If we derive religion from immediate and original 
consciousness, and therefore from facts, and consequently from 
experience, it is nevertheless obvious that we do not theroby as ^ i - n 
to it either a temporal or an empirical origin, correctly speaking; 
,foc both kinds of experience agree with each other merely in this 
— ^the exdusion of an origin purely from reflection. 

RsxARx 8. The phenomenon q£ religion may be illustzated 
empirically by deducing it — 

a. From certain improssions received from the senuble world, 
that is to say, from natural phenomena, exciting dread, or ex- 
hibiting benevolence^ whidi leads man, by meuis of his imagin- 
ation, or reflection, beyond the fleld of sensible observation. 

h. From the contemplation of nature in general. 

a From the useful inventions of a Kuma» Lycurgus, &>g, 

d. Prom original external revehition, to whidi reason is 
related as a purely passive organ, and heathenism as a feeble 
fdie. 

These derivations, in so &r as they do not consirt in direct 
evasion, which infldelitypaiBues> are however all defideniin phi- 
losophical seriousness, and are dther merely the rudiments of 
the true derivation, or else admit in some degree of being vindi- 
cated by their partial relations to the bbuoiovbs. And in like 
manner we may reason concerning the third or irreligious deri- 
vation. For otherwise the latter would create far more obscuri- 
ty than clearness, and would resemble what Thrasymachus says 
in Plato V. RepfdtUc* 1, concerning d/xa/oy, namely, that it is no- 
thing more tl»n the interest of him who is in authority. 

Lucretius does not represent fiar as the cause of thimkfblness 
towards God, but as the Migin of a futile veneration for Deity, 
which a contemplation of nature is calculated to destroy; in 
other respects he would have been as correct had he placed fear 
at the head of passive religious excitations, as to represent 
reverential awe as the first of the active ones. For in this two- 
fold point of view duaiiaiftovia, (po^tnfyat rh df%y, ei^n^cu, &c., 
were applied to religion in general. As to the question whether 
fear or hve be the earlier element in religion, we refer to 
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ESppen's PhSktsopky of CftriMmiity, 2d edit vol. i. p. 20. 
SchleiemiMhery too, (in his DuotmneB on BsUffifn^ 3d edit 
p. 109) hfts shown hpw untenable a religion, regarded as merely 
originating from the dread of a Being who darts his light- 
ning or wields his thunder, would have proved. The feeling 
of dependence, in its durability, universaHty, and ineschaufr- 
tible depth, is so much the less capable of being explained 
by the power of sensible impressions of an agreeable or dis- 
agreeable kind, since either one impression obUterates another, 
or all are deprived of their absolute force by experience, habits 
or reflection. If these impreasiotts retain this force^ Uien must 
the latter originate from some other source^ namely, from a per- 
manent excitebility of the original God-feeling through a me- 
diating world-consciousness* A like argument applies to 6. 
For it is one thing to grant a pbysioo-theological or cosmologi- 
cal demonstration, and quite another to deduce from thence tibe 
ground or cause of religion. The former has its value, indeed 
it is said in the Book Fwdom xiii. 1, Minuw /aIv yA^ wAwt^ 
aAfttwoi ^iiAi, tJt wfiw Smv AywtSm, and wk ?«%v«Kir iiBiMei rht Uru; 
but notwithstanding, in v. 8, niXiv a oud* aM idso in 

Romans L 20, ivAwoX^rw. Now if Paul, as well as the pseudo- 
Solomon, appear to require from ihem only a cosmological or 
physico-theological inference^ still this acknowledgment of such 
a requirement is founded upon the hypothesis, that the spirit 
may possess an innate capacity and destmy for receiving and 
following the motives of its consciousness of God. Besides^ other 
passages must be compared ; as Acts of the Apostles xvii. 27, 28; 
Romans ii. 15, with Romans i. 19. In whatever sense we may 
interpret fi ynmiv t§0 Smv and h tivrtfe, Paxil mainteins categori* 
cally, V. 21, Mn ypintc th diir tdx ditv i6»^tMt», and Melanch- 
thon remarks on v. 20, quamquam enim mens ratiocinatur 
aliquid de Deo ex consideratione mirabilium ejus opemm in 
universa rerum natura, temen hunc syllogismum ratio non 
haberet, nisi, etiam Deus aliquam notitiam xam ^rfSktr^n indidis- 
set mentibus nostris: et alia mirabilia spectacula rerum wfSkir^ 
excitant. If experience and the contemplation of nature begets 
religion, whence springs unbelief? All men have experience 
and testimonies of the works of God. And among these are 
many who are not Scythians, but richly endowed with under- 
standing, and yet deny man's dependence upon God, as for ex- 
ample Democritus and Epicurus. Now if the guilt of this denial 
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'U«6 as deep, as Paul in Romans i. 18 asaureB us it does^ then, it 
follows^ t]iat mereexperienoe apprehended by the undeistanding 
wenld just as much impede as advance the recovery of religion \ 
aocoidin^y as the mind had previously been true to itaelf or 
not 

The fourth derivation is alike unsatisfactovy; for, in a Chris- 
tian sense, Revelation always assumes religion to be in a state 
of decay; in another and more extended sense, however, religion 
must ever be regarded as addresBing itself, in its manifestations 
or inspirations, to a spirit ; now to this spirit, as such, belon;,^d 
not a nude and isolated self-consciousness, but an internal reve- 
lation of God, of which, clouded though it be, it cannot be de- 
prived without ceasing to exist 

^ Koppeiij in his PkSosophy of GhirUHamiy, voL i. p. 22, has the 
following remark : " We have no knowledge of a dynamic influ- 
ence, spiritual or physical, without a dynamic reaction ; in this 
case, man was not merely reared in tbs knowledge of God, but 
already possessed a perception of Deity, and became conscious 
of his doing so by means of a special preparation." 

* Jacobi, Schleiermacher, Fries, and Glodius, have undoubtedly 
contributed more than any others, and each in his own peculiar 
way, towards the support of this opinion, so that the immediate 
existence of religion in man's self-consciousnessi and a higher 
and deeper origin of it than either empiricism or reflection could 
ofler, has again come to be generally recognised; and it might 
seem that Kant had as yet no sharein this retrogression or progres- 
sion of the age; nor Hegel, since he treated the doctrine with 
contempt By the former, however, philosophy has been, for the 
first time, introduced into the realms of immediate consciousness, 
after a long period of dry neglect; albeit such philosophy was 
principally merely that of morals. And the latter, although he 
advocates a mediating process and a change of direct conscious- 
ness, in order that the true nature of the objectiw should reach 
the conseienoe, naturally does ju9tice to mere experience 
or reflection (in the form of faith, of feeling, &c.), as opposed 
to immediate knowledge. (See Sncydcpadkt of PMUmfkir 
cal Soimoe, 2d edit. p. 64, where he thus expresses him- 
self): "It can scarcely occur to Philosophy that she should con- 
tradict those tenets of immediate knowledge; she ought- rather 
to congratulate herself, perhaps, that these her andent tenets, 
which express the whole of her general substance, had become 
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in 80 unphilosophical a manner, certain general prejudioes of our 
age — Tenets — namely, that that which w held to be true is in- 
herent in the Spirit^ and that truth is for the Spirit." In like 
manner do the successors of Hegel reason; colj that one daaa 
of them have resolved more and more upon a philosophical 
celebration of a second annihilation of religion; and, in accord- 
ance with such views, the immediate origin of religion in human 
self-consciousness indicates and demonstrates, rather, the un- 
truth of religious conceptions, than their certainty and truth. 
Frauenstadt maintains that Faith and Thought, Religton and 
Science, are absolutely irreconcilable contrsdictions. According 
to Feuerbach, religion is a dream of the human mind ; a personal 
Qod, the creation of the iankey and of the mind (of the desire) 
nothing objectively real; if not the true essence of man, the 
objectively true man himself in the dreaminess of faith. 8tTauiHi» 
correcting both, says, that religiim is the imagined and felt per- 
ception of the relation between the finite and the absolute, i. 
the preliminaiy and more imperfect stage of rational perception. 
On the other hand, Vatke asserts, (Suman Freedom, 1841, p. 
20, &a,) that not tiie eternal essence of religion, but a certain 
phenomenal appearance, is subdued by the incursions of free 
thought. — ^Irrdigion can only be an opinion, which religion as 
such endeavours to annihilate. Sudi a view the rational 
character must ever utterly condemn. It is the opinion of the 
abstract understanding, which speculation is justified in protest- 
ing against. 

' According to Plato^ (in his Phaedm,) and to Uenon, the 
knowledge of the beautilfttl, the good, the just, and the holy, is as 
much the reminiscence of a pi^zisting state of the soul, as the 
knowledge of equals, the greats and the less. On which point 
Boethius aptly says (ds ConsoMmie PhUos. 3 Met iv.) : 

Haeret profecto semen introrsum reri, 
Quod excitatur ventilante doctrina. 
Nam cur rogati sponte recta cense tis, 
Ni mersns alto riverei fomes cordef 
Quod quigque diacU immimor rwjfrdtawr. 

In Cicero de Naiwra Deonm, D. i. Velleius boasts, Solus Epi- 
curus vidit primum esse I)eo8» quod in omnium animis eorum 
notionem impreseisset ipsa natura. Quse enim gens aut quod 
genus hominum, quod non habeat sine doctrina anticipationem 
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quandam Deorum, quam appellat 'K^hx-n-liv, Epicurus, ante- 
ceptam animo rei quandam informationera, sine qua nec intelli^i 
quicquam ncc qua^ri nec disputari potest, Joann. Damasc. ^^7;. 

Fidi. i. «3, ri yvuiCfi; roJ sfvai ''■^ihv (pvcixu/; r^/M/v iy/MTiffrra^Tcti. — TllTiatC 
ideas or notions. It is evident how vorv mucli ilio aclaiowled'^- 
ment of the origin of religion from immediate consciousness must, 
at all times, have been serviceable to the apologists of Christian- 
ity and of Christian helief in revelation. But the anonymous 
author of the ([uestion addressed to me, {TheoL St. 11. Krit.^ 
1841, 4, compare 1843, 3, "The harmony of immediate and 
certain self-consciousness with the contents of Holy Scriptures/') 
has applied the doctrine of immediate self-consciousness in a 
manner calculated rather to destroy than to establish the Chris- 
tian doctrine of faith: Immediate, determinate self- consciousness 
constitutes our finiteness and God's existence ; all knowledge of 
the existing state of God is merely an apparent knowledge; 
Clirist is revelation, once for all, because, whilst He impersonated 
the liiLrliPst Xorm of faith and life, He has nowhere communicated 
infonnation conceminc? the Essence of God such as would include 
a truth incomprehensible to finite minds. The Trinity, Original 
Sin, Reconciliation, &c., are transferred, according to this mode 
of reasoning, to an assumed Perception, which is grounded upon 
no authority, or is merely speculative. Just as if the who, which, 
what? (he is uncertain on the point) could hnve any meaning; 
and just as if immediate self-consciousness should be incapable of 
development by means of tliought and experience. Whereas, let 
the source of Cliristiau dogmas in the Apostolic consciousness, 
he only compare I with Scripture, and the resemblance of this 
genesis with that of religion in geneml will be apparent, and will 
constitute a preliminary defence against various questions of a 
sceptical tendency. 



§8. OBiaiKAL FORM. 

Subordinate to the admitted dogmas of modern philoaopby« 
aMioiigli not mumportant, is the qnestion, wbat really does 
eonstitate ibis original oonsoiousness in reference to religion ? 
Wbioh question, again, resolves itself into another, namely. 
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does religion, according to its fundamental, and as it were 
legislative form in the conscience, possess in itself a pure and 
absolutely simple imniediateness, or a certain modiiication of 
the same ? — a question which again may be thus expressed — 
whether does a determinating precedence in matters of leligioii 
appertain trnto f<atk or to knouikdge? Those who uphold tibe 
theory of a simple and ahsohite immediateness, are wont to 
designate the original form of religion, sometimes Intuition, 
sometimes Perception and thought, — reason, in contradistinc- 
tion to understamliiig or feeling ; or they appeal to the totality 
and ^damental unity of consciousness^ or to a nameless 
something, — an X» which ihey place before perception, IbeHng, 
and wilL^ 

BsMjUiK 1. How Jar fiom being indifferent to the theologian, 
in the present state of science, are these extremely controverted 
and difficult questions, will hereafter be apparent from our doc- 
trine on the formal d^ects of religion. In order to acquire his- 
torical information on the yeiy different ideas which the leading 
thinkers of our age, particularly since Kant and Jacohi, have 
entertained of faith, sensation, intuition, thought, and idea» 
and in order to avoid rash conclusions from traditional defini- 
tions, the student may consult the following works : — ^Bouterwek, 
Sd. der Vmw^^Bdigiim of Reamm, Gott. 1824, First Tresr 
tise, p. 3, 54; Baumgarten-Crusius' Iniroduoliion to tk/e l^udy of 
Dogma, p. 54-76; and C. Ease de Fids lib. ii. Tiib. 1825.. 
Uidess we are acquainted with those changes Sehleiennacher 
and Hegel introduced in the peycholcgical usage of language and 
thought (because they were necessaiy for the period), we are in- 
competent to discuss these theolo^cal questions of the age which 
have (for the most part) a progressive and productive character. 
There are at the present day two kinds of scientific language, 
whidi occasion much coniuston, when they ttther accord or disa- 
gree. -The modem dialect always understands the ancient, be- 
cause the latter has nothing either novel or difficult to express. 
Sometimes, however, it is unwilling to understand it. The ancient 
dialect can only understand itself; but cannot comprehend the 
modem. 

BsMABE 2. In certain respects, the terms, consctousness, mind. 
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are admiflsibk; but onlj as tomporarj expedienta for 
avoiding oontrover^; for, tiio inquiry eonceminff rtHaiioM, 
which in this waj are still left undeveloped, must not be entirely 
shunned. In oonseionsness^ a condition, an object, and in part 
an activity are distinguishable, by means of which the subject 
is related to the object; and in part an action can be observed 
by which the subject obtains its determinations from the object 
Now, there arise two questions, in reference to religious con- 
sciousness, which, as original and immediate^ we have opposed 
to reflection and experience, so soon as religioii is traced back 
from the mediate life of doctrine, and mode of action, to con- 
sciousness. (1st.) Whether religious certainty and truth depend 
most upon my cUsposition of mind; how I am touched or ex- 
cited (upon sensation, subjective consciousness); or upon what 
I perceive, observe (on objective consciousness), and in what 
way the one is modified or perfected by the other ; and (2d.), 
Whether the perfection of rdigious consciousness consists more 
in the f^ activity of thought and appprehension, as the 
mediating principles of the subjective and imparted; or more 
in susceptibility for revelation and internal experience? 

In the inquiry above alluded to (2%0of. St. «. KriHe 1841-4), 
the author represents the substance of this remark as indifler- 
emt^ and the progress of the question contained in the text as 
emmeous. As soon as an immediate religious self-conscious* 
ness has been admitted, the question, according to that writer, 
has only to be put^ — What is the nature of this self-conscious- 
ness? — in order direotiy to decide, what perceptions are to be 
regarded as authentic^ and what are not; or what historical and 
speculative dogmas are there in Christian tradition, for ex- 
ample, that ought to be removed as being destitute of authority. 
Besides, he objects to the expression mind, used here in a par- 
ticular sense, and will not even recognise in the discussion, sen- 
sation and perception, object and su^ect, Ue,; but it is impos- 
sible to argue with a writer who entirely overlooks p^chology. 

We have proceeded upon the supposition of the Immanmoe of 
religion, in order, beforehand, to render it as independent of 
mere empiricism as of the contingencies of reflexion and specu- 
lation. The proeeu is merely secured and grounded, but by no 
means cleared. The above author, however, reaches no defi- 
nite point, but applies himself directly to the subject-definition, — 
Qod is. Now, if nothing else be immediately certain, how much 

C 
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more ought the phenomenological form in which this eingle cer- 
tainty entetB the conscience he determined; and thus we have 
asked, for the aiithor^s own sake, as Sdileiermacher and others 
have also done, for the original form of religion. We do not deny, 
indeed, that what at first appears in the form of immediateness^ 
may hecomo, by the intervention of thought, authentic truth, any 
more than we deny that we have to assume an act of religion; 
and that hoth functions, — ^thought and action, belong to it, if the 
immediate act shall nuuntain and manifest its energy, while the 
immediate subject-matter at the same time shall acquire and pre- 
serve its purity and clearness^ Coguitions, merely as such, are 
always authoritative. The author has even censured this posi- 
tion, in as much as he rejects all psychological questions. The 
mere proposition of direct self-consciousness, as applied to reli- 
gion, does not by any means preclude the truth and validity of his- 
torical or speculative dogmas, but merely includes a regulative in- 
fluence in their explanation, derivation, reduction, and criticism* 
RsMABK B, The most comprehensive and universal indication 
of religious consciousness is &ith. It is the unity of sensation and 
perception, of susceptibility and spontaneity in matters of reli- 
gion. It is through Christianity alone that the notion of ftith 
has so pervaded science and general culture^ as to be regarded 
as the fundamental character and essential function of religious 
life; wherefore faith in its general or philosophical meaning can 
only be apprehended according to the analogy of its strictly 
Christian meaning. A trace of the correct generalization is to 
be found in Hebrews xi. 1. Yet not as though itw6»attt and 
MkiyX^ ^^'^ merely the energies of reflection and intellectual 
syllogising. The usual explanation, that fiuth consists in main- 
taining as true the super-sensual derived from subjective yet 
conclusive grounds, does not reach its essence. Thus we simply 
perceive, that &ith in some way difiers from opinion inadequate- 
ly grounded, and from knowledge ; but we do not perceive that 
it is an original, yet at the same time a free act of the sub- 
jective spirit, nor that it is a believing with the heart, — Ka^diq, 
yag T«nriMf»#, s. X. Romans x. 10; nor that f6ii«$f Mt mtrm^f or 
»m;», Heb. xi. 3, is the earlier or more immediate fact which 
precedes and lies at the foundation of dialectic and demonstra- 
tion ; and in this relation the nature of faith has been strik- 
ingly treated by Dr David Schultz, in his Christian Doctrine 
of Faith," &c. Bresku, 1834. (A New Treatment of the 
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question, Wbat is Faith, and who are UnbelieveiB?) Faith is 
neither a oontem|dative nor a knowing peroeption, hut a sensuous 
one; and yet it is not inferior in certainty and satis&etion to 
knowledge or contemphition ; because, in reference to its objects* 
it is mudh more able to render all knowledge and observation 
dependent on itself. Therefore Clemens of Alexandria, how<- 
ever defeetiye as an etymologist, justly remarks* in his Stroma- 
turn iv. 22, § 14d, B# y* h» nlr JviM^qv irutuikiyih *al M rrif 

f4v "ifVX^h &kkm &Kktte wg6rtf» ^jfl{|s^rqr* Mgairttf n»l n)' ir/tftw 

lnytMX0/9rMy r^v «if / rh €rdi» rl$( 4^9^ vf*^* More important 
expositions ate given by the same writer, (Stromatum, ii. 2-6.), 
touching the relation of <tianc to ynkiSf to ff{M(/(f«r(, to 
kir^itt &o. Faith is the primaiy and true knowledge of God, 
and the Divine; «r«rf( w^Skiir^t 7vctf«i«(, inwrt^f rtfw 
i ymttc* It is not disputed that faith endeavours, by means of 
thought ywcr^ dl «r«r#<y to attun to a knowledge which, as 
yet* it neither is nor has. Moreover, demens finnly maintained 
the believing character of religious knowledge, in opposition to 
the Yalentinians, who ascribed faith to the Yulgar, and know- 
ledge to themselves ; and at the same time he insisted upon the 
scientific nature of &ith, in opposition to those who regarded it 
as unscientific. Still something more is required for faith ; for it 
has not cognition (cognoscere Deum, in the sense in which 
Abdard even, esteems it above inMi^ere,) and just as little does 
it disregard trndtnUmdinff and concepiUm; but strives to attain 
them; and this not for the purpose of exalting them to its own 
essential principhf but rather that it may, through them, in 
part, communicate with the rest of life, and in part protect itself 
against a mixture of formgn elements. Accor^gly, the exhor^ 
tations of Olemeoii Augustin, Ansehn, &c., to vMlifferet and 
their appreciation of /vwa;, can be understood. Those who ele- 
vate conception to the essential principle of religious cognition, 
are unsupported by the above writers* although it u to a cer- 
tain extent defended by Abelard. 

In proportion as faith has become understanding and concep- 
tion, is conviction at hand. Little faith may coexist with much 
understanding and conception ; and the reverse is true. There 
are yet two elements of the notion of faith, which Clemens 
defended against the followers of Basilides. The latter termed 
fiuth a ^tju9, which any one by choice might adopt, (an opinion 
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whicK m itself iayolves a contradiction). On the other hand, 
he defended the ri n^Mu^mx^v of faith. Faith is a cognition, 
oomhined with and derived from recognition, and is ever attended 
with love; and does not merelj permit and empower, hut also 
inclines and ohligates man to helieve; and in this point of view 
it is more easy to understand how an obedience of &ith exists in 
Christianity. 

Now, although the school of Basilides atoned for that defect^ 
by terming faith the assent of the soul to the supersensual, 
(Cfl^Uens i. I), ^^pumt ^e^Ayftemt Umrm^ fvy*ard^dn, still it 

neglected the other element, whidi Augostin expresses by the 
terms, oredHur iuH; namely, that faith is the reception of a tes^ 
timony and a susceptibility for an object^ which declares itself, 
and at the same time attests and guarantees itself to the con- 
science. Fides credit aliquid credendo alicui, i.e» Deo testi. 
The beUever, says Clemens^ is Amtfo^u^ tfignnxhf rw Sg^i^itf- 
df rrMv. Hence it may be maintained, that the Christian repre- 
sentation of Being and Becoming, is not only in a special, but in 
a more complete sense, Faith. First, because Christian percep- 
tion resting especially on the evidence of the Divine Word and 
acts» is it a faith in revelation ; and, secondly, is it so, because 
the essential purport of this revelation is redemption, which, as 
such, corresponds only to a confidence full of requirements. But 
if we desire, as we ought, to reduce the notion, which is in itself 
Christian, into an idM, or to extend it to an ideal universality; 
in that case it is necessary to define religious faith to be espe- 
cially a — feeling, practical knowledge, which includes a trust in 
Ck>d, as testifying Himself to the conscience, and a confidence in 
His kingdom. Man, in his conscious distinction from the world, 
and in his union with it, is a witness to himself that God is. This 
certainty, as contrasted with mere sensuous self-consciousness, 
is confidence. And in this point of view, the same may also be 
asserted of fiuth in the idea, «. e. of faith in God in the idea, in 
consciousness. — See Dahne's Development ofUte PauUn Doctrine 
o/Fai^ Halle, 1885, p. 107. 

* Here we particularly refer to Jacobi and the religious philo- 
sophersi who concur with and have extensively illustrated his 
views.— Weiss on the Lwivg Ood, 1812. Bouterwek, already re- 
ferred to, and Hase de Fede^ p. 33, who approximates to the 
same view. Hicce vero modus Deum animadvertendi intuitus 
intelleetualis haberi nequit, fit enim neque intuendo, neque 
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cognoBeetido, nee aentiendoj neque agendo, sed aliquo x, quod 
adentiam, aenaum et voluntatem amplectitur, ipna tamen am- 

plitUB) majusque est, cuju3 intimam pemiarionem, Biquidem 
aingiilaniin &eiiltatum perauadonem fidem vocatntts, fidem quo- 
que flenau eminenti appellate licet. And Fiaober'a Iniroduc- 
tkn to ifttf DogmoB of the EvangdUal Protestani Okur^ 
TQbingen, 1828, p. 18. The true form of the original mani- 
featation of religion only exists, when it stands forth m har- 
mony with human entireness, and when it permeates knowledge 
and desire in the same proportion as feeling does." In like 
manner, Steudel, Doctrine of Faithy &c.. Tub. 1884, p. 9, and 
Leonh. Schmitt, in the work already referred to, p. 35, But 
in other respects origination has only been discussed, when 
at the same time derivation ought also to have been considered. 
In what then does derivation consist, if the sum total of acti- 
vities be required in order to represent origination ? A psycho- 
lo^^y wliicli derives from knowledge, desire, and feeling, three 
co-uiJiiiaLe forms of consciousness, precludes all possibility of 
explanation in the matter. 



g 9. SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



By means of an independent p^chology, and conformably to 
it, the primary manifestation of religion has been illustrated in 

this poiiit of view, with greater precisian, by Schleiennacher.* 
Twesten and Elwert concur iii the same view, the latter being 
its expounder and deicnder. Fries' alijo adopts this view, and 
has been followed by De Wette and Henry Schmid. But 
ScUeiennaoher and Fries^ although they both admit sensation, 
or at least a determinate mode of sensation^ to be the original 
form of religion, yet diflfer in the following respects: Schleier* 
machcr supposes that to acquire a conception of rehgion, no- 
thing precedes semalion; whilst, on the contrary. Fries conceives 
rdigious ideas to be necessary for that purpose ; which ideas as- 
sume a living power in this finite existence through the antici- 
pation and sensitive peroeption of the Eternal. In opposition 
to all thb the Intellectualists/ in their anxiefy lest the prepon- 
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deranee of tbe sabjeotive in religion migbt prejudice the cUdms 
of objective revelation, education, and dogmatic anihority, reso- 
lutely maintain tliat piety is at first a mode of perception or 
cognition; whilst others, (the disciples of Kant) although they 
base religion, the necessary hypothesis of the existence of 
God, of &eedom and immortality, upon the direct thesis of 
moral consciousness, yet, notwithstanding, reject the doctrine of 
aensaiion^ But the theory of Mnso^um is chiefly opposed by 
the Speculatists,' with whose views it originally approximated so 
closely; as indeed it did with so many other oi their develop- 
ments; for sensation, faith, or ^vhatever other name immedi- 
ate consciousness of God may be designated by, is regarded by 
the Speeulatists as a mere formless elementary material of reli- 
gion, which may, to be sure, constitute its intrinsic substance^ 
but yet must flrst be moulded into a eofua^p^tem, as the alone 
adequate and absolute form of religion, by an exciting dialectic. 

^ Discourws on Religion and the Doctrine of Faith, § 8. 

Piety in itself is neither knowledge nor action, but an inclina- 
tion and determinateness of feeling/' N.B. The question here 
discussed is neither that of an attendant sensation, nor of one 
which would amy itself against thought and will, but of an ori- 
ginal sensation. See Twesten's Lectures on Dogma, &c., p. 
2 — ^20, where he treats on the nature of religion, and p. 20 et 
Mgr. on the relation of cognition to religion (fiuth, knowledge, 
science). The opinions for «id against Schleiermacher^s idea of 
rcli^'iou have been fully and skilfully analysed by Elwert, in his 
paper on the Naiure of Bdtgion, &c., published in the TtSnngen 
Journal of Theology, 1 835, 3d part. 

' New OriHe of Becuon, ii. p. 267, 274, compare also, his 
Knowledge, Faith, and Presentiment, Jena, 1805, and De Wette's 
B^ieai Dogma, 2d edit. § 3 — 33, also his Religion and Thedogy, 
2d edit., and Heinrich Schmid on Schleiermacher^s Doctrine of 
Faith, with reference to his Discourses on religion. Leipsig, 1835. 

* Steudel's Doctrine of Faith, p. 9. Leonh. Schmitt in the 
work referred to above, p. 30. 

* Hegel, Hinrichs, Daub, Rosenkranz. 
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« 

§ 10. CONCLUSION. 



As the question coDoertting the relative order of cogni- 
tion and sensation, feeling and will; or concerning what is 
termed the nniform inteipenetration of the peroeivingy feeling, 
and villing spirit by religion, oould only arise among those 
who explahi nothing, or desure to render every thing inex- 
plicable ; so, in the actual state of religious science, tho fun- 
damental question simply and chiefly comes to this: bow are 
the two theories of rehgious consciousness to be rendered in- 
telligible; of which, one is termed the philosophy of sensation^ 
the other, the philosophy of idea ? Both concur in admitting 
that the Dmne raUier excites sensation than reflection, and 
that it is internally exi)erienced, rather than externally per- 
ceived ; or, at least they allow, that the process of religious life 
can in no wise he conceived, if it liave not initially and fun- 
damentally, something directly belonging to tho subjective spkit* 
Moreover, both theories admit, that the felt (sensation) may 
be thoni^t and acted, discovering itself to cogmdon, in order 
to be reduced to knowledge and practice. There are also 
many other points of agreement, which more especially apper- 
tain to the formative process of the religion of communi- 
ties ; but which do not require to he here discussed. But ac- 
cording to the doctrine oisensaivon, the felt is not only the first 
rehgious sense, bnt also the ruling, aUding, and perfect form 
of the religions spirit; so that whatever is known and acted, 
and aspires to have a claim upon religiousness, must main- 
tain its ground and principle in sensation, to which it tends for 
its development; and the sum total of the forces constituting 
rehgious hfe, simply because it is life, is based upon inmiediate 
self-consciousness. On the other hand, the philosophy of idea^ 
whilst it recognises religion in general to be a process of the 
spirit^ but is uhacquamted with any other sphritual process, as 
a logical one, aUows sensation to he only a preliminary form, 
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and Indeed, in so &r as ii developes oonoeptions, the most im- 
perfect ferm of tbe religious spirit. Dialectic, commendi^ in 

sensation, nay even producing and modifying it, may first, 
intk(.'J, vary and transform (I'V means of mutation, aggiega- 
tiou, noo;ntion, and affirinatiou), the substance of religious sensa- 
tion, as presented to the mind of sense, into an absolute notion, 
as the perfect consummation of all the ibroes in which the idea 
of religion attains development. The former theory appears 
to sacrifice smence to life, and the latter, life to science. With 
reference to the first it may be said, that its advocate hath 
educed and elaborated more materials for religious thought 
than any other of iiis contemporaries ; and it seems too, as if 
this theory only required to be sufticiontly explained and de- 
veloped, to vindicate its claim of superiority over that of 
thought and activity. If, in reply to i^s, the philosophy of 
idea asserts that aensadon is merely the sidyediwe, the con- 
tingent, or even the animal state ; such an assertion is equi- 
valent to being unwilling to understand Schleiermacher's doc- 
trine. For his doctrine has shown in all cases, the possibi- 
lity and the necessity of religious consciousness proceeding out 
of the subjecdve into the objective, and by this means reaching its 
ohjeotive condition ; and has pointed out its purii^g operation 
and confirmation, in the spirit's collected life/ Nevertheless, 
his theory has not yet sufficiently accomplished this object, iu 
certain respects; for by merely showing that distinct pious 
emotions are called forth by the ideas belonging to each, and 
then advance to thoughts and impulses, still the possibility and 
necessity of self-improvement, and a self-adjustment of religious 
consciousness has not yet been sufiSciently and fiiUy pointed 
out.' This first occurs when a process discovers itself in 
immediate spiritual life, by means of which, the substance 
of tlie original divine teeling becomes permauuntly objec- 
tive, and in this peruiaueiit state reacts, by a process of 
division and purification, upon the varying and blended life of 
sensation and perception. The original God-feeUng, in its com- 
bination with sensitive consciousness, has also an original pwer 
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to make itself objeotive, speculatively and transoendentally in 

the idea or as idea; and just as the image of this (lod-fcel- 
iug corresponds to, or is excited by, variable sensation, in 
like manner its idea is atiecled towards permanent sensation. 
Sensation has reason, and is reason. The sensible and felt 
God-consoionsness generates ont of itself fundamental oogni- 
tions^ in which it reaHaes itself as true and oertam, and by the 
power of wbioh it is enabled to rule and to qualify, independently 
of all scientific inetliatlon, the whole realm of images ; just as 
distinct Ciiii^lian consciousness entertains in itself a distinct 
Christian idea, namely the Divine word, to which, and with 
which, it is directed and regulated. The vivacity of this pro- 
cess depends partly upon experience, and partly on the will; and 
this leads us to the practical aide of rel^ous consciousness, 
where a similar relation a|>pear8. For not only do isolated 
moral impulses, miugk d with sensitive ones, proceed from reli- 
gious sensation ; hut there is also a conscience by wliich the 
whole realm of impulses is couditiouated. Thus, the original 
feeling of religion is the unity of reason and conscience; and 
the living energy of the one ftinction influences the vivacity of 
the other. It is solely within the confines of these movements 
that aU the essential changes and perfections of religious life 
take place. Frum iieuce, indeed, leligious science receives 
matter and motive; but then it must also react upon its source 
in conjunction with that experience and communion in which 
religious culture is concerned; if what they effect and perform 
shall complete the character of a religious state. Within these 
limitations, aocordmg to which there is everywhere in the origi- 
nal action of the religious spirit a causal reaction; or according 
to which, in j>art, the difference of stable and unstable reli- 
gion, and in part the opposite of passive and active religion, is 
acknowledged, — the doctrine of sensation can maintain the posi- 
tion it has assumed in Theolog}\ On the other hand, the logi- 
cal doctrine has not yet shown that it esteems fa^th and piety, 
or the essence even of religion itself, for anything more than a 
mere channel of spiritual and Divine development; and thus re- 
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]]gbn vanishes at the very moment when it ought to have 
reached its climax. The idea of religion in it» original form 

ought to be commensurate \wtli the idea of life. All the fiinc- 
ti«)iis of lite proceed from sentient being, and return into it again. 
Thought constitutes a distinct part of the common spirit-hfe^ and 
action not less so. By themselves^ neither can attain being and 
blessedness; and, on the other hand, they are only competent 
to maintain thensselTes in this being, by means <^ a sentient 
spirit, a believing and experiencing wmammdB, A valid theory 
of religion must at any rate recognise, tli.u laidi ddcs, and how 
it does, lead to blessedness — a faith, the pussessiuii ut which, apart 
from love, constitutes no blissful knowledge of God; and we 
must Tiot be left in doubt as to whether a lauding Seraph ooou- 
{Mes a higher or a lower stand than a speoulative devil. 

' See Elwert on the JSSisonM of iief^'on, above referred to, 
p. 61-73, where Hegel's aiguments against Sohleiermacher are 

examined and refuted. 

* See my review of Twcsten's Lectures on Dogmatic Theolo- 
gy, in Thtol. Stud, und Krit., 1828, Ist part, p. 205-8, and Christ. 
Frid. Schmid.: quatenus ex eccl. evangclic<'e principiis existere 
poasit doctrinae Cliristianne sGientia. Tubingen, 1831, p. 42, 
sqq. We were desirous of being persuaded, with Eiwert (p. 92), 
that the theory wc advocate concerning the Doctrine of Sensa- 
tion had been hitherto pectdiar to it. We have our doubts, how- 
ever, on this point, because this doctrine, in tlio field of dogma- 
tism, has neglected the idea of the Divine Word. 



§ 11. BLBUBFr. 

That whioh oonstitutes the speeifie matter of religious feeling, 
expressed in the amplest t^ms, is either oonsoiousness of God, 

or the relation of individual-seir and life to Cod, — or depend- 
ence upon God,^ — or absolute dependence. None of these state- 
ments require to be directly detiendod; still each of them 
needs fiurther development. For inasmuch as there ought 
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always to be added to the real idea of God-consciousneBS those 
determinations which that conseiousuess obtains through its con- 
nection with consciousness of self and the world ; so, in like man- 
ner, is it requisite that the idea of absolute dependence be not 
considered for itself alone^ but as combined with ihe personality 
of man^ or in oonjunotion with his independence of the world ; 
or, in other words, that although God may have been substitoted 
for the dependent instead of the absolute, at the same time the 
Divine Being may bo recognised in his distinction from the 
world. ITiis idea of the nature of religious feeling, since 
Sohleiermacher adduced it, has ofien been assailed in a very 
erroneoos manner ;^ but it has not only been fiilly vindicated in 
its genetic connectbn^ bnt may he ccHisidered, because derived 
from the inmost centre the isMa, the most salisfiustory view 
of the subject.* 

1 8ee, for example, Hase de Fide^ p. 27. '* Sed vicissim agcre, 
qui absolute patitur quomodo potest?" F. Delbruck's Haamina- 
Uon of some of the Leadir^ Subjects m Dr Fr, Sddeiermaehef^a 
ChrisHan Dodrine of Faith, 1827, Section 2. For an attempt to 
remove these misapprehensions, nee Study and Chriiie of Theology ^ 
1828, Sd part, p. 662, et seq., and with these compare my 
Review of Rosenkranz's KrUik der Sd* Glavbend,, in the 
same work, for 1837, p. i44. There is not any relation of created 
personal being to God which includes a complete antagonism 
to God. Religion is, in free consciousness, nothing else than 
consciousness, free through God and in God, that is to say, 
being dependent upon Him. By means of the feeling of not 
being constrained by God, and, perhaps, of bang able to con- 
tend against Him, or actually to contend against Him, must, (the 
more it continues and becomes intensively perfect in itself,) a yet 
stronger feeling of dependence be generated, whether it be in the 
form of gratitude or repentance. 

* The author, in his 2d edition, i. § 4, has again most care- 
folly illustrated the subject with reference to prevailing errors. 
See also Elwert, in the work referred to above, p. 75-78, where 
in part, the objection to the doctrine of Identity of Religion as 
absolute freedom, and, in part, the replies of a more or less 
Pelagian character, are refuted. 
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§ 12. CONCLUSION. 

That self- consciousness only is more than world- conscious- 
ness, which, (in so far as it exliibits itself as perception,) in part 
opposes the infinite and the finite^ (God and the world); in part 
conditionates the worldly through Divinity ; and in so &r as it ex- 
hibits itself in action, conducts to the opposite of right and wrong. ^ 
All tliouglil and will (whilst they retain their own real cLaiac- 
ter,) are based upon tlio assiniiplions of unconditional cause 
and object ; upon an ov and 6y ra vavra ; consequently 
they are founded upon religiousness in direct self- consciousness. 
Out of the necessary fundamental thoughts of the human mind^ 
of the eternal, of the good, and the firee, (which are all equal 
in dignity,) the entire subject-matter is developed in aO its rela- 
tions and bearings, by a land of presumed consciousness of God, 
self, and the world,; and where this is nut the ease, still each 
religious subject-matter must be judged in accordance with 
these assumptions. Together with the consciousness of God, 
the idea of God is supposed, and consequently the idea of 
reli^on m man; and m accordance with thb principle, absolute 
religion and reverence for God is also inferred. But it does not 
by any means follow from this, that the re-action process of 
truth and righteousness, (which is never entirely absent even in 
a mind unswayed by religious teeiings,) should everywhere pene- 
trate as such, into the oonsoience, or that the Idea of religion 
should be developed up to an Ideal; or, however scientifically 
and arftistieally constructed, be practically and vitally realized. 

' Henke, lineamenta IntHU. Fidd Chr, 17^)3, § 1 Suppo- 
nitur itaqne omnes, quibus unquam aliqua rcligio thbui potuit, 
eognovisse a. ineertas, inconstantes et mutabiles esse res humanas 
b. earum eonditionem pendere a niitu aliqiio superiori s. a vo- 
luntate et cura potentioris cujusdam aninue; c. nequeperinde 
esse^ quid sentiaa^ agas, speres, d. sed propter hauc caudem 
potestatem rectriceni, cui subes, alia esse observanda alia fugi- 
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enda. — And more predBely still by Tweston, p. 3, where the 
following remarks espeeiallj deserve our attention: ''^Wherever 
that antagonism, God and the Word, is held up, whether it be 
throQgh a rennnciation of the one or an identification of both 
terms^ then the applicabOitj of the religious idea ceases; for 
Pantheism is only so far compatible with religion, as it also 
admits that an opposition exists between (Jod and the world." 
And again: "the essence of religion, therefore, materially re* 
garded, consists in the recognition of a higher Being, dis- 
tinguiflhable from the world, and of the dependence of the worid 
on the same. Thus, that which might otherwise be regarded 
as reli^on, is reduced back to its proper form. Thus, for ex- 
ample, belief in freedom and immortality partakes only so far 
of a religious nature as it refers to that distinction, and to the 
relation between God and the world; namely, as it expresses 
the acknowledgment of a true reality of finite existence, and 
of a timeless relation to the Eternal. Were this relation not 
recognised, the view of the soul's immortality would no more 
concern religion, than does» for example, the admission that 
matter througliout all its mutable accidents remains identical. 

S 13, BlLAnONS AND DISTINCTIONS. 

In order to comprehend how there can exist, notwithstand- 
ing the source and primal element of relijjnon bein*? tlitig 
constituted, a iiiultiibmiity and diversity of religion, among 
mankind, the distinction between subjective and objective 
religion must taken into acoonnt^ and thus the oontrasted 
and reciprocal action of the oonstantand inconstant in religions 
life becomes apparent. Each reli^^ous feeling is to be ap- 
proved or di^pproTed, according to its conformity to those ne- 
cessary and fiijidaniontal perceptions and determinations of the 
human spirit; and iiidt<.'d, so far, the distinction hetwoen true 
and &lse religion is to be firmly maintained; on the one hand, 
against certain doctrines of intuition ; and on the other, against 
certain doctrines of the possible occurrence of an exclusive pro~ 
cess of development of the collective religion of mankind. 
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Bat if we wish (which is, at all events dearahle) to form a 

general judgment concoming the origin of all that is defective 
in religion ; in that case, the distinction between passive and 
active piety, must not, as has too commonly been the case^ 
be disregarded. 

Remark 1. The difference between intellectual and actual 
religion, {inteUedualis et actualis) has hitherto been imiversally 
admitted. Both originate from the same source, and recipro- 
cally influence each other. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
consideration of action, and the consciousness of being and of 
cause, preceding the striving after an object, must l)e considered. 
See Clemens of Alex. Stromatum, iv. p. m. 275. t6 /Aa^«» roS 

fLav^dvti 'z^6rs^09»-^* A^x^ ^""^ ^fl/MWfY6i wdMit Xo/ix^; v^d^tut h yvo^ir/; tin 
Ah'titr ait sixurus raurij fj,6tp ^aoaxTri^i^tTai n r^j Xoytxnt i^irm 

Bbmabk 2. The relation of subjective and objective religion 
to the opposite of mind and idea, or to the opposite of the in^ 
ternal and external, or of the individual and common, is erro- 
neous. However, there is some good foundation for this usual 
distinction. For in the firtt place, a certain totality of re- 
ligious conceptions and modes of contemplation is formed in 
every religious per<^on, which in part, is itself conditionated by 
the progressive life, and in part as it operates, opposes the 
latter. Here we liave primnr ily an objectivity and subjectivity 
in religion. In the second place^ that totality of conceptions 
and maxims resulting from life, becomes subjective as soon as we 
oppose it to absolute and constant religion, or to the fundamental 
thoughts and relations which are identical in all subjects. In 
this case, the utmost extent of the distinction between the pecu- 
liar n nd the general becomes apparent. For a more exact account 
of this classification we refer to the work of Baumgarten-Cruaius, 
quoted above, p. 5. 

Remaek 3. Undoubtedly the antithesis, truth and falsehood, 
admits of being applied to religion, provided the original sensa- 
tion from whence religion proceeds, on the one hand fosters repre- 
sentations, and on the other, induces a knowledge of its import, 
and that not accidentally, but in accordance with a necessaiy 
mode. Indeed, we do not groundlesdy imagine that religion 
in its subjective manifestation, is never absolutely false, and 
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never posiUvelj true. Even the impure or bloody worship of 
Mjlitta or Moloch involves elements of truth; nevertheless^ 
univereal heathenism is false in principle, because the relation 
which holds as regards the perversion or denial of the ground- 
work of religious ideas, is quite distinct from its erroneous 
rights and applications of them. 

Rbmabx 4. The original constitution of humanity is such 
that it seeks after God, who allows himself to be found, ^j;rtA r. 
\2rn ^ ^® Apostles, zvii. 27, t. «. man does not 

I.. ■ — T 

j^liun Gotl; but ever strives after a more perfect communion with 
llim; and tins amounts to religio uciiva (not actualis practica). 
Booh of Wisdom, i. 1, 2. ^^ov^aan TEf/ xuff/cii/ Iv ayaMri^ri — t^tir^ffart 
avroi. on iv^iffxtrat roTg fz-ti iri/^a^ou<y<» outiv^ xat ifi^avi(^fTat roTg fi^ oltis- 
Toi>eiv d'jrp. Compare vi. 11, 12. ^dayei Tovf sTt^vfiouvrag, 15, 16. 
8uch is the kind of subjectivity which divine re\'eh\tion always 
employs, either in a wider or more conlinetl sense, as its indivi- 
dual means. Pussin: or pathetic suhjectivity, (passiva pathe- 
tica,) which can only be pursned and constrained by conscience 
and truth, is alone the cause of uul lief or of superstiiion. See 
Uber den Religw usher) riff der alien, Studien und Kritiken, &c. j 
Bd. I. Heft. iv. p. 729-32; and Tliecl. Beantwortung der FhUos, 
Dogma, von Dr Strauss, Thed, St. wid Kritik, 1842, p. 627. 



% 14. DEFECTS. 

■ 

To this extent sensuous self-consciousness uatui'ally and in- 
voluntarily continues to develope itself; but not so religious 
consciousness ; the developTncnt of the latter depends upon the 
free elevation of inan» which elevation appears to him degrada- 
tbn; 80 that he prefers a mere semUance of freedom.' This 
reserve and alienation of self, however sormountaUe it may be 
on the one Land, and impracticable on the other, has, never- 
theless, one consequence ; for it follows inevitably, that man's 
inert persistence in sensuous self-consciousness may lead to 
a life-development, which either boconies increasing unbe* 
lief/ (i, e, a denial of the mind's Amdamental perceptions of 
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God and the worlds) or snperstitioiiy* (t. e. an imlawfid separa- 
tion and intermixtare of these perceptions with the fiusts of 

sensuous consciousuess.) 

^ By this we do not mean to affirm the necessity of our fidi 
from God, grounded on the absolute constitution of man's nature. 
The subject under discussion, so fisu* as the philosophy of religion 
» concerned, turns on the occasioning cause and the possibilitj 
of this &U. The consdousness of God abiding in the human spirit, 
considered as a mere disposition or power, requires, in order to 
attain development and activity, motives and experience, without 
which there is in general no development of the finite spirit. By 
means of impressions and experience, however, self-conscious- 
ness is unceasingly excited at once or primarily in its sen- 
sitive faculty; and Belf-consciousness may continue passive or 
active, as relates to this Divine feeling incited simultaneously 
along with it. In proportion as a feeling of dependence ou God, 
in a free and consdous manner, is blissful, in the same proportion 
is a feeling of a purely necessary and servile dependence uubliss- 
fuL Still, a delusion here is possible, and does actually occur; 
and the delusion consists in this, namely, the Ego conceives itself 
to be more egoistic, more free, and more blessed, when it excludes 
to the utmost extent the feeling of dependence, persists in its 
sentient affection, and represses those conceptions and impulses 
which only arise out of Divine consciousness. If this occurs, 
man is not indeed entirdy estranged from religion, but he simply 
allows its access, and this may be denominated passive piety. 

Man is of necessity religious, for it is admitted that it exceeds 
his power to be devoid of conscience. But against this must, even 
the egoistic spirit revolts {Kaih i vim dm^fw iauror, by 
Philo. qu. deterior potiori insid. §. 10,) and that in two ways: 
First, it makes an effort from whence proceeds unbelief, and then 
another effort, out of which arises superstition. In the evil acti- 
vity of passive piety, man chiefly endeavours to nullify entirely 
or partially the facts of religious consciousness, (Psalm xiv. 1. 
Book of Wisdom^ ii. 2. In axirocyjhlui iyivvjjSij^iK, x. X.) by which 
means the phenomena and the reflections arising therefrom come 
to his aid, in the manner described by Philo (already referred to), 
and in the Book of Wisdom. But in case consciousness of God 
obtrude itself, man ruslies from unbelief into superstition, i. e. he 
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determinates the Divine to be something human, .sentient, and 
mundane, and decomposes the Divine feeling into the sensuous, 
• from whence fanatical representations, sometimes servile, some- 
times audacious, arise, and in accordance with which his inclina- 
tions are moulded. Sec Romans i. 21-25. From this perverted 
process is derived Heathenism, which, indeed, is religion, but of 
such a kind, that its Element consists in passive religion, and its 
Principle in active ayvwir/a -isoD. (See Book of Wisdom, xiii. 1. 
ct^a^i/a. Plutarch Super stUione.) For a similar construction 
of Heathenism, see Book of Wisdom, xiv. 11-31. 

> A term not confined to Holy Scripture; an&ria occurs iu 
Plutarch, de Superstitione, 2. 

• According to the strict meaning of the word, Superstitio 
implies a superabundance of religion — a bU[»p]emental religion 
(supersistere). For the primary question that interested anti- 
quity concerned the established religion, about which the sacer- 
dotal authorities gave information. Those who added to the mos 
approbatus various domestic, foreign, and novel forms of worship 
and expiations, were the superstitiosi, as dititinguished from the 
rdigiosij qui faciendarum praetermittcndarumque rerum divina- 
rum secundum morem civitatis dilcctura habent nec se super- 
stitionibuB implicant: according to Festus. The direct reference 
to superstites in Cicero, Servius, and Lactantius, is erroneous. 
But the same idea is conveyed by the term Superstition that 
Plutarch, thoutrh by a false etymology, ascribes to i^frj^xt/a, 
h^ov^ia xardxo^o; xal rrssh^yog. The Greeks expressed the same 
thing by s(Je>.&i^^»;(rx$/a. But the ancients overlooked the fact, 
that an exces? of superstition is not merely in truth and intrin- 
sically a deficieii' y, but even that it may originjillv spring from 
unbelief. Comparo Plutarch^ de Superstitions i, in. with iiomans 
i. 21, 23, 25. 

§ 15, FOfiMAL DEFECTS. 

Now some mixture of unbelief or superstitaon^ of &lse admia- 
sions or muoonoeptioiiB, univemUy arises wherever the defeo^ 
the m reli^iu l^e becomes a^arent, either under a fiirmal or 
material relation. The formal defects, mdeed, primarily eon- 

-sist in the disturLud relation of those functions in whose harmo- 
nious totality religion ought to pervade life. A partial exagge- 

D 
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ration of one function produces restrictions and renunciations of 
another, whereby either too mneh frigidity of unbelief, or too 
much fervour of superstition, as Plutarch has pointed out, be- ' 
come master of the whole. The restriction of religious life to 

feeling, or mysticism,* is in a. cti tain degree the more innocent 
and less dan<Terou9 defect ; whilst, on the contrary, flinaiicism,* 
or the restriction of religious feeling to fimcy and empiricism, 
merits the appeUation of the worst. Moreover, a partial indul- 
gence in religious speculation and reflection, — Gnosticism ; and, 
on the other hand, an exclusive bias ibr action, practice, exhi- 
bition — ^Nominalism, Pharisaism, and for creeds — Orthodoxy,* 
will ever tend to attract towards themselves some fundauieuUl 
defect or other. 

' In our day, it is partly iirnorance, and partly an actual recoil 
from the profundities of laiowltidg^e and life, which trifle in a 
blameable and senseless luauner with the terms ^lysticism and 
Mystic. On the one hand, this latter word is used synonymously 
with "Visionary" and "Fanatic;" although, in truth, it is as 
utterly remote from these, and about as dissimilar, as Jan- 
senism and Loyolism; on tlic other liand, the term has been 
erected as a Ijoundary-mark for the realms of the common- 
place understand in;^; riL';aiiist every doctrine co£^nisant ofau tilijoc- 
tive trutli, of an innnanenl lliought, or of the iinmediateness of 
Divine operations and communications; so that not only Herder, 
Hamann, and Clau dius, but even Lcssing, nay, Kant and Fichte, 
almost all come under the catej^ory of Arch-Mystics. See, in 
Tlwol. Stud, 1828, my account of Twesten's Lectures, p. 199. 
Generally, the error under consideration is expressed by the 
phrase : To run wild in gloomy feelings (or eyen to revel in them); 
in which this much at least is admitted, that the qnostion, cer- 
tainly, turns upon feeling, contemplation, and, in general, upon 
the mode of cognising what intuition is, whenever tlie discussion 
turns upon the mystical, or mysticism, and upon internal experi- 
ence. The term is derived from the Greek worship, tlie most 
important part of which consisted in solemn self-communications 
of Deity. The Supreme Being had not oidy bestowed upon a 
country and a people, at once and originally, some essential consti- 
tuents of clvilisatioQ, such as law and usage, agriculture and the 
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cultivation of tlic vine, and the active faculties associated with 
these, and in tlic enjoyment of which, fellowship even with Deity 
was partaken; but, more than this, He had also instituted perma- 
nent rules, and bequeathed them to man, from the very foundation 
of Theophany ; (see Hymn. Horn. i>i Cererem, 474,) by means of 
which particular races, as represented by virtuous individuals, 
might partake in the blessing of a full consecration to a higher 
life. Tlie consummations pertaining to this, in so far aa they were 
completions of the human state, and the goal of human efforts, 
were called rihrit nXcra/; in so far as they were, in the highest 
sense, representative and executive actions, they were denomi- 
nated ofy/a; and finally, when they were concealed and included, 
and demanded a denial of common experience, meditation, speech, 
and act, they were designated fiuern^ia. imuw, to wink, ii^uttt, to 
place a person in that condition, i. e., to bring him from a 
state of non-sight to sight, or the reverse — to a state of secret 
experience. My<mj;, in this point of view, is one who 18 experi- 
enced, one who is initiated. Thus, the matters, actions, and the 
conditions appertaining to them, were styled Mysteries. Instruc- 
tion in these, and a skilful manner of performing them, were, for 
example, termed //.varix^ t^finviiet- The mystical, therefore, when 
taken in an objective sense, is always Divinity, in the act of 
communicating itself to man by means of an external or internal 
medium; as, for instance, by a sacrament. On the other hand, 
in a eubjective view, it is an especial experience, perception, and* 
discovery of the same^ snbjeeted to peculiar oimdiitions and pro- 
oeaaes. For altlumglL man, in the abstract, is capacitated and 
designed for Divine communions, still there is, at the same 
time, eaaentiaUy associated with this capacity, a certain self-re- 
atrainty ascetic self-denial, and self-renunciation, arising partly 
from sensuous, partly only from mental idiosyncrasy, in order 
that, while stiU a member of a common, earthly and temporal 
state, he may become acquainted witib, and participate in^ that 
which iB uncommon. It is consequently evident^ that every reli- 
gions and believing man, as such, is a Mystic; for be who has no 
oonsciousness of the Deity is unable either to discern or venerate 
Him; and whoever gives God merely a passing thought, unac- 
companied by love and purity of heart, is ni capable of livingly 
apprehending Him; far less is he, who desires to see Him 
sensibly, capable of discerning Him spiritually. The internal 
living energy of religion is always Mystical; and the Christian 
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notions of illnmxnation, of revelation, inearnfttion, 
tion, of the sacrament and of tlie resurrection, are essentially 
mystical elements. Whenever the religions and church life re- 
covers from the effects of external perception and sterile scho- 
lasticism, and once more refreshes itself from its own pure foun- 
tains, and directs itself towards its true aim; then does it ap- 
pear more and more mystical, giving rise to the outcry, that 
Mystictsm is gaining the ascendancy. Mysiaciam is a partial 
domination and degenerated form of the Mystical tendency. 
Internal perception may already he defective, by renouncing the 
historical and ecclenastical element of true religion; as for ex* 
ample, whenever Christians seek after and pret»d to an inter- 
nal light independent of God's word; or when they reject and 
contemn the sacrament^ in order to indulge a preference for 
prayer. This inwardness becomes still farther defective, when, 
in the foim of exclusive sensitiveness, it oppoaes the claims of 
thought, divests itself of action, and prematurely desires a violent 
gratification, partly of intuitive love, and partly of Divine rest. 
Instead of intellectual contemplations, there arise empirical fan- 
tasies; instead of rest in God, indolence and quietism; and what is 
worse than all, instead of love for God, there is evinced a wanton 
and impure coquetry with natural beauty, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, there exists a pietistic and ascetic sternness towards 
the j)urcly liumaii ami rational. For a full view of tlic idea of 
Mystic and Mysticism, sec Sack's Christliche Polemik., Ilam- 
burpf, 1838, p. 1^88 scq. These blemishes at least, if they do 
not fully attain lo the character of deixencratious, occur in all 
the principal manifestations of mystical rcliffion. Their origi- 
nal historical domicile is India and Kfrypt. When Greek science 
was first occupied with relii^ion, and chiefly (as among the Orphi- 
cans) with the positive rclii^ion of Myth and Symbol, there arose 
a mystical interpictation, which was reiterated in Judaism and 
Christianity, and a pliy.sir;il Mysticism which rapidly degenerated 
in the most abominable main in into Magic and Theurgy. From 
the time of Socrates, it became metaphysical, and withdrew 
from positive rclijprion. The mtional ground of Phenomena, 
the 8upematur*al idea of Things, was the object towards wJiich 
Socrates directed his attention with ceaseless and untiring assi- 
duity, {Plat, comnv.) The road which conducts to an assimilation 
unto Deity, as Plato describes it, lies essentially through and 
in science; but this science developos itself into a loving con- 
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templaiion, and to an apprehennon of the Divine object, under 
invariable moral conditions. Subsequently, tlie Mjstioal aaso- 
ciates itself, again, with popular re%ion. It deores to subjec- 
tiyato eobacioauiese entirely, wbicli at first is merelj bistorieal, 
at leasts in men duly qualified and endowed, and thus, by means 
of a spiritualising intorpretation, exercise, and imitation, to 
emancipate it and render it ecstatic The spiritualiring process, as 
explained by the JudaicalPhilo, the Greek Flotinus (Porphyry), 
and the Christian Clemens of Alexandria, is nearly similar, in 
as much as they were all under the influence of Platonism, and 
contended against the internal experience of an historical re* 
li^on. Super-sensualism is only introduced by dialectic re- 
flection ; it is first consummated in the height of pure intelli- 
gence; but does not occur theoretically without, at the same 
time becoming practical. Virtues themselves are only staL|:<'s 
of purification for the contcmj)Lition of God; or rather, (accord- 
ing to Plotinus) the (luestion tunis on hujai:, — on tlie eiitiance 
of the centre into tlie centre. Sec Vof^t's Xeoplatonisnins und 
Ckristentlaim, lieilia j8o6. The mystical dialect adopted by 
the Keoplatonists passed over to the Christians. In propor- 
tion as the Christian mystics draw from that source, tlie more 
decidedly do they nianiicsl iheir errors. In Au^aistin, (Confess, 
and de ViUi Beata), the combined elements of mystical and 
speculative theolotry are conspicuous. iiuL;o vuii 8. Victor, 
Richard uiul Juliaiui Gerson, direct their etVorts towards a simi- 
lar combination; so that the renouncinf,^ love of God becomes the 
attending complement of science, or the latter, in all its three 
gmdations (ecstasy, association, repose,) is merely a means of 
elevation to the point of affectio ainorosa. The Mystics of the 
middle ages all more or less mi55take the dignity of faith; con- 
sequently, there are many who almost contemn the historical 
Christ, and especially treat the Divine manhood as a general 
relation, and as an idea to be realised hereafter. The relation 
of extraordinary Charismata to tlie common gift of the Holy 
Spirit, and the relation of ascetic to Christian life, appears to 
them unscriptural. These remarks «apply not only to M. Eckart 
(see Schmidt T/ieol. Stud., u. KHHL Jahrg., 1839, Ileft. 3); but 
also to Joh. Tauler. Fantastical and sensitive extravagances are 
particularly discussed by Ruisbroeck and Suso. Com])are Lieh- 
ner's writing's on Hu«:;o, Richard, and Gerson; likewi.se the more 
modern works of ileitfrich and Martensen. In the history of the 
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refonned churoli, the mystical tendeiicj <if a Wiegel, whom J. 
Arndt made use of, was called forth, through the authority of 
external orthodoxy, and by the diieet relation between the letter 
and the word of God, between justification and sanctification. 
In Bohme were united, with a mystical and practical tendency, 
TheoBophy and natural philosophy. GKchtel and Swedenboigj be- 
sides this> combined prophecy and a new revelation, together with 
a daim to renovate the church. Mysticism and Gnosticism, on 
account of their common bearing, are equally related to histori- 
cal religion; even a self-reflecting faith may labour to impart a 
life's breath of love to ideas (Bonaventura). Both may tend in 
a more or less degree towards a denial of a personal God, of a 
Creator, and of an historical Redeemer; and both may reject 
contemplation as well as reflection, and, together with fluth, deny 
both the active and passive religion of love. The historical idea 
of gnosticism has been copiously illustrated by Baur; see his 
€^iris6ian gnosis, or die ChristL religionspkilosopMe in ih/rer ges- 
e&i(MtcAM JShUwickehng, Tubingen, 1835, and l%e€L Siud., 
1837, 511. Kritik, StwUen, viber dm herjriff dcr gnosis, 

* Fafaticus, derived from famm (a place of divine mani- 
festation and revelation, where Divinity was experienced or 
surrendered up through the senses to sense), was used by the 
Latins generally in pejorem partem; hence the amplest and 
most prevailing idea of fenatidsm is^ an exaggerated esteem 
for the external and isolated facts of revelation. The fanatic 
opposes not only understanding, but is indifferent to, or dis- 
daims even reason and the inmost sanctuary <^ man. He says in 
his hearty there is no God ; He may perhaps be perceived in this 
way or that, or discovered here or there ; there is no atone- 
ment — ^it may be attained through this or that ordained expia- 
tion. The fimatic fllls up the vaoanoj in his understanding 
with fimtasy* the void of feeling with emotion. Hence it may 
be asserted that fanaticism is fantastical or emotional piety 
(iwdrn (pXsyfutfMvea, according to Plutarch), at times a frantic 
affirmation, originating in an innermost negation. 

* See Lessing's Worifs, Th. vi. p. 105 (DupUk, v. 1778). 
" The orthodoxist (not the orthodox, for he is on my side; I was 
not the first to distinguish between orthodoxist and orthodox) ; 
the orthodoxist simply aflirms," Sack's Pclem, p. 141. 

Rbmark. As a preliminary remark — ^how far removed Chris- 
tianity is from evciy partial gratification of any particular 
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function of religious life, may be learned from this: namely, 
that all the above-named exaggerations have believed them> 
selves competent to take possession of Christianity. And 
abstractedly it is evident that Christiaiiity demonstrates itself 
to be alone, of all religions, just as rich in mystical as in gno*!ti- 
cal elements; to be as practical as it is theoretical, and equally 
representative as it is meditative and active. Compare Theremin 
Abtinlstu adeii. IJerlin 18o*3, p. 10t3. On tiic Nature of Myati- 
ml Tkeologij, where the equal authority of historical, speculative, 
and mystical theology in Christianity is shown from the nature 
of the subject and Iroui tlic siiTii-total of the rd<][uir6ment8 to 
which Christianitj ought to correspond. 



§ 16* HATBBIAL DEFECTS. 

Each of these formal defects necessarily includes a tendency 
to some material defect, or far tends that way, aa that each 
fundamental thought of the religious Spirit, and some one in par- 
ticiikr, is denied, or becomes oloaded. In Atheism of any kindj' 
in Pantheism/ and in Polytheism, this defect appertains more to 
the idea of the Eternal, or the one Absolute Cause: In Fetich 
worship, in Idolatry,* and in a ceriain kind of Dualism,* it occurs 
more in the idea of the erood, and in Fatalism and (Jasualism, it 
tends to the idea oi ireedom and personality. 

' In reference to Atheism, w^e must hrst remark, that in its 
time, each of the material defects above named has been associated 
with this miserable negative title. The barbarian who observed 
no religious kite; the citizen who forsook the established reli- 
gion, (religio civilis,) \¥as reJ,^1rded by the Athenians or Romans 
as a person without God, and eminently godless. Whoever, 
hke the heathen, confines his veneration of Deity eitlier to the 
adoration of nature, or merely recognises tlie general abstract 
idea, rh Si/bfjis, in the apostle's view, an alho;; that is to say, one 
who stands in no covenant relation to that true God, who has 
revealed himself to man by testimonies. A house where idols 
were worshipped, was called by the Greek Jew oUov d^ttat. 
See Spnm, Hos, iv. 15. Whoever did not acknowledge the 
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Trinityy or denied the Mix^iVf the evtfia, the sxisiXBl of Ood, 
obtaiued also the title of Atheist; and sometiiaes even those 
who critically or seepticallj held inewe contrary to particular 
theistical systems, were, in like manner, denominated Atheists. 
The title dogmatic Atheist pertains to the physical philoso- 
phers of antiquity^ and to the Gallican sensualists^ and even 
in those cases is actual Atheism, when it denies, not the exist- 
ence of Godt hut proYidenee. As all the defects and excellen- 
cies of religion are accustomed to control unequally the cogniz- 
ing and acting subjectivity, on that very account, is Atheism 
either extremely rare, or everywhere imperfect; or else, very 
general. 

It is self-evident that Atheism is involved in all other material 
defects; for the idiosyncrasy and egoism, which are fundamental 
to all the obstructions of piety, are atheistical. Fhilo L^g, AUeg, 
i. p. 72, ed. lips. pSknvm di nal 6 mD« tUfum ^tf^ 

* Pantheism, had the ancients ever heard so strange a word, 
would in all probability have been understood as signi^ing a 
veneration for all the gods alike, and not for any one in particular. 
We do not deny that a necessity exists for denominating a cer- 
tain religious habit of thought by the word Pantheism, or an 
analogous term; which habit> (hovering between atheism and 
theism), when it inclines more to the former, transforms Deity 
into an abstract or epitome of the world's properties ; but when 
it tends more towards the latter, deduces irom the world some 
attribute or quality, passion and condition of Deity. 

The formula of Panthmsm is not that each thing is God, but 
that the universe is God. Yet, strictly speaking, it is only the 
doctrine of Bruno, (DeUa Causa, Prtnctpto ed Uno, Ven. 1584), 
and SpinofBa^ that harmonizes with this formula^ and also per- 
haps the Hyloxoistic system ; and if Parmenides imagined the 
All-One to be God, still with him that was a matter of coune. 
But other systems, denominated pantheistical, make so vast a 
distinction between God and the world, and teach that the lat- 
ter is so greatly conditionated by God, that they, in order 
to become again theism, merely leave what is defective in a 
pure idea of creation; which idea has no existence out of 
revelation, and in whose place are substituted doctrines of 
development and manifestation. With systems like these the 
above formula does not harmonize. And if modes of thought 
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BO varied as llu su iiiu all denominated pantheistic; modes which 
either do or do not strictly distinguish spirit from matter, which 
separate human thoiiL^lit from divine, and fain would recognise the 
former as conditionally free, and the latter unconditionally so, or 
not; then is it evident how dangerous and confusing such an ap- 
pellation may become, if it do not receive a mure comprdicnsive 
definition than has hitherto hecn t in rent. The more religious 
Pantheism is, the more it unicliorat< in the region of error, 
Polytheism on the one hand, and Dualism on the other; 3'et in 
such a manner, as uot to remedy their original causes, and it 
must consequently readopt their defects. That the ideas of 
the Absolute, the Good, and the Free have been outraged, (at 
least the two latter), by pantheism, is as certain, as that true re- 
ligion strmds iu no need of it, in order livingly to retain the rela- 
tion of God to things and conditions. In modem times, Jacobi 
ranks as the most distinguished opponent of pantheism. In 
opposition to the system of an impersonal logical (iod, and 
against the extreme offshoots of the latest speculative schools, 
Weise, Fichte junior, and Fischer, have boldly stood forward. 
With reference to the accusation, that Schleiermacher has intro- 
duced Spiuosism into Christian Dogma, see Schleiermacher 's 
supplement to Sack ; Nitzsch and Liicke Sendschrift an Del- 
hruck% 1827. As to the question, whether Pantheism, Uuns- 
formed into Theopantism, accords with Christianity? see Gabler 
de verm PhUosophke erga rel. Chr. Pietate, 1836, p. 43. Tins 
view is not supported, at least iu 1 Cor. xv. 28, though the cou- 
trary has been maintained. 

* TioXuSifa, Gregor. Nyss; ^o'^a iroXuSjor, PhOo. Jud. The Mo- 
notheists show, that the notion of i'uly theism is self-contra- 
dictory; (See Greg, of Nysa, Cateck.^ Introduction) — and, there- 
fore, even in Polytheism there is associated a species of atheism 
or denial of the Infinite, the Good, and the Free, although princi- 
pally the disavowal extends only to the Infinite. Considered in 
its historical manifestation, Polytheism consists iu tiie veneration 
of a certain totality of natural powers, to which, in conformity 
with the natural ])1iii()sophy prevailing at any period, the totality 
of nature's realms or reasons, conjointly with that of the desti- 
nies and instincts of human life, corresponds. In a moral aspect, 
Polytheism is related to Monotheism, just as the diversity of in- 
clinations, mutually conditionated, is related to the unity of the 
the ruling aud rational conscience. 
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Tliclcss there is of reason in polytlieism, the more do undcr- 
stfinflin^, sensation, and fantasy, enter into it; and, in this 
latter point of view, it ranks liiglier than liuiiiy forms of Mono- 
demon isni, or even of abstract Monotheism, liistorically, how- 
ever, tlic reaction of reason evidences itself even in Polytheism, 
partly by a representation of the highest God, the complement 
of the will of the Deities, by means of fate, and by the adoption 
of Dii Dcieque omnes as an unity for practical religious feeling; 
and partly the same reaction is evidenced by an especial dedica- 
tion of Mens, Virtus, Pietas, Fides, Misericordia, &c. Cic. de 
Lerjg. ii. 8. In the philosophical religious systems of the an- 
cients, as well as in some yet existing Asiatic religions, poly- 
theism is only a poetical and mythical aspect of pantheism. 

* An idol, in the sense of the Tlieist or Monotheist, is generally 
a false god, or a spurious object of reverence, ivmia tibdikw. Book 
of Wisdofiiy xiv. 1 2. xax^rtp^roj iritoia, XV. 4. When, for instance, 
Cyprian, or whoever it may be, speaks de idolorum vanitatc, he 
does not mean thereby the Images, Signa, Siraulacr% bat evil 
beings operative through them; or else the fantastic or delu- 
sive deities which they represent. And thus we understand the 
Apostle when he says, An Idol is nothing, 1 Cor. viii. 4*. How 
the admission of unreality, tibojXov ovdiv f(rri, can be reconciled 
with that of REALiry, 1 Cor. x. 20, a 9ui/ rd ieu/mtwt Siw, 
is shown in Theol. Stud. u. Krit.j i. 4, p. 740. Moreover, there is 
a species of idolatry arising out of the culthration of art, and 
the contemplation of nature; another, whioh maybe regarded as 
incidental Fetich woi-ship; and another again, as Mytliical An- 
thropomorphism. But no form of idolatry can be justified by the 
sensuous requirements of man — Cio» de ii. 11, est quaadam 
opinione ^ecies Deonim in oculis, non solum in meniibus — or 
by his oonseiousness lestrained and capable of discriminating be- 
tween signs and things; for that requirement arises from unbe- 
lief, and this oonsdouaness is not only transient and untenable, 
but even does not remove, where it exists, sopentition, or the 
spiritual complication of the idea of God in combination with 
created being. The self-judgment of heathenism, in this point 
of view, teaches us more livingly to feel the inestimable worth 
of the Mosaic prohibition of idols. See concerning the origi- 
nation and various stages of idolatry, The Book of Witdom^ xiii. 
and xiv. 

* A certain kind of Dualism arises in a twofold manner 
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from amidst Polytheism ; and, lirst, in such a mode, that 
Natura, as generally worshipped, is separated into a male and 
female principle (Sun and Moon, Fire and Water), whether as 
Osiris and Isis, Bclus and Astarte, fee, or as Liber and Ceres, 
&c., the whole idol systom being represented in it as a con- 
junction {aut^vyia). Sec my Theol. Stud., i. p. 44. And secondly, 
the useful and injurious deities in their plurality or unity are 
antagonistical. The general ground of the latter j)eculiar kind 
of dualism has l)een sketched by Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride^ 
45, who has alluded to it in a very interesting manner, t} 

rra^uayoi, dfT yineiv Ibiav xai uocrio a\, a.uD, xal xaxoD r^v ^{tctv 

tym. Now, comparatively, it is rather Eastern than Hellenic 
Pantheism which exhibits such opposites, in myth, worship, and 
philosophy; for the Hellenic deities all occasionally commit evil 
themselves, or leave it to be effected by inferior Genii, or by 
Fate. Philosophers, from the time of Socrates, and the 8toics 
absolve the gods from the charge of committing evil, and ascribo 
the accusation to Homeric inventions. The Stoics, especially, 
represent the gods as entirely innocent and harmless, and con- 
sider Providence to be ])ure and single. So long as Plutarch 
maintains, in opposition both to those who deny a providence 
and to those who dread the gods, and therefore in accordance 
with the Stoics — non posse suaviter vivi sec. Epicur. 22 — all 
the gods are reganlcd by him as /j^tiXiyjoi, dXi^/xajcoi, &c.; but 
afterwards he again opposes tho Stoical doctrine of the One 
good causality of the world, and seeks for something correspond- 
ing to the opposites, Osiris and Typhon, Ormuzd and Ariniann, 
which he really conceives he discovers everywhere in Plato, Py- 
thagoras, Empedocles, Heraclitus, and even in the Greek myth; 
and thus he often confouiid.s ilie pure negation of the Good, or the 
mere possibility of the Bad, with its concentric and positive cau- 
sality. Indeed, Dualism, according to his accurate explanation, 
is always atteiuj • led by pomt thing, in each of even its most 
complete forms. Either the good causality is only Stif, and the 
other dou/i^viovy or there is an ultimate victory achieved by the 
good, out of which, spontaneously, a higher essence of causality 
accrues to it; or else a third mediating principle restores, even 
during this Aeon, a good equilibrium: which principle, Plato 
is said to havo lir.^t clearly propounded in his ( Id age, and 
wluch corresponds to the Mediating Essence ol Isis, Mithras 
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(aceording to lib expknation /u^f), and Hannonia. Again, 
tlie aablunaiy world alone (xoct/m; n^iyuct m/ fktrA tiX^niv) 
18 exposed to tbe influences of the evil ddty. Aecording to 
Plato and Plutaich, the Bad cannot be altogether aubdued. 
Orus (cfe Iside Osiridey § 55) is himself dtcumscribed^ and 
has never yet destroyed Typhon. Dualistic worship, whether it 
consist in offering propitiatoiy sacrifioes to the evil deity or not» 
is the religion of anxiety and hatred. If this form of religion 
does not offer sacrifices to the aforesaid Good Deity, but, on the 
contrary, as is the ease amongst the heathen of A&ica, and 
many of the Asiatic and Polynesian Islands, offers them almost 
exclunvely to the God of Mnrder, War, and generally to all 
demons who work evil, then assuredly does such form of worship 
exhibit the most abandoned and most profligate aspect But it 
cannot be denied, that Dualism, particularly in the Zoroastric 
system, in its m<Hal eamestneaa-and detestation of evil, far sur- 
passes in truthfulness the beautiful Greek Polytheism. Greek 
ignoiBoce of the Bad and Oriental Polymathy, constitute a con- 
trast of errors resembling that presented by Pelagian and Mani- 
ch»an Christianity. See my Treatise on the Religious Notion 
of the Ancients. Stud u. Krit 1 4, p. 746, bocj. 



§ 17. HlfitOKIOAL AND POSITIVB BXUGION. 

It is not to be supposed, nor does (experience warrant the 
conclusion, that a religious community,^ merely regarded in it- 
self, (whatever be its ori^^ and however complete its authority,) 
should remedy those defects, and carry out a general and rational 
plan to peHeodon. It Is not to be supp(Kscd, that religiotts fel* 
lowship, when the internal reaction of ^damental conscious- 
ness upon religious pen erted life has proved insufficient, should 
be adequate to remove the bias of unbelief or superstition, to- 
gether \vith its effects. For, although it may be imagined that 
an individual, in his relation to the community, may be more 
oo-operative, and that feOowship may be more productive, or 
more pasdve and receptive; yet will his own personal corruption 
cooperate in the former case and be conipreliendod in the lat- 
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tcr. It cannot by any nif^nis be admitted that individual reli- 
gion, just on its being imparted, should immediately purify and 
rectify itself. VVe could as easily ima^ne, that when an oppor- 
tnmiy or necessity for action is afibrded^ either conjointly or re- 
ciprocally, all the immoral elements of the individual will should 
inunediately he reduced to a negation or a mystery. For even 
experience, from the standing-point of heathenism, testifies to the 
contrary, and iiuw nmch more so from that of Christianity. His- 
torical rehgions, (i.e. those grounded on myth and symbol,) and 
positive religions, dogmadcal and ritual,) resting upon ezter* 
nal authority^ more or less permanent, can scarcely be said to 
have resisted superstition ; rather may it be asserted that such 
religions, (as indeed the idea of heathenism, not derived from 
them, fully declares,) each in it« kind, has become the distinct 
seat of superstition, and thus again the exciting cause of domi- 
nant unbelief, 

* With reference to the relation whicli individual religion hears 
to the religion of the connnniiity at large, a subject hitherto hut 
partially investigated, we refer the reader to Schleiermacher's 
Glavhendehrej i. p. 49; 2d. edit. p. 36, and to Dc Wctic'^ Bibl. 
Dogm., p. 24. Tlic expression eluirch, there made use of, we con- 
fine to (JlinstirLiiity; although we may here venture to observe, 
that Christianity, in behalf of its accordance with the universal 
knowledge of religion, and by means of its generic fitness, cannot 
do otherwise than extend certain ideas which it has itself gener- 
ated, to this extent, that they become generic in relation to con- 
nected religious history, for example, revelation, church, kingdom 
of God, &c., and then determine other Ideas, which Cliristianity 
only has taken up and adopted, such as religion, dogma, sacra- 
ment, liturgy, &c., up to this extent, that they, in their kind, 
become new and specific. OnRdigion, see also Schleiermacher, 
2d edit., p. 40. 

Remark 1. The historical and positive are not to be entirely 
excluded; for external religious authority could not be maintain- 
ed without some sacred fact, by means of which the founder of 
a religion, or a testimony is authenticated. And, again, sacred 
histories, without permanent oracles, pontifical anthoritiefi, orun- 
aooompanied with records which are capable and participant of a 
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continual interpretation and application, could not preserve a 
religious community. Yet, on the other hand, the religion of a 
community may be more historical than positive, or vice versa, 
and it betrays a narrow view of religious history, if it be asserted 
that the distinction alluded to is somewhat arbitrary. Moli:uii- 
medanism is more positive than historical, although it endeavours 
to supply its internal deficiency of an historical element, by sup- 
portuig iiaclf on Judaism and Christianity. The more ancient re- 
ligious community was ever more dependent on the immediate 
operation of facts, and maintained its permanent existence 
through myth and poetry; and partly through the institutes of a 
Numa and a Lycurgus, and partly by the aid of mysteries, it 
supplied what it required in dogma and legislation; tliusthe con- 
trast here alluded to is still farther expressed by tiie terms Myth 
and Dogma; or by iestbotical and ethical religion. 

Hemabk 2. A religious conmiunity does not attach itself chiefly 
to the universal facts of nature which are evervwhere alike (ex- 
pcricntia communis), but to some peculiar and extraordinary 
|)]ioMniii('non; and from this centre, a^rain, attains religious and 
comfonnable views of nature as a whole :uid in part: and this is 
the case partly, because the limited powers and weakness of 
man's nature take that course, and partly because religious 
community can only arise in conjunction with other social in- 
stitutes; and this ever by means of miracle only; tliat is, 
through the introduction of an entirely new relation of man to 
nature, difTering from tliiit in wln( li he is placed by civilization. 
If, then, piety, and a religious contcnqilation of nature, toa^ tlier 
^ with n pre-eminent regard for certain isolated experiences, are 
supposed to precede tlic formation of a community, then he 
M'ho leads and regulates, or follows and yields to such precursors, 
and participates in the foundinq- of a commonwealth, cannot do 
so without the aid of Deity, and is enabled to effect this object 
only by means of some Divine act : a Oerc.^ must appear, and sow 
the fields witli corn. No Commonwoalth or History exists with- 
out a Tlicophany; with it a distinct sacred history of a people, a 
country, and of the world is acquired. Myth is the ornl narra- 
tion, and then the tradition of whatever has to be told, trans- 
mitted, and repeated, that is of paramount importance; it is tlie 
language, the remembrance of the manifestations and fa\ our3 
of the gods, in each peculiar myth, or in such as is funda- 
mental to some common veneration and constitution, there is 
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another tlie<dogical, or rather theogonic and cosmogomo myth 
included, oonstituting a primeval histoiy, not of a atate» but 
of the earth and of nature. We cannot discuBB the subject of 
either philosophical or poetical myth in this connexion. 

Myth is religious primeval histoiy : but it differs from pure 
history, not merely in its origin, bekig prior to all fixed chro- 
nology and recoids; but in an especial manner because it does 
not interrogate and inquire, {hro^uv), but asserts and testifies, 
or principally speaks, to produce faith, and not to impart know* 
ledge; and it is also distinguished from hbtoty by speak* 
ing, in part, of things which do not admit of the testimony of 
eye-witnesses, and in part Lj delivering the facts, and their 
credible apprehension unanalyzed, and the actual and true undi- 
vided. In this definition, nothing is involved which interferes 
with the discovery of myths in the Holy Scriptures, which are 
the records of true religion. The rather it may be maintained 
that, in certain respects, the Holy Scriptures alone contain 
Myths, and heathenism none. But from a diflbrent point of 
view, on the other hand, it may be asserted, that Myth is not 
contained in the CSanonical Scriptures, namely, from that point 
whence the homogenei^ of heathen primitive history, originating 
out of fimtastic subjectivity, presents itself under the name of 
myth, mythology, in contradistinction to theology. But if myth 
be considered in the purity with which it excludes intentional or 
unintentional fiction, or rather as it includes eveiythmg founded 
on fact, and on tiie other hand, represents what is new and 
strsnge in matters of fhct, as they are reflected, variously modi- 
fied, through the diOd-Uke subjectivity of the first witnesses^ 
then is the idea of Myth also applicable to the narrative of the 
New Testament. The primitive history of Christianity is a new 
primitive history of humanity, involved in a narrative already 
historically unfolded. Christ is an impersonated mirade, a 
second Adam, and, in his kind, just as much a commencement 
as was the first Adam. The actions of Jesus, whom Filate cruci- 
fied, as they are avowed in universal history, infallibly demon- 
strate that such a person existed ; consequently the trace of the 
marvellous in his deeds and destinies does not by any mesne 
confirm the prepossession that they were unreal. The actual 
and indisputable character of Christianity, as originally experi- 
enced in man's consciousness, presupposes a kind of origin, in 
accordance with which its originatiuu and foundation, could 
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not by poaaibiltty be an invention. The reality of mirade, or 
the miracle of reality, neceaaarilj imparts to histoiy a typical 
and poetical, and, to a certain extent^ a mythical character. If 
the Geological criticism of evangelical histoiy discovers elements 
of narration which are not founded on testimony, or which per- 
haps have only a general in for their basis, and acquire 
the through an a pasimiori inference from attested &ct 
to the unknown, and thus include more truth of £uth than 
reality of incident ; or if theological criticism meets with con* 
tradietions which are inexplicable by reason of the dissimilar 
reflex of the event upon the subjectivity of the eye-witness, or 
through the different degree of immediateness of the original 
witnesses yet left; then is this criticism, according to the condi- 
tion of things, upon the whole, only necessitated to separate, in 
the first plaice, particular kinds of narration in the New Testa- 
ment, as for example, previous and public histoiy; or it is required 
to adopt a symbolising not of the idea, but of the fac^ a symbol- 
ism wldch assumes for its firm basis — the historical verity of Christ 
as the Son of God; or it is necessitated to suspend its judgment, 
or to separate the apocryphal from the canonical. Fpon the 
subject of Myth in its highest form, as contained in Sacred His^ 
tory, see Lange, Uber (2. geaMMidten Charakter tL Kanom^ 
chen Evangdim, &c. Dutsb. 1836, p. 29> 41. In reference to 
Myth being ineooncileable with living, historical Monotheism, 
see Dr Sack's Bmerhunffen vher den /^cmdpimkt der Schrift, and 
Das Leben Jesu krit, 5ear(., by Strauss, Bonn 1886, p. 86. Con- 
cerning the idea of Myth in general, and the incompatibility of 
an undesignedly invented tradition with the nature and position 
of the primitive apostolical communion, see Jah. Muller Theol- 
Studenkrit, 1836, 3 H. p. 839—84. Finally, on the various 
kinds of sacred historical narrative, see Schmieder^s small but 
excellent treatise, PraUndnarim dner grUndiidien 
fsrHgung der BiUiechen OemAichie* Kaumbuig, 1837. — In the 
presence of history the substance of Myth is represented and pre- 
served ly symbol (conjectura), i. e. by meana of that natural or 
artificial, real or striking object, which obtains a prominent re- 
cognition in and b^ond itse^. Indeed, in one sense, every visible 
object, whether produced by nature or art, has a symbolical aspect. 
For no sooner does an object become apparent, tlian it imme- 
diately indicates its evil or good principle, its proximate or higher 
aim. Every thing indicates a something peculiar to itself that 
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can only be spiritiully contemplated. In a more limited Bense^ the 
symbol does not primarily originate the idea; but the idea selects 
and creates the symbol; or memoiy extending overall co-ezistence» 
and contemplation extending over all that is TisiblOi represent and 
illnstiate themselyes in a dharaeter calculated to effect their re- 
oonoiliation with the present and the sensible; for this pntpose the 
symbolical instinct^ as well as the intellectual mystagog, grasps 
unreservedly at whatever is either the simplest, most vital, and 
most fruitfiil immediately discoverable in natuie« or freely com- 
pounds from them objects not formed by nature, or represents her 
as renovated, and under a new aspect, as for example under that 
of a Greek idol. But heathenism em in this, that, in the first 
place, it continues unconscious of the distinction between Symbols 
and Ideas^ as well as of their various properties and qualities; 
whereby it converts symbol and myth into magic and divination; 
and in the second places it does not reserve the very highest — 
the formless, and the firee^ for spiritual contemplation. True, pure 
symbol, therefore, just as genuine myth, is only to be found in the 
region and service of revelation. On the subject of Symbol and 
Myth in general, see Creuzer's Sj/mbUik vnd MythdL dor AUen 
VSlber 1^ 1st book. Synopsis, p. 146; and Baur's 8ymb. u, My- 
ttol Oder dieJftUurrdiffumdMAUerthum, PartiiL Stuttg. 1825. 

Rkmabk 3. The idea of posiHve religion primarily passing 
from political economy and jurisprudence into theology, is but 
slightly exalted and illustrated, by being exchanged for an arbi- 
traiy constitution, (arbUrium Dei in eonsUtuenda rdigionej* 
It is with the will in the region of truth and righteousness, as 
with contmgeucy : we are compelled in the first place to retract 
these ideas again as often as they have been made use of. Ab- 
sdnteness is in no case competent to contend with the necessary 
and the fr^e; and the authority of revelation, of the state^ and 
of law, has ever been most undermined by those, who, like Hobbs 
and Thrasymaohos, (above mentioned), have endeavoured to sup- 
port that view. Fischer, therefore, in his IntrodwsHon to Jhgma, 
p. 26, ought not, even preliminarily, to have rejected the grounds 
and counter^prounds of rationalism and supra-naturalism, as he 
does in the following remarks: *'For it becomes us not to desire 
to judge what may be suitable or unsuitable for God, or what is 
expedient or inexpedient for his divine intentions towards hu- 
manity;" forwe miglit will) just as great propriety assert, that it 
does not become us to j udge whether anything be possible for God ; 

B 
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irkmhj the d]ACUBM<m ooacerning even physical grounds might 
be set aside. It is equally incoireoty in Ifigidiu$ b, QdL K. A. 
X. 4^ to aolTe the question of pLilosophets^ ^s%t ri M/mw 
by another^ eur verba possint videri naturalia magis quam afM- 
ram. For the opposite of the positiTO and natural is less abso- 
lute than that of the natural and arbitrary. Now, those who 
find the positive in whatever may be universally appended to the 
natural, appear to acknowledge this. See BaumgartmrOrutiuM^ 
already quoted^ p. 79. But the question may be asked, How and 
wherefore is the addition? I( for example, the particular creed 
n ursBTia, according to Eant's doctrine of religion, be added to 
a pure religious iiutb, then those who place great stress upon the 
difibrenee between the positive and natural may find themselves 
dissatisfied. 7?he Optra Supererogaiionia and productive dogmas 
would in that case constitute, for the most part, the positive. 
But Schleiermaoher dbdms {Qkmbend. § 19, p. 93) the super- 
added, but then in another way. If there be^ says he, a some- 
thing added, then the natural must be the same in all; but 
on the contrary, as the natural is 'in every one diffsrent^ and 
consequently the general and abstract is so likewise; so the pon- 
tave, even, can <mly be that peculiar determinateness with which 
religion exists in each ; and, in reference to religious oommu* 
nion— is the original and direct something which is given. In 
reply to this, we would ask, Is not the natural, also^ imme- 
diately bestowed; and does it not, perchance, commence for the 
first time to exist and co-operate with comparative critic and 
history? Has not the natural, in a peculiar and characteristic 
manner, accordingly as the common dogmas have moulded themr 
selves in each person, an active share? We would defend this 
principle, therefore, against Schleiermadier, as Harheineke and 
Wegsdieider, each in a manner peculiar to himself, assign to the 
religion of reason (which is alike in all) the name of positive; 
Aerein the latter only errs by constructing the positive of the 
rational qrstem out of rational truths and the demands of Scrip- 
ture; since the Scriptures, considered in the light of a Divine 
position, cannot possibly furnish any other than that of reason. 
Harheineke handles the subject in a different manner. And 
beyond a doubt, the natural and positive constitute two prin- 
ciples^ and in some measure two authorities of religious life, 
which are intimately related without absolutely negativing each 
other. The character of the natural is intrinric, that of the po* 
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flttive extriDBio; or, io jnreveiit being mimndentood, we seek the 
anthori^ef that whioh is immediately bejond us for the podttve, 
and for the natural, that which is imme^ately within us. The 
denre we feel witiiln na to exalt the eubjeetlTe to the objectiye, 
t% in accordance with man's destiny ibr social fellowflhip, ekeely 
interwoven with a desire to experience the specific in the nni- 
Tenal. This holds also in regard to the necessity of interrogat- 
ing experienoe and histoiy relative to matters of lbct> which 
either eonfiimatively conespond to those of conaoioiisness, or 
anticipate the developed oonsoiousness by exciting and typi- 
fying. Bj means of the wfmmiim a ooammv gmiikm; by 
tile universal proposition eonoendng the indispensableness of ex> 
perittice for the development of self-nxmscioosness^ and by means 
of the doctrines of the development of reason anticipated by 
revelation, and siich-like aiguments, this relation of the positive 
to the natural may be elucidated. Still this view of the suV 
ject is not exhaustive. In a striot sense, the positive con* 
tinuaUy ofibrs novelty and variety, such as at any time was to be 
developed from mere reason, and yet only such as, without preju* 
dice to freedom and spontaneity, is received and adopted, because 
it either corresponds to natural inquiries and expectations, or, 
in its connection with fkete and the testimonies of God, inter- 
nally or externally, it can trust itself to fStithj even before its 
assimilation and union with conviction. Thus, then, the positive 
exists in religion, in conjunction witii what is common, with 
what is fbunded on fiMt^ and with what, in this relation, is 
attested by Qod.~A positive religion elaams an especial authority 
for Dogmas and JUtos. Dogma is a declaration of the mind 
or will, which either exacts obedience and obeervance, or, 
above idl, demands, without forther ceremony, assent and eon- 
fession. It is only in the former sense that it occurs in the 
Beptuagint, Daniel iL 13, vL 9; Esth. iii. 9; 8 Mace x. 8; 
Lidre ii. 1 ; Acts of tiie Apostles xri« 4, (where it Is used in refe- 
rence to the Apostolical canon intended for the Gentfle Chris- 
tians,) Acts xvii. 7 ; Ephea ii. 15 ; Od. iL 14. In the latter texts, 
ChijfBOstom and l^eodoret have erroneously adopted the ether 
meaning. Dut even these Fathers of the chnreh, and before 
them Ignatius, demens, Origen, and Eusebius of Otssarea, 
speak of Christian doctrine (diicMiMa diwMmh*^) as of dogma, 
dogmas of the Lord, dogmas of the cAiuroh; but not in such 
a sense as that derived truth, or a scientific idea, or church 
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form, or even a subjectire apprehennon, ahould be imder- 
stood thereby. But dogmas, in 80 far as tbeae Fatben found 
tlicin 111 Christiauitj, and held ihem in esteem, were eonsid- 
cred by them as the fundamental truths of the gospel, wbieh 
must first be received, and without th«r aceeptanoe there 
could be no Christian orthodoxy. This phraseology the Fa- 
tlicrs adopted from the Stcdcs. Mare. Auiel. fc« ww, 2, 8, 
from a Treatise cm the Harmon i/ of the WoM, ToOro a^Ksirm, 
dij Uyfutra «tfr«. Of theso dogmas, he says, (4, 8,) they must 
be briefly conceived and expressed in order that they may be 
readily applied to the conduct of life. They are denominated 
by liiin (8, 6,) the dogmas of fvkt etenial truths founded on 
reason. Seneca, Kp. 94, 95, terms them the roots of moral 
knowledge and doctrine, the elements of which the body of wis- 
dom consists, the heart of life, &c Compare also a phraseology 
detected by Baur, (rti6. Zmibdirift, 1832, 4, p. 194,) according 
to which boyfMtra were, in the Pythagorean system, tantamount to 
principles, arur/ita. It was just this idea of the first principle and 
essential nature of truth, requiring, as it does, &ith rather than 
a-oot/;/„ which the Fathers expressed by dogma. Even thedis^ 
tinctivc contrast between doy/Mt and »^fi/yAta, laid down by Basil 
{de Spir. S.) as well as that of eaoterio and exotic Christianity, 
admits of illustration ftom Seneca. In short, to prove the oppo- 
site signification of the word, MarcelluB of Ancyra has been ap- 
pealed to, who, in Eusebius, c. Marc Ancyr, i. c 4, blames 
Asterius for grounding the doctrine ^ the Son rather upon the 
doj^ias of his predecessors, than upon the Uyt, And it 
is uinversally admitted, that even this incorrect signification 
of the word dogma must necessarily have occurred both among 
Greeks and Christians. All scholastic disputation falls back 
upon, and proceeds from, recognised fundamentsl positions. 
Even tlic sceptics, whilst they stopped short of affinnation and 
demonstration, or subverted what previously may have been 
maintained, still cherished negative canons. Now, as in every 
association of doctrine, there appears a manifest inclination, 
upon false or unseasonable authority, to accept and to establish 
a something; so there arises not amply a highly manifold confiict 
between the established principles of the schools, but also a con- 
test concerning the determinableness of truth itself, and even 
hatred and suspicion arc excited against the tenets of schools 
and cliurclies. Thus, the terms A&y^/t^a, hyfiarH^nv, &c., acquire 
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ihar 86C<mdai7 signification, and come oapridously to denote the 
kumany the non-^zietent, the arbitiaiy, the temporal, and the 
mutable. The sceptic charges the dogmatist with giving him 
M^MSrcy when he asks for Mltfffs; and, in like manner, the 
practical man says to the theoretical, I ask for wnvfMxrogf 
and jou give me Mdfi£/( Ixxjinxi). The Biblical theologian ad- 
dresses the confessor of the diurch-creed and requires Uyoi, 
who gives in return do/zMtnt mtpa. Upon the whole, the ancient 
ehurdi was not aware that doctiines, in tiieir development and 
differences, as entertained by bishops, were related to the Si^c - 

in the same manner as ^e Greek of the schools 

was to absolute rational truth; but ecclesiastical teachers com- 
pare the seholastio controversies of the Qreeks with the contra- 
dictions of heretics amongst each other; and onlj such an iso- 
lated phenomenon, as Gobaroa the Honophysite, refers to the 
contradictions of even the so'CaUe4 orthodox. It was equally 
unacquainted with the contrast between the direct believing ap- 
prehension and the scientific formula; for the contrast of ir/tfri; and 
^vMtf/;, or x^fu^/^a and do^/ta bad still another signification than 
this. Thus, if the subject discussed related to dogmaiiihuB ecd^ 
magticis, and was paraphrased after the manner of Gennadius of 
Marsdlles, or Isidor of Seville^ still doctrines were not intended 
thereby, such as the church originaUy had anything to do with, 
nor even the mere forms which she had given to truth; but 
only that which she had received with the Divine word, which 
she might preserve and hand down, by means of her in- 
herent authority, as essential. Hence, Vincent of Lerins does 
not entitle his work, Ccdestis PhUosophice Dogmata, nor Dion. 
Petavius his great one, Dogmata Theologica, because they de- 
sire to quote a mass of the doctrinal opinions maintained by 
theologians, but because the latter wishes to describe, after an 
historical method, the system of Christian tenets as they are 
recognised by the Holy Scriptures, and by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. Now, so far as every catholic paraphrase of Christianity 
admits ethical axioms, so the latter also are included by Genna- 
dius under the idea of DogTna. But as, upon the whole. Chris- 
tian action is derivative and determinate, and Christian faith is 
primary and determining; so the ancients partly opposed, and 
partly fused into one whole, after the example of the Stoics, dog- 
matism and ethica See Clem. Alex. Pwdag. Exord. where the 
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Divine Logos in its two-fold function is represented, as 6/3a<T- 
xaX/xi;, briX(tirixh( iv toTq doy/MarixoTt, uilil as crgaxr/xit and -cnhrcyjo- 
yhg. See also Theodoret, Z. 1. Ps. Tmh /liv Hi — j^^/xj^v rouroy l^a.- 

tdo^()> inat. Uciice a judgment can now be furmod as to 
wlietlicr Budde and Pfaff were not justified, according to tlie an- 
cient usage of language, in opposing and combining tfieoloaia dog- 
matica et moralis; and whether Doderlin, who has many followers, 
was not in error, when he says, in his Inst. Theol. Christ., ed. 4, 
p. 192, Theologiam theorcticam male nostris temporibus dici 
cceptam esse dogniaLicaai, auetore hand dubie Buddeo, theologo 
alias bumma? et a<jcuratie discipline, TUimannus I. c. monuit. 
Nam thcologia dogmatica proprie est, quse agit de placitis et 
opinionibus theologorum. Nec enim apud veteres ooy.aa dice- 
batur de doetrina ipsa, sed de sententia doctoris alicujus, &c. 
Of all these assertions, apart from the praise bestowed on the 
excellent Budde, and without depreciating the merits of Doder- 
lein, the very reverse is true. 

Remark 4. The above position is subject to an unavoidable 
ambiguity, since it may exist under diftercnt modiJications, ac- 
cording as Christianity is included or excluded ; for, on the one 
hand, Christianity being only an historical, common, and imparted 
religion, never forming in itself a bulwark against unbelief or su- 
perstition; and, on the other hand, the more it was embraced asan 
historical and positive religion (which happened in other religions 
also), it must incur the charge of superstition, and through this, 
of infidelity; yet altogether apart from the distinction of the true 
and the hypothetical, there are, with reference to the historical 
and positive, the folluwing contrasts between testamentary and 
extra-tcstamentar}'" religion. 

a. Whilst the sacred history of the Testaments is linked by an 
unbroken chain to the earliest dawn of primitive history, and 
comes down to the time of the Roman Augustus, heathen reli- 
gions can only revert to the mere primeval history of civilization, 
and supply their deficiency partly by poetry on the history of 
nature and nations, and partly by means of isolated miracles and 
magic. Tliey rely on history without possessing any, and they 
are destitute of prophecy and fulfilment. 

h. The institution of religion coinciding with the foundation 
of a state, is, when not sanctioned by testaments, vassalage; but 
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authorised by them, it becomes a governing and conditionating 
power, and this in such a manner, that the state appears mani- 
festly to be merely founded for the sake of religion. 

c. In many cases, Heathenism, in proportion a.s it is historical, 
is so much the less positive; and the less historical it is, so much 
the more dogmatical is it. Supported by testaments, the must 
intimate connection of both from beginning to end, takes place, 
tboQgh varying acoordmg to the varying stages of revelation. 

§ 18. NATURAL* AKD RATIONAL RELIGION. 

Although the Idea ot religion, abstractedly considered as 
trae, origi]iaI> and rational, has not left itself untestified upon 
such oeoasionB as have been aflbrded to it by the contemplation of 
nainre and by experience ; and has still more, by means of moral 
and state education,* and that tbrongfa the organ of science and 
schools, unconsciously developed itself to a thorouglily ( on scions 
rcnnnciation and striiggie a^inst snpcrstition ; (as, for example, 
from the time of Socrates among the Greeks, who may be se- 
lected as an adequate representative of the rest ;) — still, all 
improvements achieved by this mode have either dkectly and 
at once degenerated, or else they have, partly in their intensive 
and partly in their ex and protensive relation, shown their in- 
competency to overcome that iunciamental evil, which in some 
measure is original, or ha\ o £uled to supply a remedy capable 
of riotoriously subduing it. 

* Tlie term Natural Theology, with the rcli[,non involved 
therein, occurs, [especially in contradistinction to mythical and 
political, as ■vvcll as to historical and positive religion], in Varro, 
of whose work, de Divinis Antiquitaiibus, some extracts are to 
be found in AugiiMm rle Civ. 4, 27, 6, 2, 5, 7-9. Tlie Fontifex 
ScHvola, and Cornutus the btoic, obscr\'cd the same kind of divi- 
sion of theology. See Villoison ds Tripltd Theologia Mystemi^ue 
Veterinn, appended to De Sacy's edition of Sainte-Croix's Re* 
cherchcs sur les M ynth-es, &c., vol. ii. The natural philosophy of 
tlie andenta was not so universally anti-theological as it was 
represented by Epicurus and Lucretius. It did not, it is true. 
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become, strictly speaking, theological bjr acknowledging a my- 
thic god, together with bis attributes, [as interpretnted from 
the history of natural phenomena] of which Clemens Alex. (Stro- 
mcUumy V. p. m. 244) has dted many examples from the Orphic 
philosophy. But Varro preferred to treat of the physical gods in 
the higher sense of the Stoics. General natural philosophy and 
natural history is the source from whence springs the knowledge 
of religion and criterion of truth, but it is not the sole mythic fad 
or especial sacred history; this principle created natural religion 
and tiieology; and in this sense its acceptance appears necessary, 
in so far as it is desirable to distinguish it from rational religion, 
whioh is educed from the facts of consciousness. For as soon as 
conscience and experience come to be regarded as the insepar- 
able factors of the origin of religion, both terms, each for itself, 
monopolise everything opposed to historical and positive reli- 
gion, and merely in this antithesis become current as the more 
perfect or imperfect, as the ideal interpretation or critical solution, 
or as the required preparation of the positive. Augustin blames 
Varro for esteeming physical theology as the only true kind, 
and yet, at the same time, regarding positive religion (parti- 
cularly the established) as necessary and useful. Varro, after 
tlie example of the greatest philosophers, did not directly as* 
sail state religion. The sages of antiquity, for the most part, 
contented themselves with all^rising mythic dogma, or with 
representing potttive religion as a school for rational reli- 
gion. The same relation occurs in regard to Mysteries; and 
if here and there the same thing be repeated by Christian phi- 
losophers and theologians, still the foUoweiB of Wolfius assumed 
the reverse relation; whilst others, as, for example, Ferguson 
and Oruner, (InstU. Thed. Dogm» § xii., et SchoHoriy) regard 
reason as a mere formal intellectual faculty, the doctrine of the 
light of nature as wavering and confused, and theologia natUf 
ralit as empty and null, or as stolen from Holy Writ These 
opposcrs of natural theology, however, were willing to admit 
a nUionalis theologia within certain limits; that is to say, a phi- 
losophy of the Christian religion, by means of which (according 
to Meyer's method, or after the example of the C^uiesian theo- 
logians in Holland,) the substance of Christian mysteries might 
be conceived, and, to a certain extent, rendered comprehensible. 
Herin. Alex. Koel, Dws. ds rdigiow raiiiowiU, ed. sexta» Ultraj* 
1713. 
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* If, in this point of viow, tho Athenian or Roman State^ 
onioiy and the plastic art, or the popular life of the ancients^ as 
lepiesented in their comedx» be considered, it will then be per- 
oeiyed how often thej serve to separate the icbs of religion from 
oommon religionsness, to retain it in the region of the beantlful, 
the useful, or the suitable^ and firom thence to secure|for it 
a power whidi in part may counteract gross atheism, and in part 
oppose the inert mixture of holiness and unholiness. Comedy 
appears to deride all specific gods and modes of worship; and 
yet this appears to be done only for the purpose of turning the 
devout wicked into ridicule; those who — ^in animum inducunt 
snum, Jovem se placate posse donis, hostiis; et operam et Sum- 
turn perdunt^P^ut RvlA. y. 22 ; — or else, that by so doing. Ideal 
monotheism, which lies at the foundation of Dti Deseque omnes, 
might not be injured, but^ on the contrazy, benefited. And 
thus did comedy co-operate with state law, which interdicted 
foreign or private religious services, and expiations fi>r what was 
inexpiable. 

S 19. SUBJECT GONTXNUEI). 

The proo& of this position consist of indubitable &cta: 
f.e. upon the path of this reaction, (wMoh reaction being 

eminently scientific, and wliich had Leen depri\ LMl of every par- 
ticipntidii ut Hie), atheistical o|jiiiioiis were dii'cctly produced, 
either by means of a partial aud negative Protestanti&m ; ^ or, 
polytheism and idolism, for example, were only corrected in 
ihdr moral aspect; and in other respects, at best but ex-o 
changed fi>r dualism and pantheism f or finally again^ the 
whole qfstem of superstition was adopted as an integral part of 
that religion which is eternal, aud universally authentic.^ 

' In place of any other examples, see Lucretius, i. 68. 

> Greek ^liloBophy, in its whole range of development^ &om 
Anaxagoras to Plotinus and Porphyry, was restrained within 
these two limita of pure theism. 

* See JambUchus on the Egi/ptian Mysteries, Porphyry on 
Soorifices, which even the lattw defended, though ofiiared to evil 
spirits. 
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§ 20. SUBJECT COllTINUJiD. 

Now, if by means of the reaction above described, the tota- 
lity of reli£;ious doctrines (adniitted by Christiaiis as rational 
truth) or pure Theism/ had been in some way or other brou^ 
to light ; Bttll it did not therefore follow, that it would like- 
wise have mastered eyery province of individual and oommon 
Hfe, or even gained for itself an oi Iginal point, from whence 
it could proceed to farther efficiency. But rather we perceive, 
that it sought the esoteric form of existence and action, and 
that vigorous efibrts for religious lelluwship only first appear 
when natural and rational doctrines had entered into a compact 
with that positive religion, which had previonsly been opposed hy 
iihem.' The same condition in which, and by which natural and 
rational religion essentially consist, (the divesting truth of its foots 
and history), renders the religion of nature and reason incapable 
of founding a coimnumoa through itself, and for itself.* 

* For a view of the doctrine of a World-Creator, who is not a 
mere world-oonstructor; of the doctrine of a personal 0 d, not a 
mere ^ihv, and of the doctrine of a merely free and good Beings 
entirely distinct from the evil, ap^^i), and equally so from passioji 
and fate^ see GQiristoph. Meiner's Hi$l. Dootrinm de vero Deo 
omntiim rerum auctore atque r$e6ore, p. 1 et 2, Lemg. 1780 ; and 
Boutorweck's Treatise iv. Der reine Theismus. 

* The neoplatonic divines arc chiefly sealous for the altar, and 
only a Julian employs every possible means to re-establish a phi- 
losophically reformed priesthood, and a real sacrifice. 

' How unconconiod are Seneca and Marcus AmreHus that tlie 
institutions which inculcate reverence for the gods, and which 
they despise^ ihould be destroyed, and how equally indifferent, 
that for the reverence they laud, others should be instituted. 

§ 21. CONCLUSION. 

It would seem, however, that the Idea of religion had, not- 
withstanding, been on the point of realization, through the 
powers of rational thought m the human race ; and this, too. 
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in the paili of Teleology. For it exteuded so far, as not only 
U) perueive Llie evil with which the actual world is altiicted, but 
had even advaooed to the Idea of redemption^ and to inquira 
whether the process of the actoal redemptioii of the world 
had not already been inirodnoed, at a time when the spiritual- 
used and realised oourae of hmnan fife had already been 
pervaded by I^ha^rean and therapeutic institiitos, and Imd 
produced such champions agaiust e^dl and error as tlu^ hero 
of Philostratus» or a Plotiiius. Moreover, it farther inquired, 
whether science, when it had become wisdom, ooold not be 
advanced to the pnblio spirit of a church, and be oompetont 
to repreteni the Pktonio Son of the Good — the ofllpring of 
Ood, in humanity. But ibis was not achieved ; and we can 
perfectly understand why it could not have been so. The i)ad 
itselii or evil, is not an idea, but a sitrn and experience, 
obtruding itself upon man duiing the coutcmpktive and ac- 
tive operation of his original and ideal consciousness in life^ 
considered as such. Hence it happens, that those in whom 
the happmess of ideal cogitation has arisen^ in order to prevent 
it from becoming obscured, conceal and dinunisb the greatness 
and the depth of human mbery to the utmost, or else they en- 
dea\ (Mir lo represent it either as being natural, as being a 
channel for good, or as something altogether isolated and acci- 
dental. In this unseasonable attempt to triumph over evil, we 
find (in comparison with oriental nations) the Greeks especially 
involved, and among these particularly, the Stoics, whom we 
venture to call Pelagians, before Pelagius. The reverse of this 
holds good with Pythagoras and Plato. In them the religious 
Idea of the good was sufficiently strong to [lei ceive the pre\ ail- 
mg evil condition of the world, to confess it, and with deep 
earnestness to lament over it, and vet to maintain and to believe 
the possibiMtj of the triumph of the thinking will over seeming 
life. PbOoeophy proposed fer its object the wel&re of the world, 
but iktU it could not effect.* It was in some way or othw able 
to ewiceive or desire a Saviour, but could neither predict his ap- 
pearance, nor believe ui him before bib actual appearance. It 
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was able to perceive a few, (and these always increasing iu 
nmnber) who being qualified to pbilosopbise, raiisomed them* 
seLvQS moie and mora ; but it could not apprehwd actual le- 
damption, and aooordingly oould not reoognise the origm of 
evil; it oould not venture to ascribe it to the will — was compel- 
led to derive its origin from matter — was unable to convey 
the holiness of God to the living conscience, or to perceive the 
freedom of the will and personality ; and finally, was tbrced to 
nntnraUse and latalise the history of the Spirit ; thus imperfect 
Teleology and Aetiology mutually oomipted each other, and the 
entire truth of religion remained entangled in the knot^ which 
n«ther history, nor any compensation between idea and history, 

could diseiilaiigle. 

^ Apol!oniu3 of Tyana, tlie Pythagorean, whom PLilostratus, 
under a poetic and implied kind of parallelism, about the time 
of Vespasian and Domitian,u-eprcsentcd as traversing the world 
as the mcssiah of heathcnisin, and filling it witli the marvels of 
Indian philosophy and sanctity. See Baur ApoUonius von Tyana 
und Christus, oder dan VerJiiiUnUs dea Pi/tha/joreismm sum 
Christetithum. Tiib. Zeitschrift, f. Theol. 1832, H. 4. 

' Ackermann : Das Christltche in Plato, &ic., p. 332, " The 
essence of Christianity consists in its remedial power, that of 
Platonism in aiming to reach the same." Tliis remark still 
continues perfectly applicable, notwithstanding the cmcndatiou 
essayed by Dr Baur, Da^ Christltche in Platonismua oder /S'oc- 
rates und Ckrtstus. Tiib., 1837 — for the efficient and the realized 
idea are quite distinct. The latter is not produced by the former^ 
but by him who created the idea* 

B. O/Beodaiion. 

g 22. IDEA. 

Iff however, we continue conscious of our unmutable destiny 
for true religion and for fellowship in it^ this consciousness 
generates, in union with that experience dmved partly from 
historical and parUy from rational religion^ the Idea of revela- 
tion. Undoubtedly this idea itself would be, at the least, but 
very imperfectly exhibited, and would not, as it now is^ be at 
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our oommand, if its realisation did not precede ; for the two 
factors of the requisiteness of revelation, which wo have just 
now pointed out, first cxi?t aile([natoly and vigorously in revela- 
tion.* Once only, and that in a very apooryphal manner, 
Heathenism dived into ftiturity, demanding and hoping for 
some new and Divine remedy for that rehgions and mond oor* 
niption of the world which had reached so terrific a climax.* 

* Upon the whole, man in a state of heathenism is so far 
from desirinnr or expecting any new development of religious his- 
tory, in opposition to tlie one under which lie is reared, that, ou 
the contrary, he only anticipates, either from an increasingly 
penetrative philosophy, or from some reawakened ancient tlieo- 
logy of mysteries which have been preserved in a state of 
purity, if not a remedy, at least some abatement of evil. 
Moreover, whatever has percljance been either supposed or ad- 
mitted by Stoics and Platonists concerning the continual cora- 
niunicaiiuna of the gods, is incompetent to fix the idea of reve- 
lation. Tlie expression of Marc. Aurel. lib. i. § 17, is remarkable: 
he congratulates himself in ha\nng been enabled to attain a dis- 
tinct and operative idea of life, strictly conform rIiIc to nature; 
and that, in so far as it depends upon the gods and tluir sugges- 
tions, nothing is wantinif to enable liim to lead, even now, 
such a life: the fault mubt be attributed only to himself if this 
result 1 not attained, inasmuch as ho may not perhaps have 
duly attended to the admonitions (if^ro/xiUn;) of the gods — which, 
however, may be unintelligible doctrines (jMnoyov/i hihaaxayJai). 
Thom. Gataker adduces on this passage the asserii iiis of Plato, 
in Plnk'bus, of Cicero {Tusc. 1.), and Seneca {Ep. iiO), where 
philosophy is so rejiresented, that if it he not in reality the gift 
of tlie s^ods, it would be more than all they could bestow. Thus, 
philosophical religion, whether it be regarded as a Di\nne gift, 
beyond which nothing is desirable, or as a higher form of human 
spontaneity, which bestows the bene vivere just as the gods only 
confer the vivere — such religion must, in either case, obstruct 
the idea of revelation. 

* See, among the works of Appulejus, the treatise de Natura 
Deorum, ed. Elmenliorst, page 90, 93, w lie re may be read a pro- 
phecy both against and for Egypt, as the holy land of ihe earth; 
which must either be considered a version from Christianity era 
monument of heathenism, essentially surpasding itself. 
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§ 23. fiBVBLATION AND BXDXMFTIOK. 

It is at least necessar}^ if wo desire to express the pecu- 
liarity of Christianity throufijh the idoa of revelation, to en- 
deavour to comprehend it as deduced from, and as combined 
witih^ the dooiiine of redemptioii; a mode of proceedmg which 
perfectly accords wiih the tenour of the previously deduced 
Idia; inasmneh as we were compelled to look for the original 
cause of degenerated rehgion in a tendency towards an un- 
real freedom, which had become a second nature, and which 
state mail enjoys through the suppression or change of his 
higher self-consciousness ; consequently, wo found, in a moral 
pomt of view, that the entire development of religious thought 
is checked^ fix>m the hnpossihility of reajising its fimda- 
meotal idea m a world afflicted with evil. At all events, 
the grouiul, object, substance, and characteristic of icvola- 
tioii, regarded in a Christian sense, cannot be deiiin fl with- 
out assistance from the idea of salvation. Undoubtedly, 
whenever a revelation is made, our perceptive powers and ener- 
gies are influenced; hat it by no means follows from this that a 
revelation from God should he at once declared a Divine (un- 
mediate, original, supernatural) communication of certain no- 
tions more or less transcendental.' Essential (jiiaiiges in hu- 
man perception, such as are here supposed, can novor exeln- 
sivcly or directly apply to the separate inteUectual or imagi- 
native faculty. Otherwise, the idea of the unnatural would 
rather be given by these, than that of the si^eroatnral. On the 
oontraiyy the essentially new defimteness of thb mode of percep* 
tioo originates in the correlative consequence of an activity which 
is wont to renew human life or human condition, thai is — in the 
redeeming activity of God; and the fact, which is of great im- 
portance, enforces this view also, namely, that the word Revela- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures indicates, only in a subordmate and 
derived sense. Divine, internal, perceptive communications; 
whilst, in the cluef passages which assert a revelation from God, 
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it imports a Divine discovery of the decree of salvation, or of 
the truth of salvation, oommimicated, not to individuab, but to 
universal man.> 

* It is tliis idea of revelation around whiuh the controversj be- 
tween the iiationulists and Supranaturalists has principally re- 
volved, i)artly durin.12: tlie Cartesian, and pnrtlydnrinf^ the Kantian 
period. The error of the supranaturalists consist.^ mfiinly in their 
only assuming, in the lii^t plaee, the miracle of knowled;[,^e and 
then sul)sequently other miracles. But the correct method of de- 
tecting this error, and setting it aside, would compel the Natural- 
ists, or even the Rationalists, (if tliey desired to usi^ this metliod,) 
to discern their own error, since it is simply the counterpart of tlie 
one into which the Supra-naturalists have fallen. In addition 
to the corrections this partial super-naturalistic idea of revela- 
tion has received from Daub, 8chleierraacher, De Wette, Mar- 
lieineke, Bockshammer, C. L. Nitzsch, Martens, Kaliler, and 
others; see B. Crusius' Einl. in d. St. d. Dofjm.. p. <K3, "A 
great institution for all limes, for the preserv^ation and bestowal 
of the holiest benefits on tlie souls of men, and, above all, of 
faith;" sec also Fischer's £itd,, &c., § 19-21; but especially 
Tvvesten, p. 345: "By revelation we understand here (where 
revelation, in a more limited sense, is the subject) the declaration 
of IJivine grace for the salvation juTr,^iai) of fallen Tn ^n ^ 
its original operation upon human cognition." 

' Thf^ word most directly eorrespoadmg to the thcoloLrical idea 
of revelation is a^fixaXiAj^if, the unveiling of what is ludden, not 
directly f a^i^oOp, manifestare. For the former is not used when 
ppraking of the testimonies God cfives of his existence and being, 
through reason, nature, and universal Instoiy; not even by 
Matthew, xi. 25, where, on the secminuly opposite assertion by 
Knapp, B. Crusius, and Hahn, may be referred to. But tlie lat- 
ter is termed fan^«u», Kom. i. 19, oCx ufj,d^rvsm iavri* d^jjxif, Aet-S of 
the Apostles, xiv. 17, and fo/r/J^f/v rravra ut^gu's-cv, Job. i. 9. in 80 
far as the essential word of all rational co^^nition is the medium. 
On the other hand, the opinion supported by Baump-arteu- 
Cnisius appears \mtenable, namely, that ix^avt^oZv may be the more 
trivial, for example, the more reniotc explication of the object 
giv^ through u'zoxa/.u^ti. For in the two passages in Rom. xv'i. 
25, xara arcxa^vu-v^iii fiuorrigUv y^^'^oii ui'Mviot; ffi0/yr,fj.hov, ^an^uj'MtTOf 
it VU9 did Tf y^apStv ff|o^9rix«» nar iTira^qn rou 6Jumu ^lou, and in 
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1 Pet. i. 20, ^ayi^t^ms dff ie^aruv ruv ^ ^ equival^t 
to the irord otherwiae peculiar^ only that it lefen upon tiie whole 
more to external than internal manifestation. For a AiUer dia- 
euauon on this phraseolc^y see Gar. L. Nit»ch De Rmtelaiume 
RdiffiowU extemaeadernqne piMiea, p. 8, sqq., and especially the 
first four essays; see also B. Crusiu% Bib* 2%e0(. p. 222. A 
correct display of the idea of revelation, as contained in the New 
Testament, might be comprised under the four foUowing heads: 
Fint, The revealing of the great mystery, namely, the decree of 
salvation and its hearings, resulting from the combined opera- 
tion of the personal appearance of the Redeemer with the Holy 
Spirit in the apostles and prophets, is made known to the world 
for the obedience of fidth, Rom. zvi. 26, compare i. 17; 1 Pet. 
i. 20; £ph. i. 9, iii. 9; 1 Cor. ii. 7; 1 Tim. iiL 16; 2 Tim. L 
9-iO; Tit. ii. 11. knpd»9~~wsn diQfCtfvwc. A public manifest 
appearance which the word r^yyt for example, in Jerem. xxxiii. 

6, also signifies. In so far, however, as this disclosure ofsid- 
vation, and even redemption is to a ccrtciiii extent iiiLumplete, 
and we still stand in hope, there is^ in tlio .^iccund place, an 
unveiling of the mystery of salvation for our contemplation, 
and this, too, in a public and manifest manner, with the return 
of Uliiist, who is now concealed alon<^ with our true life. Luke 
ivii. oO; Rom. viii. 18, 19; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 1 Pet. i. 5; in the 
same manner as the condiLionntL' differs from tlic condition, so tlie 
revelation of the Son of (iotl and that of Dn ine wisdom differs; 
which results, in the tkLnl place, in the (^Dnsciousne8S of faith, 
Gal. i. 12, 16; Epli. iii. 3; compare Alattli. xi. 25, xvi. 17. Even 
this revelation is the act of God or Christ, through the Holy 
Spirit. Fourth and lastly, TIiioul;1i God s grace more abundant 
developments of that consciousncas which is deici niinated through 
Christ, fall to the lot of the apostles, and believers influenced by 
their preachinjj; partly in behalf of doctrine, 1 Cor. xiv. G and 
26, Phil. iii. 1 ]);irtly in behalf of acting, Gal. ii. 2, and still 
more particularly for its apostolical ;nul Christian perfection, 

2 Cor. xii. 7; in all these bearings iLv^rr^m is the object of that 
contemplation, whidi is effected through revelation. 

Remark. ^Nothing has been revealed unto Christ of God, not 
even according to Revelat. i. 1, nor Joh. viii, 26*, 28, &c.; but 
Christ is the object and mediator of revelation, and is such be- 
cause He pre-eminently and originally ]);irucipate8 in knowledge 
with God, or in an entire fellovviiliip with Ilim. See Nitzsch De 
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TweL p. 10, 18, and B. OnisiuB' B&tL 2W. p. 234; an obsenra- 
tion wliioh of itaelf alone might have obviated innumeiable mo- 
dem definitions and expontiona of the idea of Ghristian revela* 
tion, or at least have imparted to them another direotion. 

§ 24. OBIGINALnT 0? BETSLA.TION. 

Of those elements, from wbenee arises tho idea of Bevela- 
tion, in its connection with redemption^ the fira6 is this^ namely^ 
that nothing save the creation of the religious dispodtion itself is 
equal to it in originality; or this, that revelation (despite its per- 
fect relation to the subsisting development of the Jirst he^f Inning 
of religion is a nmv commencement in the religious life of man, 
which mani&sts itself as such, partly in the consciousness of 
those who are enlightened by it, ^ and partly in ihe determina- 
tions whioh the world and the world's history receive through it. 
K revelation, then, is to be regarded as aotive in any way in 
the world," like redemption from the existence of evil which it 
is intended to overcome, then nothing can belong to it but 
what pertains, in a perceptible manner, and as a co-operative 
and developing power, to uninterrupted, progressive, or per- 
manent, kue religion. 

The element of originality becomes by this means at once 
exelnsive and antagonistic, so that the universal idea of revela- 
tion, such as the Gnostic parties ' among and near to Christians, 
or even newer doctrines have oonmiended, is inadmissible. 

Remabk 1. The element of originality as regards the idea of 
revelation, is just as much obscured aa it is recognised by such 
explanations as those contained in the Red, vb. die Rdig. p. 153, 
and in Schleiermaoher^s Qlavhend, i. § 19. This theologian has 
taken his idea of revelation, not from the Holy Scriptures, but 
from the philosophy of the general usage of language; and, in- 
deed, this is the reason why he considers sueh as too imperfect 
to express the peculiarity of Christianity. The entire immedi* 
ateness of revelation would appear to him as only perfectly ap- 
plicable to Christ as an authentic person ; but it is deserving of 
remark, that, according to Scriptural guidance, this view is here 
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inapplicable; for what has been objected to our assertion, as, for 
example, by Bblimer — see Pelt's JSHc^. p. 261 — an d«MMiXv>|/#^ or 
revelation in the above sense, has not occurred to Christ* That he 
taught what he heard, is something quite dilferent, for that even 
does the Holy Spirit. ICoreover, it is utteily impossible to main- 
tain the ideaof revelati<m, if originality could alone produce it. 
See Vatke BiU. Theol. i. Berlin 1835, p. 88, where he says, " cer- 
tain religious elements, whieh maintain in the consciotisness of 
spiritual heroes a mere objective position, admit of being ex- 
plained only as revelations of God, who thereby becomes him- 
self objective;" and, again, at p. 101, " God-consoiousness must 
be conceived in an especial manner as revdation;" and yet, 
at p. 668, he asserts that "the idea of the Old Testament 
religion, according to its true import^ had been revealed to the 
Hebrews." 

Rbmabk 2. Originality evidences itself subjectively by consci- 
ousness, (which is indebted to revelation for its determinations^) 
at once pointing out that it has obtained such by means of an 
especial history, included in history, — by means of a separate 
community, and altogether in a mode distinct from the general 
creation and preservation of spiritual life; and that these de- 
terminations maintain , within themselves, according to their 
value and power, an immediateness, to which the &cts of con- 
science, either merely arise equally, or, (in reference to what they 
have become, as simply dwofus without actuslity, or through an 
irregular development), do not arise equally. Originality also evi- 
dences itself objectively by the continuity of the preparations^ and 
uninterrupted operations, by means of which, as from a certain 
middle-point of world-histoiy, and radiating from thence, true 
religion has become predominant. If, for example, it be sup- 
posed that an inugeless and moral theism indispensably apper- 
tains to the authority of true religion, still it cannot be proved 
that the agency of a Pythagoms or a Zoroaster should essentially 
and organically succeed to make its way into the histoiy of the 
world's progress in this theistical subjection of superstition or un- 
belief; but, indeed, it may be assumed, that Abraham and Ifoses, 
by means of their relation to Christ, still advance in an infidlible 
manner to such a goal, and that all the monotheists in the world 
are the spiritual children of Abraham. See Theol. Stud, und 
Kfit 1842, p. 698. sq. 

^ Hence the originality of revelation is expressed in as strong 
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eontrasU ta dUdfMm^ xm) offM^ tfia rtS WSm; n^nu; for 
example, in 1 Cor. ii., Gai. i. 11, as is the originality of redemp- 
tion by Jolm i. 13; iii. B, Compare 2 Cor. iv. 6, Sr/ i dii; o $nn»9 
Ix ittttwc X^/»4«i (Genesis i. 8) IXa^M ly ro^ xa^ai^ iv»Sr, 

Inll designation of the two elements, originality and historicsl- 
noBS, which represent the genuine sapemataralism of the idea of 
Christian revelation; and nnanimously with this view, cathoHo an* 
tiquity comments, as Origen does, e. Ctis, i, p. 5, ed Hoesch, Xix- 

Mdfigiy wn^Tf not iurA/ttrng. Compare Jnstin Martyr 
Returr, inii, 

'See Twesten's Fori. p. 322. Since the Divine decree of 
redemption and reconciliation is to be considered as an eternal 
one^ so must its accomplishment also begin simultaneously with 
the &U of man." 

' Samaritan and Alexandrian blenders of religion, as, for ex- 
ample, Simon the Magician, as he is represented in the HomiUea 
of tiie pseudo-Clemens. The favourable judgment of a Clemens 
of Alexandria on certain Gentiles and on certain Greek doctrines, 
is quite of a different kind. See Keander, K, 0, i. 3, p. 919. 

§ 25. REVELATION HISTORICAL. 

If revelation, in reference to the dosfoneracy and incapacity 
of natural faith, operate in a redeeming manner, in that case 
it requires to be, not only in its form, but also in its substance, 
in a peouliar manner historical^ and at the same time to con* 
tain, under certain aspects, something entirely new* For sup- 
posing that the salvation of the world be an idea of pure rea- 
son, yet, as evil does not arise from rational necessity, the idea 
alluded to can only be termed a deduced one, and as such, 
oould never be elevated to a necessity f)arallel with the origi- 
nal facts of consciousness. But in truths Christians are con- 
soioua of salvation just as if it had been revealed unto them, 
not onl^ through &ots, but as a &ot. To Christians, indeed, 
an eternal decree of salvation has been communicated, but in- 
sepai'ftbly united with its accomplishment m tuiie, and in 
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union with tbe whole higher hbtoiy of the human raoe ; and 

this in such a manner, that the word of God, upon which 
Christians depend differently from what they do on rational 
principles, contains, in no stage of revelation, mere qualities 
alone of God or of the worlds or bare permanent relations, hut, 
in addition, invariably possesses Gospel and Prophecy. But 
the attributes and general relations of God and the world uni- 
versally mamtiun, by means of the revealed &et8 of salvation, 
new deternnnations ; hence we do not entirely oonour in that 
theological view, which, although in otlier respects it does jus- 
tice to the originality and exclusiveness of revelation, only ad- 
mits it to be a maturing prefonnation, or a public and actual 
introduction and exciting cause, of rational rel^on confined to 
the world.' 

Bkiiabk 1. The loftiest and purest theistical oonoeption occurs 
ring in the development of natural religion is overproduced 
apart from history, and in opposition to it; hence the idea 
attains the highest popular form in those ambiguous inscriptions 
*' to the unknown Qod." The Lord of heaven and earth, as 
Jehovah, as the God of Abraham, ostablishes from the veiy be- 
ginning, historically, an imageless and moral worship. And this 
peculiar historical character of revelation is admitted, even hy 
Lessing and Kant, these fathers of modem rationalism, who 
have been but too much neglected and disowned. 

Rbkabx 2. In natural development^ the historical or mythi- 
cal material in due time recedes altogether, and a purely dog- 
matical one stands forth, which is incapable of founding a com- 
munion, and only maintains its ground by a negative contest 
As often as it endeavours to complete itself by histoiy, it is a 
natural histoiy, which perchance terminates in a conflagration of 
the world, or begins anew by means of it^ and into which histoiy 
itself is absorbed. The doctrinal contents of revealed religion 
are, on the other hand, primarily combined with the ethical his- 
tory of humanity, to which physical history is subordinate. 

* With regard to this element of the idea of revelation, which 
we call historical, Lessing, {Ueb, die Erziehung des fnenschengea^ 
ebleekUi), and Kant» (fidigion mnerhalb der Otmum dea UoBsm 
Venmi^), who are opposed to naturalism, as well as supematu- 
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ralism, deserve more credit than lias yet been acknowledged. 
Lessing has left quite undetermined under what aspect revela- 
tion may be considered astiologically ; and has recognised it as 
being ilic peifectioii of tbe rational understanding, at once re- 
plete with Deity and providence. Revelation is an arithxneti* 
dan, and preeakulateB ramlts, wliich are afterwaide re-examined; 
and tbiu» in accordance with ancient prejudices, Leasing almost 
exdunvely Bought religion in the &cuUy of pcroeption, and 
education in practice. Kant, who at all timee seicee on the 
practical point of view, requires, in order to maintain a good 
fight against the evil principle, an ethical commonwealth. Now 
he deems it a weaknese that this commonwealth cannot be real- 
ized pare religioua faith alone; but notwithstanding, he 
esteema it a proportional gain, that there should exist a reunit- 
ing church &ith. It is a direct consequence of his hypothesis, 
that in the sense in which cotemporaiy theologians spoke of 
revelation, he could neither discern its necessity nor its reality. 
Proceeding, however, fhmi the undisputed &ct^ that pure mora- 
lly never possessed a firmer basis tlian the monotheism of Uko 
biblical church iaith, he insisted on its records, and its use of the 
idea of revelation, being so treated, as that the combined effect 
of the mysteries, which otherwise were passive and indifferent, 
or even injurious, might be accommodated to ethico-thmstical 
decisions. His doctrine was, that we should avail ourselves of 
the Son of God, and his atoning death, Ice, as historical expree- 
sions, as active types and pledges of practical and rational truths; 
and thus he sketched out a philosophy of Christianity, which 
comprehended the nature of the subject-matter as truly, as it 
ever possibly could do from such a point of view; and at least 
much more laiihiully and intrinsically than any that had imme- 
diately preceded it. It was just this ingenious retreat into the 
positive (as in the mean time the grammatico-historical inter- 
pretation had begun to make its appearance) that those who too 
readily acquiesced in his negations, neglected to enter. As far 
as we know, there is only one theologian who has adjusted, not 
only these negations, (whilst pointing out in an historico-teleolo- 
gical manner the necessity of an external and public introduction 
of true religion, by means of revealing and inciting facts), but has 
also carried out Kant's attempt, upon the historical stand of the 
Qospel, to separate what represents from what is represented, 
and to indicate the latter in practical reason ; and thi% too, in 
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ftticH a manner, as to form one of the most complete theories 
of revelation yre poMeae. Nitnoh moat rigidlj distinguished 
divine, supernatural revelation from religion, and revelation 
as the outward form from inspiration, so as to comhine a ma- 
terial rationalism with formal aupematuralism. His explana- 
tory work, Ueber das heil <Ur Wdt, "On the Salvation of the 
World," Wittenb. 1817; and Ueber daeHea der KinM, 1821. 
His preparatory one, De dieerimine kgidaiianie et ineUMionie 
divina, Yiteb. 1802; and hia supplementaiy essays^ De mortiB 
a Jeau Chritto oppiiia Moeeeitaie momU, Viteb. 1810, 1811 ; 
and De graUof Dei juetifioan^ neeessUaie marali, Viteb. 181% 
1813, may be compared with his principal work, De revdatione 
rel. externa eademque puM. The former treatises have been re- 
puUished, together with kindred worka» De AnUmtmiamo Jo* 
AgricoUe, &c. under the general title^ De diecrimine revda- 
tionia imper<Uor{(B et didactka proUue. acad. sor. reco^n. et 
emend. Carol. Lud. Nitzsch. Viteb. 1830. The theory of 
Christian revelation developed in these woHlb, notwithstanding 
eotemporaiy literature has not done justice to its peculiar ex- 
cellence, is one of the most important in philosophical tbcology, 
and belongs to one of the most roiuarkable trandtions exliibited 
in our times. This theory has been the means of preserving 
many of its author's disciples, (among whom the present writer 
acknowledges his obligations with the fervent gratitude of a son,) 
from the entangling contest between neology and palttology, 
although some of them may afterwards, perhaps, have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing a more extended adjustment. The 
theory of Baumgartcn-Crusius, in some points, approximates very 
closely to that of Nitzsch, without being identical. That of 
Dr Cramer of Leipzig has been derived from it. 



§ 26. REVELATION VITAL Oa ALL- AVAIL ABLE. 

Although the revealing energy uf God commences by eil^t> 
mg certain external facts, in which, as in their pheiioni< iia, the 
kingdom of Gud is uttostod; yet would such energy Ic incdin- 
pt»tent to reform the splritiiul teiidciicyot mankind, if it did not 
reach, by an awakening and puriiying influence, every primary 
point of religion and irreligion. A merely external rcvela- 
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(aon, ihougb retainhig within itself attributes hitberto recognised, 

would only produce, if anything, fanaticism; whilst, on the 
other hand, mere internal revelation would jjonernte mysti- 
cism. A revelation ii*om God proceeds in conformity with the 
perfection and totality of man's life^ whose progress is never to 
be considered apart from the reciprocal relation between the ex* 
tenud and the intenial, and partly between that of the word and 
work and partly of the imagination and the will. The combi- 
nation of revelation with redemption consequently admits, nay 
requires, that, upon the whole, Divine manifestation (the Word 
in a more oxtciidod sense) should precede remembrance; hut 
between the more early and subsequent gi^ of the Word there 
inust abirays be supposed a communication of the Spirit, an 
original inspiration of the mind; and the exhibition of the Di- 
vme does not afford an adequate conception^ unless the subjec- 
tiye consciousness obtain Divine determinations. Hence the 
opposite of Divine manifestation and inbpiiaiion, which has be- 
come of late more prominent tlian formerly, is important and 
true, supposing that the unity of both acts, iiuough reciprocal 
relation^ be rightly perceived.^ 

Ebmark. — ^This relative determination is illustrated and conr 
finned by the Word and Spirit of Ghxl, partly by means of the 
distinction between objeotive and subjective religion, as formerly 
laid down, partly through the analysts of the biblical idea of 
imAKv^Sf already mentioned, and finally, by the doctrine of 
the Holy Scripture. 

> In reference to the illustrations which Bretschneider has 
given of manifestation and inspiration, in hu SifsUm. SnHo. otter 
». (2. JOogma Vorkomm, Begnffe, Sd edit p. 166, two objec- 
tions present themsdves: In the first place, it appears strange 
that manifestati<m only should be considered as twofold; that is, 
first as universal, by means of which natural religion is induced, 
and secondly, as especial, by which Divinity is revealed to the 
spontaneous reason through individual facts ; whilst, on the other 
hand, inspiration is regarded as simple. Whenever we carry 
over these ideas into the region of so-called natural revelation, 
there are grounds for considering inspiration to be also general 
and special. For all the signs of the idea of inspiration adduced 
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by this learned writer — namely, ]st, that mnn is passively related 
to it, and, 2ctty, that nothing interposes between God and the 
recipient, — can also he applied to the original, general, and con- 
stant communication of the Deity, through which man is ren- 
dered a rational bcin^, and possesses religious consciousness. 
The symmetry of his entire illustration is deranged, when ho 
refers to manifestation what, in the latter point of view, is ad- 
mitted to belong to Divine causality. This appears a strange 
explanation to associate with the former, viz. that manifestation 
merely tends to the natural activity of ronsou, hut that inspira- 
tion leads to no bpontaneity, and that a cohiImii.mI operation of both 
Divine activities is not pointed out. Tlic on*; or the other energy, 
therefore, in either superfluou.s or insulhcient. Its infallible and 
necessary connexion may possibly consist in God's inspiring 
through the medium of manifestation, and appropriating through 
inspiration whatever has already, by any means, become known. 
Now, precisely as manifesting facts always retain a certain na- 
tural and historical connexion, the like is the case with subjective 
and objective consciousness newly determinated by inspiration. 
And again, these determinations are conformably related to that 
freedom and spontaneity for which man was originally called into 
existence. With what distinctness is this mutual relation be- 
tween external testimony and internal assurance expressed, for 
example, in 1 Cor. ii. 6-16, xii. 3, Gal. i. 12, compare the 16th 
vcr. with Matth. xvi. 17; particularly in the former, 1 Cor. ii. ver. 
1 0 and 1 2. Tlie objective, the Word of salvation and life delivered 
to u?< in tlic history aiul person (of Christ), m c know and acknow- 
ledge as such, tirst through the power of the Iluly Spirit — iXa^ofitv 
——rh TvjS/ta rh tx roD-hoi/, ha sldui/jLiv ra i/cro toZ ^soZ y^afi0^s*ra fjfMtV. x.X. 
And although, upon the whole, the lirst act of revelation must be 
that whose participation is proclaimed so solemnly in 1 Job. i. 1 ; 
or although the mission of the Son, and the incarnation and in- 
dwelling of the Logos, with their adjuncts, shall precede and 
accomplish the mission of the Spirit, still the latter, with all its 
distinct and derived effects, is to be regarded as an original and 
Divine €ausality, through whose instrumeDtality all faith, lan- 
guage, knowledge, and interpretation of the Divine woixl, are, 
for the fint time, (according to 1 Cor. zii. and other passages,) 
rendered pOBsible. 
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§ 27. REVELATION GBADITAL. 

l^either hnnuui freedom nor the laws of being are disparaged 
bj either act of levelation. For the new oommenoemeiit of 
a refigioas life, which we assume with revelation, refers, m more 

than one way, to the dd, and attracts to itself all, that in natural 
developmoiit, is, lor the most j)art, either coiijoiniable to its 
origin or op^joi^t'd to its dogeueratiou. The determinations whicli, 
through revelaUon, iall to the lot of liistory, as well as those 
accruing to consciousness, obey the emancipating law of gradual 
progress. Doubtless/ the God of revelation elects those, on 
or through whom his testimonies act, by founding a oonununion; 
but the most seledi* agents are ever those who, when God 
seeks, respond to His call, or those who bear within themselves 
some other trace of excellence. And even the Son of Man, in 
whom the Word has become tiesh, must thus far be considered 
as the most humanly free in the Divine necessity of his self- 
development, where, according to his accomplished work, he 
draws all men unto himself (John xii. 32). 

Again, God does in truth speak through his Son to aU nations 
(Heb. i. 1), and to a united world; but not until He had previ- 
ously, by way of preparation, spoken to a disunited one through 
the law and the prophets, attended l)y local miracles, and had 
condescended to assume the form of a servant, and submit to 
' nnfiniml customs ; not even until he bad called those whom be 
pleased to inspire (according to the reserved limits of national- 
ity) by means of the Word, which word, at the same time, was 
accommodated to human speech; that is to say, not until he 
had addressed their hearing, faith, and olwdience, and had 
subjected even the heathen to that gradaiiun whith cnndnct^ 
through law and promise to the gospel. And finally, although 
this ^^'ord includes the Divine history of a kin^rdom, wbiob 
throughout contains new and supernatural truth (aXj|dfi«) ; yet 
by its satisfying and developing power, it corresponds to pre- 
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enstiiig religbos knowledge^ and this in proportion as know- 
ledge (upon the ground of oonflciouanesB^ and by means of candid 
lefleetion, as opposed to fiJsehood,) has produced and preserved 

tlieuniversul apprebeLision(T6f<?v?/-4'5<^/ of the dogmas of God and 
Providence, of the victory of good over evil, of recompense and 
freedom. It is obvious tbat, even in this feature, Kevelatiou 
can only be comprehended as it stands in oonnexion with 
Eedemption. 

Remark. — The element of gradual progress miglit undoubted- 
ly bo also termed that wliich is natural or mediate in revelation. 
^ Gal. i. 15; Juh. xv. 16. 
* Acts vii. 22, x. 35; Maiih. xi. 25. 

' Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 286, sq. Emrj 6Jk xa/ r.aru ^/.a^a;^a 

oTovTSf tixuTitii Tci^d ro/v Di/wt Xoy/wv ra fiagrv^ta exXiyc/xi^oi, rr,i^ d'/.r.^\iiav 
au^QV/iiv ixbiddextc^ai bid rci uixj roD ^«oD, c^opr^rsj^ihrw^ />tb ro 'Z^mtov, 
tcrtira ii xai ffa^rtiK^dhruiV ra eun^/o^vra d't T^hi r^v tu^tffjv rJjf uXru^uaf 
0&3i aura adox//ta. jj y' vuv (fiiXoffofla cr^^^o/av xarayyiXXouaa, xai rov 
fiuv tiidaifiowc j8/ou ri)v d/MotiSn* roSS* aO xaxodaifJkovof rii¥ niKuon Tjf/>.)jirr/- 

r»Sl uioS ff«D SfoD, iSn ^s^/ r^; xardk rr,¥ {r^o>o/ar tlxivofAidi, ofiMiutg igyttJIp 
dfaXfi^dm* «v ^a^ ri)ir x«rdk rht dfiv A/fW 3^ i;(rxf j(R«. diMn^ ai xarA r^y 

«'fg/X}34'/v xiyouotf ou a^o; dx^Stiair,-- Austin and others: i^/ai^t rns 

S 28. BBVELATtON FOSSIBLB. 

If we understand that reHgioii i eetnimiences under the in- 
fluence of Revelation, and consequently is supernatural, we 
have then to show^ in opposition to the views of the Naturalists 
(as they have been called, particularly smce the time of Kant, 
in contradistinction to Badonalists,)^ that reyehition is nmther 
objectively (metaphysically) nor snbjectively (psychologically} im- 
possibk. In order to support the view of its objective possibi- 
lity, it is not sulKcient for an op|M)nent to admit that every 
phcuomenou, in itb distinct peculiarity, partly allows and partly 
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requires a reference to the causality of the imiverse, and conse* 

quenily an immediate reference to Divine omnipotence; for 
many Naturalists are willing to receive the mere general propo- 
sition, all is miracle, in order to enunciate on the other side 
of the same truths their own thesis, that whatsoever happens 
is natural; and accordingly, an aBsthetioal view^ at the most, of 
the supernatural, wQl remain, because, as b universally admitted, 
some phenomena invite more to a religious relation, others 
more to an intellectual one. But beyond all dispute, we are 
at liberty to maintain that the Vs 'iW of the Almighty, although it 
will not indeed create anything in such a state of isolation as 
to be organically disunited fioni coimexion with the universe, 
may, nevertheless, bring forth mucli to which and on wMoh He 
baa given to the lower order and stage of things a bare predis- 
poution; so that certain phenomena may be regarded as deve- 
lopments of a higher nature in a lower, or as creative pheno* 
mena, or as originations.' With regard to subjective pos- 
sibility, on the other hand, there cannot be, in reference to posi- 
tive proof, any higher claim, made ujk)Q the belief of revelation, 
than upon religious laitli in general. Now, we are enabled to 
obtain adequate certainty as to whether we are indebted for our 
religious life to redeemiog revelation, or to natural devebp- 
ment, partly through the kind of reception, and partly by the 
kmd of effect, which that which is recdved calls into exercise. 

^ In referenoe to the historical determination of the idea of 
naturalism and Fationalism, Dr Hahn deserves the credit he has 
obtained for his work, J)e raHonaiimit qui dieitwr, vera indole 
et gua cum natwraUamo conHnecttwr ratibne, lips. 18^7. We fully 
concur in his assertion, that the term rationalism was not first 
introduced by Kant or Semler, but Utat it had always been em- 
ployed, owing to an imperfect use of reason and philosophy, in 
Christian theology. We agree also with him in his opinion that 
rationalism is related to naturalism much in the same way as 
effisct is to cause, or form to matter, or as the same things under 
different names are related to each other; as is evident, in 
f8ct> from his numerous quotations. It is undeniable, however, 
that such phraseology may gradually attain a more definite pre- 
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dflion, and that even those polemical writers quoted hj Hahn 
contended for certain broader diatmetions between both modes of 
thought. StricUj qpeaking, the nature of the case, and in part 
the hiatoiy of these terms, constitute the ground of their dis- 
tinction. As regards the former, it is self-evident that faulty 
tendencies are denoted by such-like isxs, and philosophers or 
theol<^g!atts have invariablj, in the first instance, contemned 
even ibts of any kind, however unwillingly th^ may afterwards 
have declared in their favour. In regard to the latter it simply 
refers to the sentiments entertained on Revelation and diris- 
tiaaity, and not to what naturalism and rationalism may pos- 
sibly signify, or may liave said in the region of religious philoso- 
phy. The opponents of a rcveUtion, or tfte revelation, may 
primarily be such In a twofold manner: either they already deny 
the causative possibility of revelation, or, while acknowledg- 
ing that, may leave the realify problematical; whilst, on the 
other hand, they oppose the reality of a final aim (teleological 
reality). In the former case, the question chiefly turns upon the 
laws of nature; in the latter, upon the rights of reason. But 
it is likewise possible that there are many who do not oppose 
revelation on any of these grounds, but, on the contrary, assume 
the salvation of the world, and yet may be considered anH-scrip' 
turarii and rationalists; and this on the following grounds — 
either that f]iey reson^e for reason the highest law of truth under 
the form of apprehension and cognition, and explain the matter 
of revelation as truths rationally anticipated or historically 
moulded, or else they at least treat the conceivable mysteries of 
Clmstianity in a manner too much opposed to history, and permit 
theology to pass over too much into the philosophy of Christian- 
ity. If schemes the most heterogweous shall not be all placed 
on an equality, it becomes necessary to separate the apolo- 
getical phenomenal point of that mode of thought opposed to 
revelation, from that kind of thought which may be styled 
dogmatical and ezegeticaL Kow, upon the whole, the history 
of the name and matter corresponds to this point. The mode 
of thinlcing which has been ascribed to the celebrated Herbert 
of Cherbury, was especially denominated Naturalism (also 
Deism, see LecHer, Der Englische Deismus, 1841 ; also Free- 
thinking). In its more extended development, it stood, in its 
relation to Uoly Scripture and to history, partly as deriding, 
accusing, and refuting, and partly, at least, it was related to 
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Holy Scripture and history in snob a manner, that the theis- 
tical and ethical contents of the revealed records (as being the 
more pure doctrine^ and ihe one the author had in view,) were 

used for the purpose of combating the other contents, according 
to the fundamental principles of accommodation and complete- 
ness. Modem naturalists adopt the latter mode, and in this view 
are to be preferred. On the other hand, that mode of thinking 
which was founded on the attempts of Descartes' and Spinoza's 
disciples^ to explain the Bible on grounds in harmony with 
reason, and which in many points agrees with Arminian herme- 
neutics, lias been designated by its admirers Rationalis Theoiogia, 
and by its opponents, Bationalisni. In its fuller development, 
and particularly in its renovation by means of liessing's, Kant's, 
and Fichte's principles, this mode of thinking was not oj^iosed 
to, but admitted, (and this, too^ generically,) the common super- 
naturalistic idea, and was opposed more or less problematically 
to the simple evangelical one; but whilst acknowledging some 
kind of necessi^ for revelation, and even sometimes recognis- 
ing the super-naturalism of fomi» it entered deeply into the 
positive doctrine of the gospel, with allegorical or idealistic 
explanations. The Naturalist was thus more aetiological, the 
nationalist more teleological, yet in such a way that both were 
enabled to approximate. The Naturalist, in whole or in part, 
denied the truth of Scripture; the Rationalist was rather their 
philosophical expositor. The extremes in the school of ra- 
tionalism, at the Cartesian period, approximated closely, as 
they do in the present day. In lamenting that so many who 
boast in the title of Rationalists, have ceased to exhibit the pro- 
fundity which Lessinfr rind Kant have done, m tlieir attempts to 
rationalize Christianity, we, at tiie snnic time, entertain the 
opinion, that those who have exhibited tliemselvcs so inimical to 
Dr Halm, are, strictly speaking, only Naturalists, and by no 
means Rationalists. 

* "We eiitirL'ly concur in Twesten's defence of the supernatural, 
Vorlesung uber die Bogmatiky Part i. 8<^i Part ii. 117, 171. 
Compare my Darstellung des Wwiderbeffrijfs gegen Sirauss Thed, 
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§ 29. BBVKLATION BBAL. 

The only religion which can pretend to reality, in the souse 
hitherto described, and which it attains from l)i\ine Revelation, ' 
is the Christian, or that mode of life depending ujx>n the con- 
sciousness of the world's redemption, and of a personal Re- 
deemer,* even Jesus Christ. Henoe it ia evident that the reli- 
gion which displays itself in a virtuous oourse of life," or " in a 
praotical belief in immortality and reoompense," or veneration 
of the Deity as founded by Jesus and a purified Judaism,*' are 
but very imperfect designations of what ought to be primarily 
maiutamed as the distmctive attribute of Christianity. 

Rbhabk. The custom of employing the tenns» ''religion of 
Jesus/' "doctrine of Jesus^" instead of Christianity, is a dear 
sign of the mode of thought which denies or foigets that Chris- 
tian sentiments and actions are related to Christ in a different 
manner from Mahometan sentiments and actions to Maho- 
met Christians did not call themselves Jesuits, but ''sum 
Christus.'' 

^ Schldermaeher^s GlaubetuMr0, L p. 180; Erdmann. Dm 
Beumutann von der Ver^oknwng, 

§ 30. OLD AND mSW T£STA3l£NT. 

Tlie title, Christ, does not primarily take into considera- 
tion those religious m^fJposUions, which either did or oonld 
eiist among all nations at the tune of the appearance of 
Jesus, but only one which was united to a distinct bbtoricd 
and poffltive religion, and which Jesus himself indicated when 
he decided against the woman of Samaria, ** salvation is of 
the Jews," John iv. 22. For as in every consciousness of re- 
demption, recourse is had to its necessity on account of sin, 
and through the consciousness of sin to the law, and through 
all this to the origmal destiny of man to God and by 
God. S0| in like manner^ the word of salvation must be re- 
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ferred back to a prophetic and legal woid. Hence the Old 

Testament, in the unity of decreed salvation, and in the &ct of 

revelation, is in truth one with the New, but not iiluuticiil, tho 
latter being related to the fbnner, just as completion is to pro- 
parafcion^ restriction to limitation, the direct to the indirect.* 

> We cannot entirely concur, either in Sehleiermacher's defini- 
tions^ which narrow the unity of the Old and New Testament 
(Schleiennacber Giaubend, i. p. 121, et seq. Bretschneider 
Dogm^ I 72, and Vatke, BUd. TkeoL, i. p. 62, 61 6, &c.) or in 
those which amplify it, as set forth by Cslvin, (/ns^. reL Chr, 
lib. u. cap. Ml.) 

The modem school designates Christianity absolute religion, 
yet in such a way that the religion of the Old Testament is made 
relative just as others are; that is to say, natural and subjectiye 
religion occupy the first rank, and the Old Testament is phiced 
in the second, (notwithstanding all the pre-eminence accorded 
to it^ in the iaot that it alone recognises the .wisdom and holiness 
of absolute power,) and thus is in the same category with the 
religion of the Greeks. This course is repugnant to the idea 
of religious history, and not less so to Christian conscious- 
ness. Indeed, every notion of religious history is incomplete and 
defective, which denies tho varied course of religion, as mani- 
fested in the public life of the people and in the esoteric opinions 
of the schools; and the same is the case, with every idea which 
persists in a partial consideration of tho mere not yet, or in a 
confined view of the deficiency in absolute truth, without obeerv-* 
ing the perversity of the tendencies, or the untruthfuln^ and 
irrationality which have to bo subdued. Both tho one and the 
other defect and partial view, is connected in such a way that 
the process of man's religious life is merely regarded in its logico- 
metaphysical elements, as if the sentient and willing spirit took 
no part in religion. The author of the Book of WMom, xiii., 
and the Apostle Paul, Bom. i., philosophised in a far higher 
strain than our logicians, concerning the causes of nature- worship; 
they recognised in it the element of a passive state, of an inert 
will, of infidelity. Supposing, for example, that Hellenism had 
contended with and overcome the natural, and had elevated 
itself up to the pure subjectivity of the Divine, still this could 
onlv have heen the case in its scientific disavowal and inter- 
pretation of myth; but not indeed, in its principle, as a popular 
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reiligioii: in fact, HeUenum possesses, eren as philosophy, the 
natural in itself. And how, then, is it possible to ascribe the glory 
of originating true religion, otherwise than to Hebrewism, which, 
in principle^ excludes every form of nature-wonhip^ granting 
even, that it is involved in the universaHty of the subjective? This 
loguMhl caprice^ indeed, which limits the God of the Old Testament 
to the sphere of universality and subjectivity, mars the explana- 
tion. It is not true, as might on a first view i^ipear, that JeJiovah 
is an abstract universality, like the Greek ^tm, or a mere subjec- 
tivity like Zeus, the Godhead in the highest sense; but Jehovah 
is the intimate combination of absolute unity and subjectivity, 
and as such, is the concrete personality, which, (whilst it admini- 
sten itself in phenomena, elections and revda^ns, and becomes 
objective,) elears a way for the revelation of the God-man, in a 
manner altogether unparalleled. Whoever is enabled to perceive 
that the unity, holiness, and wisdom of God are alone revealed in 
the Old Testament, ought also to remember the conditions and 
consequences of such a revelation, and not merely discourse on 
the connection between the Old and New Testament history of 
the worid, a connection so entirely contingent and external. 



§ 31. IBSTAMENTAEY AND £XTBA-T£SXAM£NTAfiY BELIGION.^ 

It must be admitted by tliose who are conversant with the 
idea of revektion, that even heathenism, by a oertain kind of 
appioxinialion and pedagogy, is related to Christianity. For 
how could Christiamty have otherwise been competent to make 

itself so intelligible and estimable to innumerable heathen-Chris- 
tians, seeing that it so ( iitirely contemned p^osel)ll^lll :* Or 
how could the collected apologists of Chnstianity, who had to 
oontend with a yet existing heathenism, have ventured to bor- 
row so many analogpical proo& from heathenism itselft But the 
more heathen state-religion, or the stray mysteries and varying 
philosophy be considered, the easier oan it be shown that there 
exists in the heathen mode of life, a negative and ideal prepara- 
tion for a belief in reil^ rnptioii. The completeness of the contra- 
diction, not the oonse^uence of development, — ^the wandering of 
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oontrttstSy* not the firm reteution of an only one and original, 
not the promise, bttt the ardent desire* hr the word of God, 

makes the lioathen a natural catechumen of Christianitv, as is so 
clearly attested in the biography of a Clemens of Eonio, or a 
Justin. Hence positive and real preparatives, and the subject- 
matter of revelation exolusively bebng to the Old Testament. 

^ Ephes. ii. 12, ^iw rm a«a3ifxfip f^; kntyytXhte^y. 19, •txmS'TtXi 

> Heathenism, aoeording to its own self-judgment, presents to 
the Christian theologian, a particular apologetic view. See on 
the religions idea of the ancients, in 37t€ol StucL «. KrMm, 
I S, 4; which treatise has for its special object^ the placing 
certain leading points of Greek and Boman heathenism in such 
a view, as to admit of their being conndeved by the Christian 
theologian. 

* See Ackermann, Das Chris&itAe %m PUUo, p. 8S4^ not. 1. 
Cicero Fin, 5, 24, quodsi ipsam honestatem nndiqne perfectam — 
pmUu8vid0rmd: quoniam gandio complerentur,qnnm tanto opera 
tiwi, admibraia cpmiofd laetentur I — 

S 32. SVIDSNOB OF THB DIYINITT OF GHSISTIAinTT. 

The proof that the fundamental tmih, by which all the doc- 
trines preserve their Christiaa peeuliarify is Divine trath^ is, 
in a twofold point of view, either wanting, or exists only under 

uuc aspect. In the Jirst place, Because every apologetic demon- 
stration must rest upon that living and intuitive syllogism of 
the heart, intimated in John vii. 17; lu wnans i. 16; 1 Cor. ii. 
4, 6,' 10; 2 Cor. iv. 6, 13. And in this point of view, the 
incapabiiity of demonstrating the truth of Christianity has not 
only been oheerftlly oonoeded, but also willmgiy maintained, 
by those whose fidth is strongest ; just as a oertain religions 
philosopher of modem tunes r^oices and boasts in his l^uo- 
ranee. 

' Dux iv Tst^Tf aofiiai X^o/(, dW* iv avoitt^ft '^nd/i^aroe xcU iwtA* 

ftMtc. The Uranism, by Theodoret, Dial. torn. iv. p. 199, may well 
place the demand on the orthodox, itnimtx&f, mm to^omfit 

a 
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Xeh ^^yw r^s JxicX^tt^ rd ^/Mtrot, for thej are BitU foand in the 
region of science. 



§ 83. CONTIHUATION« 

And, secmidli/f Because the empirical directions wliicli go to 
complete the evidence of the Spirit, and wliich, on account of 
the force of our imperfections, sometinios take the lead, and 
sometimes accompany the proof, do not, taken separately^ and 
each by itself alone, establish anything, but only demonstrate 
something in their dne cooperation. In the first plaee, Jesns 
testifies of himself, (Johnviii. 14, compare y. 81); and his self- 
testimony is just as indispensable, (since he must necessarily he 
the most experienced and most certain of what he is), and just 
as vaHd, as it would, as he liimself says, have been invalid, if it 
had been merely left to itself, and isolated. But that his tes* 
timony is tme, is proved by the fact, that there is nothing 
contradictory in his personal conduct or sufferings ; fiir who 
can convict him of nn ? John viii. 46 ; but on the contrary, 
everything appertumng to him agrees with the evidence; fbr 
instance, the testimony of the Father, the wor ks be performed, 
combined with the resurrection and transtiguration, eftected 
through God.* Again, the testimony with which the word of 
God, speaking to the patriarchs and prophets,* witnesses of the 
Incarnate Word, and of the sufferings and glory of the Son of 
man. Finally, the witness of the Paraclete,* which, whilst it 
takes all that is Christ's, out of hoh produces teachers of the 
world, out of sinners saints, out of enemies fi-iends, and out of 
the world a temple of God.* 

1 That the works (for the sake of which the eye-w itnesses 
ought to believe, according to John xiv. 11, x. '38, even if, in the 
first instance, they do not credit the word), if they do not mean 
the miracles only, described by Matthew xi. 5, as the distin- 
gmBhing marks of the appeared Redeemer, still imply the mi- 
racles principaUy, follows directly from the circumstance, that 
the Father doeth them, (John xiv. 10), that they are done 
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in the name of the Father, (x. 25), and that partly the same, 
and partly BtUl greater works, (ziv. 1 2), shall be done by the 
disciples after our Lord's ascension. The same also is assert- 
ed of the signs (xii. 37) winch is here assserted of the works. 
The i^a roZ •xj^$<fTou (Matt zi. 2) are the same charaeteristic Mes- 
sianic works which are enumerated at ver. 5; and although the 
arm of the Lord (according to John xii. 28) is manifested in them, 
still they are as little credited by those who are not of the truth, 
as is the preaching. 

* The testimony of the word of God in the Old Testament, 
(John v. 39), at y^afal fiaprvgou&ou m^l ifuu. Moses iJso wrote of 
him, (v. 45). All Scripture testifies of his sufferings and of his 
glory, (Luke xxiv. 44). The Spirit of Christ was in the pro- 
phets, (1 Pet. i. 11), and they "searched dDigently" "what 
manner of time the Spirit of CJhrist did signify." 

' The testimony of the Paraclete, (John xv. 26, x^-i. 8), his 
dependence on Christ, (xvi. 13-15). This testimony, as a gene- 
ral one, which is given to the worid, (1 Tim. iii. 16; Acts ii. 16; 
1 Jnliii \ 8) ; as an internal and particular one, (1 Cor. ii. 12; 
Ephcs. i. 13). 

* The testimony of vital Cliristianity and apostleship, (John 
xvi. 27). The foolish teachers of tlio worid, (iiom. i. 16; 1 Cor. 
i. 27, ii. 6, iv. 15). From sinners, saints, (Ephes. ii. 1-6, iv. 12). 
Out of enemies, friends, (Ephes. ii. 14 ; Gal. iii. 28). Out of the 
worid a temple of God, (Ephes. ii. 15, t. 27). 



S 34. MIRAOLBS. 

If ;i mir;icle were simply an event opposed to nfifuro's laws, 
a somot])iny unnatural and incornprel It' risible, and if the lunnan 
understaudiag, together with entire nature, experienced, through 
its agiency, merely a subversive shock, then would the de< 
lance of ChnstiamCjj a ioligkm established by meanB of a grand 
system of nuraolesj have to oontend against msurmoimtable 
difficulties. Bat the miracles of revelation, with all the ohjec* 
Hve snpematuralness essentially belonging to them, are in truth 
souievvliat accordant witli natural laws, partly in reference to 
the higher order of circumstances to which the miracles relate^ 
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and wbidi order also is a world, a nature of ite own kmd» and 
operates i^n the lower order of things according to its mode; 
partly in regard to the analogy with that common nature 
which miracles in some way or olher retain ; and finally, on 
account of their t<eleological perfection. Moreover, the nii- 
ra( li s of revelation must even, as the homogeneous manifesta- 
tion of the internal miracle of redemption, not only be expected 
from out the standing point of Christian faith already finished, 
hnt also, by means of a coimexion existing between the Spirit 
and nature, he considered as natmral in its kind.' 

RsiCABK 1. We distinguish between sabjectiye and objeetiTe 
mirades. The former conrist in such dumges as^ by reason of 
their connexion with other external circumstances or internal 
conditions, cause them to forget their natural connexion, and 
immediately point to the Lord of nature, who will attest some- 
thing. If man could, either by means of his perception or his 
action, find himsdf acquainted with the constitntion of nature^ 
mirsdes in that case would not happen; but since man pee- 
sesses no such priTilege, miracles do occur to his experience ac* 
cording to his subjective standing-point and relation to nature; 
and in a teleological point of yiew, they involve a complete 
supematuTslnesB. From the notion we have illustmted above 
concerning the element of constant progress, it follows, that 
even revelation is conformable to temporal and local necessi- 
ties; and accordingly it does not admit of a doubt, that it also 
18 accompanied with subjective miraclea Even naturalism ad- 
mits their occurrence; and rationalism not only requires, but 
even looks out for them. See Nitzsch De Revel., &c. p. 219. On 
ibe other hand, a relation to the universal and fixed necessities 
of humanity also appertains to revelation, in conformity with the 
element of originality, and only the phenomena of ohjective sup- 
em atnralness, as the person of the Redeemer himself, which is its 
middle point, conespond to this relation. By and in miiaoles^ *'The 
Lord hath created a new thing," (Jer. xxxL 22). rn2hn Ttsrv 

T TT : T : 

^^^-Q-^^ and nb^'^"^^' Numbers xvi. 80. ^v¥a/Ati expresses rather 

T T 

the objective idea of miracle, rj^aj, fee. the subjective. Si^imim, tho 
intuitive siirn of the spiritual fact of God's kingdom. 
Remark 2. £Ten an objective or causative miracle is not uu- 
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natural, mnoe a full idea of nature baa nuiaolc^ and a true idea 
of mirade bas nature for its element. They cannot be separated 
in tbeir diyeinty. Tbe history of Boienoe teetifiet that even 
where tbe ideas of the Creator and creation are excluded, there 
arises tbe necessity (as, for instance^ with nahim natmrana, in 
Gontrsst with natwraia,) for peroeiving an infinite ground, tbe 
abeoluto ground of creation, and for discriminating it from tbe 
mere series of devdopments. Tbe crudeet natuni]ism--mere ma- 
teiialism, is alone ignorant of this necessity. The science of 
£uih in a personal Creator, on tbe other band, and in tbe creation, 
or in tbe Almight j by means of tbe idea of the so-caUed emOio 
mmUata, has admitted originations and miiades into tbe system 
of tbe existence andhistoiy of nature. Though we admit a vital* 
icing power to exist in vegetable li£», and an animating power 
in animal-eoul lift^ stiU, either the creative act or tbe naiura 
wOuTonB will be ftirtber required, in order to realiie tbe poasiht- 
litj and aooomplisb tbe predisposition. A more early day*work 
of CM does not produce^ independently of itself, a later one; tbe 
previous stop^ corresponding to its adequate causey does not pro- 
duce tbe higher stage, which must agsin have a cause adequate to 
its production. Or if tbe doctrine of cr&Oio mediaUt be denied, 
stall, must it not be admitted that tiie first historical originations, 
contrasted with the laws of generation and germination which at 
present exehuively operate, are miraoleef > At that time, powers, 
which are now reposing and have receded, were at work. Just 
as at this period^ in the identical natural system, laws of an in- 
iiBiior kind are annulled by those of higher order. The com- 
menoemento and issues of natural phenomena have another and 
a higher legality than that which Hes between them. But all 
is harmony. There is no more disorder or incongruity produced in 
tbe r^on of morals or art^ by a subversion of the lower laws for 
tbe sake of tbe higher, than there is in tbe kingdom of nature. 
Two such orders or circles do not abscdutely repel each other; 
and tbe existing fundamental relations of soul and body, spirit 
and sou), life and death, continue the possibility of mirade. 

RncABK 3. But tbe aim of miracle still remains. The ques- 
tion, indeed, is not whether a doctrine shall be proved by 
means of miracles wrought by the teacher. Jesus is the Christ 
— ^is that a mere doctrine? Salvation is come into tbe world — is 
that a mere development of thought? No, it is a fact; for a 
person and a work of Gtod, which is mediated through it, are &cts. 
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MiracLeSt ooiuidered in themselTes^ and in tiuir oonnection witb 
faeto» can only attest Bometliing) and thus serve to awaken faith. 
But religion^ like levelation, presents in general an aspect found- 
ed on &ct Just as little as you can prove to me^ through any 
mode of development of thought, that Jesus is the deliverer from 
death, as little can I, by means of any iaet, as sueh, render oon- 
oeivable unto you that which cannot be eonoeived. (Compare 
FidiiU Anw* 9wn uL Lwbm 6 Bdlage.) Nevertheless^ the funda- 
mental relation of the idea to histoty remains. The external and 
intenul, s^nrit and nature, the am of God and preachings alnde^ 
Isaiah liii. 1. But in reference to the doubt whether minuiles 
be not of the devil, Jesus himsdtf has answered the queBtion» 
Matth. xii. 25. 

i See Twesten's admirable Treatise on the Idea of IGrades^ 
Forbsa, te, 863-79, in which some fundamental thoughts of 
Sehleiermaehei^s ooeur {OkwbmMn, p. ISO): and Sack Apola- 
getik, p. 85-88. Compare also my treatise on Miraole^ 2%eoi. 
Stud. «. KrU, 1843, i. 



§ 35. PKOFllECY. 

Although the prediction of events depending upon Divine 
oommumcadon is nmther so impossible as Cioeio maintained, nor 
80 useless or even dangerous as Kant attempted to show; stall 
the evidence of prophecy, of which Christ and the aposdeB 
availed themselves, consists less in an historical characteristio 
of the Redeemer's person, (whii ]i, to a certain extent, is aa 
assemblage of Old Testament prophecies; for with the excej>- 
tion of bis descent Irom David tliere is an almost total deficiency 
of the kind of proof reqdred,) than in the £iot of the Old Tes> 
tam^t conducting from the beginning, on the ground of the 
revelation of the true God and of His covenant sovereignty, to a 
holy definitive history, and this, under mcreasing development, 
leading to the expectation of a personal Redeemer. Tlie dis- 
tinction, however, between piojjhecy and typo is to be duly ob- 
served ; and this is tirmly to be niuiutaiiied, viz. that the repre- 
sentations of a manifested Lord, of a sufiering Mediator, of the 
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Son of God, and of the Great Prophet, are muted only gradu- 

h11} with the expectation of a tiue Iving, and are for the most 
part represented as separated from one another, whilst they 
appear in the testament united to ftilfUment, as well by the 
actual person of Jesus, as through the prevailing interpretation. 

RmABK. Dirination Qmmla, wfoUiXuttg, Plutaieb, de Oraee, 
Py^ dwinatio, pramnHp irt msimHa rerum /utwnmmL Cie« J)0 
2)Mk 1. i.) obtains an intenat from its announcing a result 
wliieh, humanly speaking, could not hare previously been known, 
and so fiur was aooidental. Even when foreknowledge is of no 
advantage, yet, as a mere pretext, it is capable of exciting 
salutaiy attention, and, in the event of its being confirmed by 
the result, of obtaining a testimony for persons and occurren- 
ces, and thus becomes further pregnant with design. Every 
causative and teleological possibility of divination requiras that 
it be rardy and temperately exhibited, so as not to destroy 
the entire human relation to histoiy; and this so much the 
more, because divination, in the cases to which it extends, 
can only reach its veritable accomplishment by means of the 
most definite statements of the peculiar marks of the &ct. 
Otherwise^ the remark made by Boethus the geometrician, in 
Flutareh, (formerly cited, § 10,) is a valid objection, namely, that 
divination conceals itself in a mass of dark and strange symbols, 
which, perchance^ may meet with accidental realisation. Am^igti 
says he, ytviStu li ^i&^mi n ywiti/Mm, And upon that is 
added, the just «{d34^<ir( is irtu TJytreu ri ^iMjdi^Mir, dXKA 

jtai futi ^irt xal fisrA r( nal furA rAwg. It foUowB^ that divina^ 
tion is necessarily frequently accompanied by superstition, and 
must be very subordinate when used in tlie service of revelation. 
Divination is a subject of Divine prohibition, Deut xviii. 10-14. 
For a very striking and comprehensive criticism on the popular 
supematuralistic idea of the evidence of ] rdj liecy, r. e. on the 
authenticity of divination, see Ammon's Bib. TheoL ii. Intiodno- 
tion, and also at p. 10, where it is rendered evident how predic- 
tion in the Old Testament should in some way be conditionated 
to suffice tlie requirements of the popular view. 

As used by the heathen, the word Prophet, hypophet> vaiea, 
does not primarily signify one who predicts, but one who enun- 
ciates. Prophecy, a term exclusively found in testamentary an- 
tiquity, and never used, for example, by the Gieeks (the gods of 
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the lie itlicn declare nothing, Isaiah xli. 22, 23^) is the repre- 
sented future of the kingdom of God, grounded on «a internal 

perception of the Divine decree, which, ever proceeding from a 
definite point of the historical present, points out with more or 
less distinctness of detail, the completion of the Divine economy; 
and whilst it is conversant with the Divine in history, but not 
with the outward matter, eharacterisea reality only in those lead- 
ing points wherein it espeoiallj aeoordt with truth. The represent- 
ing media of prophecy, therefore, can only be, in a great measure^ 
analogieal and symbolical Chronology is subordinate. AU pro- 
phetic numbers are, to a certain extent, symbolical; this has not 
been sufficiently admitted by Alb. Bengel and Crusius, althongh 
their chief merit relates to prophetic theology; and even in our 
own days has been too little attended to by the more rigorous 
apologists. Tlie prophets " have enquired diligently" after the 
time, 1 Pet. i. 10. The computation of time has never been en- 
tirely settled. Typesexist partly within and partly out of prophecy. 
Type is that element in the word, or history of the Old Testament, 
which, by virtue of the law of sinuUtude and development, con- 
tains, besides its aim for the nearest, lower stage of revelation and 
redemption, upon which it first appears, a prognostication of 
something which is peculiar to the higher stage. The more the 
typical is contained in a prophecy, so much more does it look for 
repeated and gradual, for a very near and for a very remote fulfil- 
ment; as, for example, the prophecies of Ezekicl and tlic latter 
part of Isaiah. But type occurs entirely out of its province 
in the Psalms, for exam])le, in the law, and in regard to histori- 
cal personages and their actions or atHictions. The formula 7v« 
TArtOM'^rt is freiiuently applied to types, just as if they were pro- 
pliccies. As the narration contained in the New Testament, 
and more especially that of the Old, is froc from any doubt with 
respect to ol»jprtive miracle in the l^ivlne acts, and (apart 
from any scieuliric distinction of kind,) mdicates miracles, the 
distinction hciug expressed, for the most part, by the vari- . 
0U8 expressions Tf^aj, trr,fjLf7bv, duvafiig; so, in like manner, docs 
the apostle typify details on the supposition uf tlie organic 
whole of a /-iyo; T^fjpr,Tixh;, of whieli he has become assured in the 
ccntml point of a great epoch of salvation foretold and fultiiled. 
The proper idea of type appears, fspecially in the Epistles to the 
Galatians and llehn ws. That tlicre arc tvj i*?;, follows oven from 
the general, relation of the Becoming to the iieiug aud of history 
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to Spirit. Tlic general aim of propliecy and type is to unite faith 
in revelation with belief in the government of the world ; or to 
strengthen, upon a definite stage of Divine revelation, fixith in 
the presence of the Divine Spirit and word, by means of evi- 
dence exhibited and prepared, and at the same time to excite 
» maoeptilnlitj for higher stages. It is true that the first 
fomatioiL of the apostles' faith commenced independently of 
prophetio evidence, and still less was it dependent on any ex- 
tenoial agn applieable to Jesus. Jesus is estimated bjr them 
aoooidingf to what he is and boeomes to them, just as het» in 
bis reply to the question, Who art thou? merely answers, " even 
the same that I said unto yon from the beginning/' John viiL 25. 
The ezperieneo of Nathaniel or Peter, those original operatiiMU, 
both spiritual and moial, elicit Messiante fttth afresh and anew. 
Through the glorification of iho Lord they first rsoeiTe with the 
Spirit) the exphkoation of the Old Testament Experience, if 
it shall be raoeived by the heathen and Jews into the joint 
historical consciousness} and more especially into religious eon* 
templation, must preserve its indication in the past and its 
presage of the wothTs future course. In the writings bearing 
on this subject, those of Job. Dav. Miehaelui> Seller, Herder, 
O. Henken; also in Pascal's Thovi^iUf and particularly in E. H. 
Sack's Apolofjetik (1829, pu 226,) Fmdammua PropkMet m fAe 
Hiitorieai Books of the Bibk, Fropluoies rtUxtm to ike hinffdom 
hjf ike ProphdB and Typical Propheem of Ae Hagiograpkiti$t 
or, according to the second edition, Qrund-Psaknen — und thoo- 
braiiichmaiionale — Woiuagungen; and, farther, in Hoffinan's 
Prophecy and I^ftlmmU in the W and NmoTut^^ 1841; 
ii. 1844, there are rudiments for a theory of prophecy, which, 
however, as yet^ has not been matured; and there has arisen 
a veiy important controversy between the advocates of Scrip- 
ture &iih and Scripture learning, in which the soHsalled Super- 
naturalists are partly opposed to one another; perhaps this 
may lead to a more extensive cultivation of a mm^-neglected 
branch of Hblical theology. Before this period, Hengsten* 
beig, in his work, die AutiienHo dea I>a»M md die InteffrU 
iai dee Sofihrnyah, Berlin, 1831, p. 187, undertook to defend 
hutorical and characteristic prediction against the preceding 
remarks we have made relative to truth and reality. I pass over 
Hengstenbeig^s remark in reply to my observatfons, namely, 
that Christ himself has even publicly prophesied or predicted 
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what has no immediate oouiection with Divine truth; for that 
does not aifect mj pontioo, sinee I giant there maj he pre- 
dictions in ScriptnTSj only these are suhordinate and not en- 
tire ohaiacteristio of prophecy. His oheervation at p. 188 is 
more important^ whatever is related to reslity, in so &r as the 
same agrees with truth, has a connecting Hnk in the mind of 
man, and consequently may easily he considered as mesce suljeo- 
tive presentimaLt; as, for example^ the prophe<^ of redemption 
might he derived in geneial from the felt necessity of redwiption 
oQmUned with a knowledge of Divine love." Here there is ennn- 
ciated a very hazardous idea of prophecy, and an erroneous idea 
of revelation itselC Dr Hengstenbeig, it is true, only appears 
denrouB of preserving the prediction of particular extenuil eir^ 
oumstancos, and of elevating them, so as to constitute an 
essential element of prophecy; hut, in truth, he argues in such 
a way, that prophecy, (in so as it may be considered Divine, 
and as constituting an essential part and intrinsic sign of 
revelation,) can only be looked upon as a kind of prediction 
and divination. Tims, he infers, that whatever is prophesied 
from man's inward feeling of the necessity of redemption and 
knowledge of Divine love, can only be natural, human subjecti- 
vity, and in so far as sucli kind of prophecy does exist, there is 
no criterion of its divinity. But whatever diere is, that finds no 
connecting link in the human mind, consequently whatever is 
entirely external and foreign to subjectivity, such as the predio- 
tion of a battle, a death, a conflagration, a name, and year, con- 
stitutes the divine and supernatural of prophecy. In this view 
of supematuralism, I confess I do not concur; but on the con- 
trary, I consider it very objectionaUe and dangerous. In the 
first place, at least, it is opposed to empyrical psychology, to 
maintain that the possession and the expression of presentiments 
of future reality is contrary to the nature of the human mind; 
and what Hengatenberg asserts, relative to the presentiment of 
redemption (supposing that the question turned here upon pre- 
sentiment — that it was a something subjective) is equally valid 
in the case of the presentiment of actual things. But what is 
meant when it said: — truth finds a connecting link in the mind 
of man ? Truth in the abstract is ever approved by man, because 
he is n rational being. The natural man approves of, and is con- 
nected with tlie divine truth of salvation, (which according to our 
hypothesis constitutes the invariable contents of prophecy,) only 
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in proportion as lie attains a confloiouinwof his natnml dflpmy* 
itj, and reocygmaes Gk»d as mediating to biB lestotation. That 
an Israelite who wonhipe God does poaaeai ■uch a knowledge of 
tiie loTO of God in the love of Jehovah to iMOnd, and mx^ an 
asBored eonvietion of redemption, hj meana of whieh he is en- 
abled to view its truth, as one presenting itself for contempla- 
tion, and to receive the suggestions of the Divine Spirit as a tes- 
timonj and representation of the contemplated salvation, — to 
suppose thi8» prc-supposcs the whole question of revelAtion. 

Tlio fact that the Prophet possesses fundamental intuitions, 
which are in themselves independently dialectic and syllogistic, 
does not necessarily render him idealistic and poetically philoeo* 
phio. The idea of abstract thought b perfoetiy conscious of its 
variance with the history of reality; but the consciouBness of the 
prophet peroeives that it is ML of that same Divine word, which 
rules and renovates history and nature. Is that perchance, leas 
supernatural or less divine^ because the Israelites, of all the 
people of antiquity, alone and exclusively developed their mono- 
theistic faith in the government of the world, up to the extent 
of bdieving in its redemption, and to the contemplation of a 
personal Aedeemer, and Mediator of the people of God ? On 
the contrary, it is rather first, through this great connecting 
prophecy, relative to the Divine realization of truth and good- 
ness, that ordinary predictions retain their worth and credit, — 
predictions, which, if they should appear in the same fulness, 
eonsecutiveness, and precision, as the proplietical supematuralist 
would fain desire, (as Hengstenberg, p. 189, himself, acknow- 
ledges) would destroy man's fundamental relation to histoiy« 
But prophecy in its annimciations, realises the future in reference 
to time, place, and individuals, only in a relative manner; only in 
the great turning-points of the history of God*s people, which 
points themselves, again, become typical with reference to the 
history of God's kingdom, as represented in the New Testament; 
as in the case of Jerusalem and Babylon, and in tlic restoration 
of the house of David ; yet here even, it is only by an analogical 
approximation, or statement of particular momenta, which appear 
included in the reality, or by the rejection of a unity, which in 
the reality melts into tlic wome?itot, that prophecy attains reali- 
zation. But this iiicongnnty lietween the analogico-symbolical 
contents of prophecy and the external fact, preserves, on the one 
hand, the relation of man to history, which, in respect of faith. 
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mdudes a necessary ignoranoe of the future; while, on the other 
band, it repairs itself upon the standing^point of fulfilment, by 
means of a typological retrospect on the personal, relational, and 
verbal tjpe% which haTe been produced within its droiunfeienoe 
and in its company. 

Hence the most distinctive peculiarity of New Testament hie- 
toiy contained in the Old Testament, is typified neither in a pro- 
phetical mode nor in the way of prediction; but is prefigured in 
tjpe^ and it is only in this point of view that the Psalms, for 
instance, are Ghristdlogica], or that the lifting up of Christ on the 
cross, his resurrection, and ascension, his betrayal by Judas, S6C», 
constitute the contents of the Old Testament. With reference to 
the typical kingdom of Israel, see particularly Blcek., Theol. Stud, 
u. Krit, 1836, p. 453, aeq. Hengstenberg has adopted, in his 
doctrine of prophecy, according to the preface to his Christologie 
iiL, definitions of a more extended and accommodating chap 
raoter. 



HI. OF THE LAWS OF COGNIZING CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINE. 

§ 3G. SOUBCE AND LNTiiRPiiETATION. 

It is not suihcient for mankind, that, along with Christianity, 
the truth of salvation and the preserration of truth in the world 
be obvioos, and in some way or other operative. For, as wve- 
lation, no more than redemption, operates by a oonstraining 
or magical influence, but is united to the free and gradual 
progression of human culture ; so, in like manner, it is exposed 
to misapprehension and abuse; and, consequently, at all times 
the question arises, from whcnco does the pure louiiuiin of 
Christian cognition and action spring and how can we draw 
therefrom? The former ^juestion is responded to by the dootnne 
of Holy Writ, the latter by the doctrme of its interpretation. 

Remark. It is certainly incliulcd ia the idea of truth, that it 
triumphs over, and, like as it were, an eternal light, consumes 
those shadows and dissipaus those ohscurities which, on the 
occ^ion of its appearance, liave been generated in persons more 
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or less susceptible. EmincTitly is tbia the case in the idea 
of ievolatioD» of the word of God in an eipeoial sense, which, 
from the beginning, must act as a healing remedy against fun- 
damental error, and operate beyond a simple counterpoise or 
mere limitation to falsehood and sin. Thus, " one jot or tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled," Matth. 
18; and the word of the Lord shall outlast heaven and earth, 
Hatth. xxiv. 35; an everlasting gospel, Revelation xiy. 6. But 
its mode of manifestation must have ever been secured, and its 
efficacy established and fixed on a stable basis; for it is equally 
true that the greater and more complete an epoch of revelation is, 
or the longer it»duration, so much the more does it elicit a perse- 
vering contradiction of its more ancient stages. But opposition 
to revelation, upon the whole, resembles opposition to religion in 
general, i. c, it passes over from mere unbclienng negation to 
an analytical affirmation. Christianity is appropriated, but it 
becomes again in the hands of those who embrace and defend it 
more or less the same legalized religious institution which ought 
to be subdued, it becomes a mixture of heathenism and Juda- 
ism, or a blending of legends and philosophy, &c. Now, if the 
epoch had not only taught or spoken, but also written, every re- 
formation, considered in its iden], becomes possible; and if the 
providential connection of history and langnni^e has been pre- 
served, and this through tlte existence of Scripture, then the key 
to the record can never be entirely lost. 



A. Of the Holty Seri^ptwire. 

% 37. THS WORD OT GOD AKD THB fiFQUT. 

The W ord of God constitutes His ^vitnos^^the witness of His 
kingdom, as a history and a fact which interprets and re-as- 
sumes itself by means of personal organs — a word which has 
pervaded the history of the woild and human language, but has 
been acoompliBhed in Chriat, wlio, in time, reached his own M 
completion. 

Doubtless the temporal presence of Christ on earth is now 
supphcd by the mission of the Paraclete, and revelation is pre- 
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wneA, flo &r M ihe pfombe and ^ of the Holy Spirit ex- 
tends, m the preeumsDess and power of a dmil^ The 

gift of the Spirit, however, is itself ndnumstered tfarongli the 

Word proceeding from God, just as il rigaiu can only be morally 
and livingly appropriated, and only in a flivino way, adopt- 
ed through the Spirit of truth; a reciprocal relation which 
never oeases, so that Christian cognition can never he derived 
from a mere internal sooroe* and every appeal to an inner 
lights whilst the external Word is contemned^ leads to empty fima- 
ticism.' In general this relation corresponds to the connection 
between internal and external experience, and Between that of 
history and consciousness. 

^ See Calvin's InaL Bd. Cftr. i 9, where^ on the passages of 
Isaiah liz« 21, 2 Tim. iti. 10, John xvi. 13, he animadverts on the 
many erroneous admirers of sabjectivity. If the apologist of 
the Quakers would only aooord to the Bihie tiie dignity of moni- 
fesUiiU verhi fontes, even this determination for restoring the re- 
lation of things wonld be insufficient; for wherever the ybnlst are, 
there must the princiipia also exist. Private xevdation, further 
«S«MtaX64^tf( can only be added to the common treasury of tnith, 
on their standing the test of the canon. Phil. iiL 15, 1 Cor. 
xiL, xiv., 1 Theas. v. 19. 

% 38. THB 8PIBIT AND WOBD. 

Nevertheless, it vill depend from the very first upon the 
correct tradition and pure preservation of the Word of God, 

and consequently, very especial manner, upon the work of 
the Holy Spirit on tliose whom Christ has commissioned, that 
they shaU preach repentance and forgiveness of sins m his 
name. Wherever Christ's authority is in full force, those whom 
he has personally called and appointed to await the promise of 
the Father, and thereby prepwed to he not so much our task- 
masters as onr &ihers in Christ (1 Cor. iv. 15), even sneh must 
be held as the authentic sources of tradition, on the grounds of 
their peculiar connection with the Eedeemer, and with the 
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fundamental &ot8 of fidvatioQ ; aud except through them the 
Word of God caimot be reoeiyed by any one; ^ jnat as it k out 
of the power of any one to represent them or assume their 
office. 

> On the authority of the apostles see Twesten'a Voriesa. 
406-10; and my Protest. Thewa.^ No. 2^ 3, Tert. pntescr. 6, 
apostolos domini habemns avosobis — 

% 39. SOBIPTUEB AMD TBADITIOH. 

But, lest apostolical tradition should lose its ori^ality^ and 
cease to be anthentic^ inasmuch as it is transmitted to poste* 
ritj through iMshops, synods, and especially by the church, per- 
rerted and intennixed as it is with secdar philosophy, it is 

preserved, under the gracious favour of Providence in tlio 
same manner hy means of Scriptures, a< the Word oi God, 
which was spoken to the patriarchs, and through the prophets, 
and which had acquired a permanent written authenticity long 
prior to the period of scholastic and sectarian views of revelatbn. 
Bat the anthoritjr of the apostolical Scriptures does not rest alone 
npon the fiict of their being accredited to the church as apos- 
tohcal — to that church which had been raised by the oral 
te^chino^ of the apostles ; but it rests also upon the fact of their 
being e\ c n now accompanied by the operation and testimony of 
that same bpirit which inspired Christiau communities distin- 
guishing them from the world, and fostering and preserving the 
life in Christ beytmd every thing else. 

Remark. The church of Christ undoubtedly existed before the 
Apostolic Bible; it only required the Uving, oral teaching of the 
witnesses of Jesus to become apparent; but it does not follow 
from this that, in order to subsist, it did not continually stand 
in need of the immediate teacliing of the apostles. The chiirch 
is grounded on the Word of God, in apostolical tradition. If the 
last apostle has spoken out, then either the authenticity is lost, 
or it remains amongst the apostolical discourses which have been 
preserved by memory or through writing. The tradition which 
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shaU from henceforth be considered Talid, is, on the one hand, 
conditionated through the '* demonatrfttion" of the apostolioel 
spirit^ and life of its possessor; and, on the other, is subjected to 
those Scriptures acknowledged by the church as genuine, or 
rather, the Scriptures themselves determine genuine tradition. 
The church, however, has confessedly not made the Scriptures 
genuine; but the Scriptures have proved themselves to the 
church, and from hencefortli made the church genuine. M. 
Ohemnittii, JSKamen. CancUii Tr%d,y and DaU»u% deusuPnfrum^ 
have served as a defence for the directive rule and exclusive 
authority of the Holy Scriptures against the Council of Trent, and 
against the Jesuits. Of the more recent discussions on tradi- 
tion may be mentioned, as particularly worthy of notice, Marh- 
ciiieke's Ahli. ub. den wahren Sinn der TradUion in Kathol, Lehr- 
hegriff und das recte Verhaltniss ders. z. protest Lehre. in Daub 
and Crcuxer's Studd. B. 4; and De Wette, TheoU. Aufssatze g, 
chr. Bdehrung und Emrnhnung, p. 54. With reference to Less- 
ing's too comprehensiTe Theses on the Ride of Faith, and his 
controvenj with Qdtze and Walch, the Protestant principle has 
(on the appearance of Belbriick's PhiUipp Melancthon der Okwh 
bendehererf eine Streitschrifty Bonn, 1826,) been recently exa- 
mined and defended by Sack, Nitzsch, and Lucke, On ^ie Au- 
tiiority of Holy Scripture, and its relation to the rule of faitk 
in the Protestant and the Ancient Church, three theological letters 
addressed to Professor DeUyruch, Bonn, 1827. See also my Pro- 
testant Theses {Supplement to the Protestant Meply to Mohi«r'$ 
Symbolism^ Hamburg, 183^, Ko. 1-16.) It cannot ^ priori he 
maintained that a written communication is a too extensive in- 
terposition of Divinity, is something too inanimate and too con- 
tracted, and, considered in the light of an active reflection of 
what is determined, is unworthy of transmitting the Word of 
God. If oral tradition be separated from its just ground and aim, 
from its living conditions, it exhibits similar uncertainty; if 
written tradition be maintained in unity with life, its import- 
ance will bo found sufficiently great. An inspired person, in the 
sense of the Greeks, is not supposed to ^\Tite; the Christian idea 
of an inspired condition is altogether a difterent one. Apart from 
the fact that the extent of publicity and duration, for the sake of 
which the writer communicates, may be greater, and the inten- 
sity of the loving will in faitli is not enfeebled. So the Scripture 
represents the historical momenta of complete life, as, for example^ 
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in the QospelSj and exhibits, it may be, in a letter to the Phi- 
lippians, Ck»riiithiaiis, Galatians^ the apostle in ]iis entire being 
«iid nature, as completely and aa oon&xmablj to the object as it 
was poasible to do, more bo perhaps than could have been the case 
in any point of oral discourse. And to this may be added, that 
the existence of Scripture neither disturbs the word nor the 
B]^rit» but the question turns on Scripture with reference to its 
oneness with preaching, interpretation, the church, catechising, 
Comi^are my Abh. uberdie h. Schrift gegm Strauss Theol. SL 
u. KrUt 1 843, part il p. 378-^, and my Smdidyr, an Frtf. Dd- 
Mck, p. 62, 0t $eq. 

g 40. BXTK£NAIi AND INT£ANAX. CANON. 

These grounds for the authority of Holy writ are reciprocally 
rekted, and a<}oord with the idea of a OanoD. Qrigiiiallyy by 
the term canon, or rule, was understood tihat iniemai con- 
scious criterion, according to which the Christian was enabled 

and was bound to examine any assumed form of Ckristianitv: 
and paril} also il denoted a summary abstract of the main facts, 
as they had been promulged, and in which particulars it was 
customary, from the days of Christ and the apostles, but more 
partioolarly on the occasion of baptismal confession, to com- 
prise all the leadmg peculiarities of their belief. 

Rbxabk. The primary signification of the ecclesiastical term 
xawSf is not a catalogue of books. Opposed to this error, descended 
from the time of Semlcr, H. Planck has essayed a more eorrsct 
raplanation: Nonnulla de significatu canonis in eccl. antiqua 
eiusque serie reote oonstituenda. Goett. 1820. The Redeemer 
has given a comprehensive expression of the church creed, Matt, 
zxviii. 19; Luke xxiv. 47. The Apostles, however, acknowledgo 
among the gifts of the Spirit, not only prophecies, &c. ; but also 
the discerning of spirits, 1 Cor. xiv. 29, and exhort to try the 
free doctrine and the teaching'Spirit, 1 Thcss. v. 21, and 1 John 
iv. 1. Now according to what unity of manifoldness, or after 
what multiplicity of principles, shall each gift be tried? To 
this question, the New Testament furnishes the critic with a firm 
starting-point, without, however, prescribiog any precise formula, 

H 
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I JoHn iv. 2, compare ii. 22, 1 Tim. i. 15, iiJ. 16, 1 Cor. i. 22-24, 
XV. 1-4. The doctrine of the iinitj, thus grounded, St Paid de- 
signates a xflcpwr, Phil. iii. 16, a word he derived from the popuhir 
language of the times, altheugh the schoohi of philosophers had 
alrradj, from the simplest laws of knowledge, employed the term» 
of which the canonic of the Epicureans is a proof ; and now this 
X€i¥(li9 &kil^iktc lxX|}«ra«rixic regula veritatis immobilis ct iRefoz^ 
mabiliS) was sometimes considered hj orthodox divines inexptes^ 
sible and inherent in Christian objective eotiBciougness, and 
sometimes was enunciated in the formularies of confession ftS 
well by particular theologians (Iremeus, TertuUian, CSlemena 
of Alexandria, Oiigen) as by entire communities and synods. 
On this subject, see my Letter to Prof. DelbfUck, p. 41—61, and 
Pearson, King-, and Walch, on the ancient creeds, and the 
apostolic Symbol, in particular. 

g 41. SCRIPILIIE CANON. 

Since both those kinds of canon, the vital and spiritually 
formal, as well as the directly formal, conld only ho in part 
based upon apostolical instniction, and partly expand(Mi and 
developed by the same, so from the very first, the church was 
not only deeply interested in preserving, comp&nDg, ooliecting, 
distingaishing, and attesting the writings of the apostles, and 
those claiming to be apostolical, (in which the external and mter- 
nal evidences necessarily co-operated,) but it ever regarded the 
collected writings of the apostolical Bible, in its connection with 
the prophetic one, as standing above all subjective Christianity, 
and which Bible, it simply designated the Canon, as contrasted on 
the one hand with the doctrine and literature derived from other 
sources, and on the other, as distinctive firom actual or possible 
hereries, and pretended paradoxes ; apart fix>m the iact, that the 
external and mtemal argumetits have ever spoken with equal 
force, for each particular ^vriiing. 

§ 42. SCBIFTDBB AND WOBD OF GOD. 

from the relations arismg out of this origin of the Oanon^ 
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il Mows^ as a direct oonsequfinoe, that the ezisting obuich is 
feimded upon a belief in the Holy Scriptures, that is to say, it 

rests upon the Kring conviction of Christians, that Scripture, by 
the same J)ivine act and power, to which wo are indebted for 
revelation, and the word of God in the apostolic preaching, has 
been furnished as a channel of tradition for the word of God, 
which in itself is one, mtelligibley and complete. But this 
Seriptnre £utb, provided it does not become a UteraL one, anta- 
gonistic to Christianity,! can never be grounded upon mere 
eoclesiastioal tradition and supposition, nor upon any inspira- 
tion, either exalting itself abo\ o or rendering itself independent 
of revelation, nor can it be founded upon any Divine oj>eratlon 
which absolutely excludes the spontaneity of the writers.* On 
the contrary, the solid basis of Scnptnre £iith reposes, in a re* 
dprocal manner, partly on the indestmctible certainty that the 
actual being and exbting state of these Scriptures are neces- 
sarily and immediately connected with that, which the apostles 
of Christ had been and etfectnated, and by means of which 
universal lii;.U*ry has maintained its Christian novelty, and 
partly upon that spiritual experience we . have of the internal 
agreement, as well as of the difference of Scripture and the 
word of God.' The diffiirence between the proto-canonical and 
deutero-eanonioal Scriptures, generally admitted by the church, 
evidences that diflerent kinds and measures of inspiration may 
be aUowed to exist in different portions of the canon, although 
the whole canon participates in it; whilst the attributes oi iutlil- 
libUity, sufficiency, and pertection only pertain to the whole 
as snch. 

> John vi. 33; 1 Cor. iv. 20; 2 Cor. iii, 6. 
' See Twesten Voriess. p. 417. 

' See Sack, V<m Warte QoUes, eine ChrisUiche Verstdndigttnff. 

Bonn, 1825. 

Remark 1. Strictly speaking, it is not merely the existing 
church, or the post-apostohcal one in general, which is based 
upon written records. Christ himself, and the AposUea, neces- 
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aarily referred to the Holy Scripture. There never waa^ in tmth, 

an absolute interregnum of^oral doctrine. 

Kemark 2. A Soripture faith, in harmony with tlio belief in 
revelation and salvation, as already presupposed, exhibits^ withal, 
a species and an impress o^ teleological faith in providence. 
Scripture faith requires and presnppoaea that the God of revela- 
tion and redenii)tion unll, by some means or other, preserve the 
originality of the Gospel. Its language is, — Scripture cannot lie, 
because GK>d's word is tinth : for whoever has once found truth 
in those points contained in Scripture, from whence every other 
emanates, or to which all tend, which truth again makes him, 
together with his entire capacity for it, free — such a one will 
either resen'e his right and mistrust his own judgment in any 
matter oifonsive or apparently erroneous — in as much as what- 
ever appears externally to be in organic connexion with a lead- 
inq: point, maybe assumed to be similarly associated internally — 
or else such a person will net as the oriu^inal Luther did. In order 
to emancipate themselves from believing in the authority of 
Scripture, as a rule of faith, some intellectual men, like Lessing 
and others, have said; "because truth is found in the Hilile, it is 
not trutli for l)eini^^ in the Bible." We have, however, already fre- 
quently shown, that the first proposition, strictly speaking, con- 
ducts to the hitter. Soo Theol, Stud. u. Kr. 1832, 2, p. 375. 
18i:], 2, p. SSG. 

Ufmark 3 Scripture faith, indeed, is derived from a belief in 
revelation; but with a distinction. For, as the word of God, when 
united with the discourse of an apostle or prophet, who address- 
ed a congrcgatiini, is accompaTiied by very dilferent circum- 
stanco5», than when it is contained in a Paulino e])i?tle, which 
is read with other 1-^criptures, and which, in connection, eon- 
Btitute the invariable records of revelation; so in like manner, 
an especial economy will be found in each of the two distinct 
modes in which the Divine word operates; and in the history of 
the formation of the canon, all the wisdom and grace of the Lord, 
which in an especial manner have appeared in the production of 
the facts of revelation and of the covenants, have been magnifietl, 
in a new and peculiar manner. A record, in the full sense of the 
word, nlways constitutes an essential part of the fact of which it 
gives an account. According to the most riL^d criticism, although 
in a vaiying mode, this remark may be applied to botii parts 
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of the biblical canon, and to the individual books contained in 
each. Let it be remembered, bow eesentiallj the recorded 
fundamental laws of the Pentateuch are united with the mi- 
nistiy of Hoses as the founder of Theocracy ; or how the Psalms, 
Fropbeetes^ and Epistles addresaed to the primitive churches 
of Christ, and the descriptions and notices of the most important 
droumstances in the life of Jesus* in Gralilee and Jerusalem, 
are combined with the entire activity of a prophet, apostle, or 
evangelist* with an activity essential to the founding and pre- 
serving rdigion. Fftith In the records is never exhausted, either 
by the experience which many, all, or individuals have of them, 
or by the conception of theae experiences. 

B, On Hie Interpretaiim of Hie Holy Scripture, 

% 43. SCRIPTUJIE EXPLICABLE ; ITS PERSPICUITY AND UIJITY. 

If He who^ being in the fi>nn of God, nevertheless humbled 
himself and was found in &sluon as a man, Phil. ii. 7 ; and if 

the Divine word, from the beginning, made uihIct the law of hu- 
man speech, has worked out its own law, — (for hence it was that 
the life should he manifested, and in its appearance be seen, 
heard, and handled, 1 John i. 1,} — it would be unreasonable to 
expect that the Scripture, as a record of tbis revelation, would 
designedly vdl its sense, and become an inexplicable enigma. 
Experience, however, teaches us fuDy and incontestibly, in the 
first place, that ahhough tlie original languages are extinct, yet 
the key to their laajwledge, inherited by cultivated people, is 
yet extant, together wth that liistorical perception ajjpertaining 
thereto ; and, secondly, that ^ripture reveals to the age, peo- 
ple, and individuals, who appropriately use this key, such an or- 
ganic whole of ideas, as admits of a definite, and fi)r the spiritual 
state in its totality, a changing and instniotmg appropriAtion. 
Neither is the proftindity of Scripture opposed to that perspi- 
cuity universally conceded to it by all candid and skilful critics, 
nor does the diversity and diflerence of its methods and stages 
of iusti'uction abrogate that unity which rests upon the ground 
of its being, and the scope of its operations. 
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Rbkark 1. To suppose the records of revelation to be inten* 
tionally lUerm apwuinles, or even to be veiled In an obseuritj 
worthjr of Lyoopbron, is oontrai y to the veiy idea of revealed 
records. To aaeribe to the Deity the jest or eamestneflB of an 
enigmatical communication! may be worthy of a neo-Platonist 
like JamblidiiiBi but not cf a CShriatian. To hope that mere 
unintelligible sounds, or inezpHcahle chaiacterS) should ope- 
rate in a magical or salutary manner, can only be r^^arded as 
a remnant of nature-worship. A revelation of salvation to the 
world will, even in its written and original representation, be 
directed to the sensuf cofiMfiunss and fatUcue, as that accords 
with the drcumstanoes of various people and periods, or be ad- 
ministered through its medium. Bevelation is the great con- 
cern of universal man. Nevertheless, because it unfolds itself, 
in its essence, only to its congenial sjnrit, and because the evi- 
dences of its interpretation devolve, in part, on a science in which 
all do not participate — ^it does not follow that a free use of the 
Bible should be forbidden to the laity, or that the Protestant 
principle of perusing Scripture, and the exclusive authority of the 
same, should be impugned. For the laity cannot be regarded as 
an abstract atom, as if, on their approach to the sanctuary, they 
were independent of tradition and translation. The theologian 
does not possess knowledge as the inheritance of his caste; and 
the clergy are not masters of a peculiar Scripture spirit, and ex- 
clusively possess a key to the records by virtue of their separa- 
tion to their ofBca A church which shall prove itself worthy of 
a belief in Holy Scripture, dares neither refrain from a retrospec- 
tive appeal to the original languages, nor neglect, by means of a 
versio vemacula which is under every possible form of control, to 
place the Scriptures in the hands of the people^ whereby they 
may be enabled to examine " whether these things be so," Acts 
xvii. 11, that they '^may come and see,'* John i. 46. 

See the testimony of the ancients in reference to the perspi- 
cuity of Holy Scripture, by Chemnits im Examen GonciL Trid, 
p. 43, sq.; also Augustin and Clemens of Alex, in my Letter to 
Delbruek, p. 76, seq. It is in perfect harmony with this perqii- 
cuity that universal scripture contents, inexhaustible in their 
depths, do not admit of being included in the circle of the abso* 
lute idea, that particular scriptures are reserved in preference 
to others for some particular period, and that translations and 
expositions (without thereby rendering a solid faith impossible, 
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becauu in thfti case the entire relation of posterity to histoiy 
miglit be annulled,) contain something hypothetical. Even the 
Apocalypse of J<^ is sufficiently explicable to exercise its 
church influence with safety. Compare Liicke's treatise, Vmmch 
eiwB VoUst, Einkit «n die Off. Joh. 1832, pp. 23, 36, 40. 

Bbmabk 3. The Bible canon has proceeded neither from 
Apostle, bishop, or council, but has been produced and pointed 
out by synods^ after it had, by the providenoe of God, been form- 
ed by means of a tecipiocal action between the attractive powers 
of the writings and historical public sense. From the following 
considerations it will be apparent that neither syncretism, nor 
external convention, but true Catholicism, has recognised the 
canon as it is: — Those sects which had set it at variance, and 
only achnowledged, after a fastidious manner, certain portions 
of it^ have disappeared; and the universal church, which received 
the canon, and handed it down in its entireness, has never in its 
turn been split into parties, at least by a partial recognition of 
the Pauline or Petnno portions, &c. The more modem history 
of exegesis has ever decidedly evidenced, that the complete inter- 
pretation and distinction of parts of Scripture, never impedes the 
preservation of one sole churoh faith. For the longer, the more 
keenly, and the more precisely, the prophetical or apostolical 
standing-points, peculiarities, systems, and characters, have been 
examined by theologians, the more clearly and truly have com- 
pensating elements of an unfolding process been discovered in 
them, as well as completing sides of contemplated fact and fun- 
damental idea, the common basis of the prophets as well as the 
apostles; and in the entire unity — Christ^ as ierminium ad qumn 
and a quo has ever been recognised. 



g 44. AIM OP DfTBBFSBTATIOH. 

The leading deagn in a Christian use of Holy Seriptare^is to 
generate subjectively the objective sense or thoughts of the se- 
parate passages of each distinot writer; wherefore we are oorreot 

in speaking of a grauiUiiUical and an historical intorpretatiou. 
lint inasmuch as we already use the Scripture, according to its 
meaning and tliought, to regulate by first principles our whole, 
and indeed our oommon character, a necessity arises to re-ex-- 
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pbun what has already been interpFeted, and not only to oompre- 

hend cacli portion in the unity of the canon and spirit, hut also 
to apprehend it in that relation to our fnith and practice, which 
is universally valid. This kind oi liiteipreuition, whicli deve- 
lopes each distinct position, and refers to the higher whole, can- 
not indeed he termed (as in modem times has been done,) so 
mnoh the higher, spiiitnal, or even productive, stiU less the 
phiioBophioal mode, but rather aecordii^ to Muzel, Carl Ludiv^ 
Nitzsch*), Marheineke, Twesten, and Clausen the theological, 
and it only hecomcs ohjectionahle when it ceases to rest upon a 
^ammatico-historical exegesis. 

* De discrimine Revelationis Imperatorim et didacticcBy fasc. ii. 
p. 227, sqq. See also Eeil's Mem. ffermen, N.T., p. 190. The 
seeming contradictions of Scripture of themselves su^^gcst this 
second act of interpretation, bj means of whieh the theory con- 
tained in the spiritual utterance, as it assumes more or less a prac- 
tical direction, is rendered intelligible. Hence Nitzsch: Ter 
igitur theoria, sive ea lationalis sit mve superrationalifl^ eruenda 
erit per aliam inteipretationem, quae quidem improprie sic dici- 
tur, quoniam non verba expltcat, sed res verbis expressas, prs- 
sertim loquendi atque adeo cugitandi modes, scholastics^ oU^i^uaf 
ezpertes ejusque legibus^haud adstrictos. See also Pelt. Tkeolog, 
Eru^fdopadie, 1843, p. 183. 

§ 45. ANALOGY OF FAITH. 

The bond of union connecting these two ads of interpreta- 
tion, or this twofold scope ol' interpretation, is what has been 
denominated the analogy of faith, i.e., the rule of faitli applied 
to exegesis; and vhioh, in so &r as it can itself be only the result 
of immediate exegesis, has a retro-aotive e^ot on mediate inter- 
pretation, and is necessarily directive and detemunative. For 
the knowledge of the unity of an object is, by un uncoasiiiG: reci- 
procal action, connected with the knowledge oi its uuuiilold- 
ness. 
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% 46. ONE SENSE. 

By mahitaining an entirely equivocal sense of Scripture, or 
admitting several siguiiications, its use as a record of revelation 
would be impossible; and by even assuming the subordination of 
tbe granuiiatico- historical sense to a iiigher or deeper one, all 
that is positive in revelation, as oomnnmicated by Scripture^ 
would be undenmned; and hence^ we aie justified in teaching 
the one sense of Scripture. Bnt the possibility, nay, the neces- 
sity of a development, is not by consequence annulled, but, on the 
contrary, it is by sucli a process that tbis unity is often, for the 
first time, restored. Hi?torieal knowledge itself often enjoins, 
or at least does not interdict such manifold development of the 
one sense; and the necessity for such a development must, on 
the one band, very frequently oeeor in the Old Testament, as 
containing tbe germ of the New; and a belief in the internal 
connexion of the one IHvine word and Spirit with tbe Scrip- 
ture, cannot, on the otber liand, dispense with tbis development 
of Scripture when used by individuals. 

ilE.MARK. It has been the admission and experience of tlic 
universal Christian cburcli at all periods, that the simple sense 
of Scripture and immediate exegesis are adequate to supply the 
rule of faith, or the essential key of Scripture, and to ground a 
faith necessary to the salvation of souls; which faith itself comes 
by preaching the word of Qod. 

% 47. MEDIUM OF IIITBBPBETATIOK. 

As soon as the word of Qod becomes human, historical, and 
reduced to speech and writing, a knowledge of the medium 
through which it is revealed, that is, of the language and bis- 
Uyry with which revelation is thu most intimately connected, 
must become an indispeiisa})le condition for tbe interpretation 
of its records. Tbis constitutes the philological element of 
exegesis, which includes the grammatical and bgical, as well 
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as tlie historical and psychological elements. Now if eaoh 

object of interpretation be intt'lligiblo in the fiillest degree only 
of itself uikI by itself, and by means of tlmt spiritual analogy 
existing bciwiH-ii it and tbe interpreter ; and if revelation also 
must necessarily have constructed its own language and his- 
toiy, it follows that sacred philolog}% as an especial element^ 
oan onlj be perfected in a spiritual one/ £ven the evangelical 
oonoDTS^ in this point of view, with the ancient chnroh to a oer- 
tun extent in maintaining, that Scripture is its own anthentio 
interpreter. 

Both exegetical principles are violated by eonrodincf to rea- 
son anything beyond a regulative power and co-operation in the 
interpretation of holy Scripture, unless we understand by the 
term reason the Christian spirit itself, or religious conscious* 
ness, previously determinated through the Gospel. Were we 
to Mow the advioe of Kant' or Fichto, we would wrong the 
historical element ; and if we recognised the rules of an Ostorod, 
Schhchting, Ludwig Meyer, or even of an E])iscopius, we mii?ht 
bo said to forget that subjecti\ e reason, which m its spontaneity 
is more or less detective, is mfected by an antagonism to the 
truth of revelation ; and that, on the other hand, objective reason, 
even pure theism, ethical religion, dfo«]^fw^ is already repre- 
sented and preserved, by means of the revealed records, in a 
manner &r surpassing what any school of philosophy either has 
or ever could effect. 

^ Sec my letter to Professor Delbriick, pp. 79, 80. It must be 
conceded that the rational canon, the Holy Scripture, as records 
of antiquity, requires to be expounded like any other documents, 
according to the laws of general hcrmeucutics ; and just as it 
holds with the fundamental position of Protestantism: Scrip- 
tura sui ipsius interpres, is applicable to writings not sacred. 
What appertains then, to the law of interpretation, farther than 
a penetrating insight into the peculiarity of the author, as also 
into the central and uniting point of his representations* A 
written spiritual expression can assuredly only, in the first 
place, become comparatively intelligible, through a knowledge 
of the circle of thought and language, whence it emanates; &r 
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example, tlie New Testament becomes more intelligible through 
a knowledge of the general Orecisms or Judaisms, expressed in 
Greek; but if such expression be in its place new, in its kind» 
highly productive and original, or if, by a free extension and 
limitations of the signification of the word, it generates new ideas 
and judgments; then the interpreter must absolutely pass over 
from the mere comparative representation, into the objective and 
immediate one, and can only succeed in the proportion as he 
possesses a susceptibility for this spirit, and in proportion as 
he is penetrated by it» is he enabled to comprdiend the same. 
Beligious life knows itself only by, and through itself alone; 
hence, arise maxims like the fbllowiug: — He who has not re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit^ cannot understand one iota of the inter- 
nal contents of Scripture (Luther). — ^The process 1^ which Scrip- 
ture is known, includes the testimony of the Holy Spirit, (Joh. 
Gerhard and others): opinions like these fully harmonise with 
the scientific claims of ex^;etioal procedure. 

' Religion within the bounds of pure reason, (JR^^^tm winer- 
haUd, Qrmm n^. HL Fern. Bxttenhr,, p. 130, vi.) Church 
faith has, for its highest interpreter, pure religious faith, — Be- 
sides, an interpretation of an existing revelation requires a uni- 
versal explanation agreeably to one Bensc^ in accordance with 
the general practical rules of a pure rational religion. For the 
theory of a church faith is unable to interest us morally, if it 
does not conduce towards the fulfilment of ail human duties, 
considered as divine commands," ]). 1 32. " Moreover, such in- 
terpretations cannot be charged with unfairness, provided it 
bo not maintained, tliat the sense we ascribe to the Holy 
books, was the one exclusively intended; but only that it ad- 
mits of being so represented, and that it is possible, the author 
may be so understood," Hero, as elsewhere, Kant has distin- 
guished not only the practical and theoretical, the moral and 
historical; but has also divided and balanced the one against 
the other. The Arminian and Socinian interpreters, and Ludwig 
Meyer, the anonymous author of Philosophia s. Scriptures »»- 
tajp/res, 1666, treated on actual and objective interpretation, 
when they all asserted recto ra^, to be in part a sufficient 
means, in part an infaUihilis norma, against Catholics and 
Protestants. But they differed in their interpretations. £pis- 
copius, for example^ understood sound reason to bo merely 
the morally free operation of the scientific understanding, as 
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being a perfect snaoeptibOity for tbe Diyine Conienti, as tbej 
impart tbemeeiTeB; Meyer, on the other hand, could only ima- 
gine revelation itself as nmpfy being developed or objective 
reason. On either nde^ Divine revelation, considered t» 
strmsto, is viewed as Seriptnre contents; but it was only by the 
followers of Spinoza^ that philosophy or reason (apart from the 
fomal scientific faculty) was assumed to be a universally valid 
and material principle of cognition, without thmx venturing, how* 
ever, to assume that Scripture was anti-philcsophicaL For the 
most acute defence of the law of Ftotestant interpretation of 
Scripture, within the bounds of scholasticism, see Joh. Musaus^ 
Jnt/rodu^ in 3%0oU)giQm, &0., 1679, P. ii; de objecto theologia 
revelatflB f ormalL 



IV. ON THB ATTEMPTS TO CONSTRUCT A DOCTBINAL 
SYSTEM OF CHRISTIANITY. 

§ 4:8. mSTOEY. 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader, tliat, from the first, 
tlicoiogical reflection referred Christianity partly to cognition, 
and partly to action ; the mutual condition moreover, of both 
elements, as well as the dependence, (within the territory of 
doctrine) of the latter on the former, I have elsewhere admit- 
M,^ But if we demand a theok^cal development, of this un- 
divided Ghristianity, or its systematio representation, we seed 
not be surprised on finding that the only approximation to such 
has amounted merely to attempts and hints, and that the syste- 
matic efforts likewise, however dissimilar and imperfect at 
different times they may have been, have still, regarded as a 
whole, retained a great similarity. 

Christian theology was originally cultivated as an apologeto- 
polemioal, and afterwards as an exegeto-historioal subject, and 
in its earlier period, had not attained a systematic form. It 
was only after theology, at first struij^ling and defensive, had 
acquired a solid and durable foundaiiun, (afler the age of Au- 
gustin) and had, ibr the preservation of the historical ground- 
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oharaoter of Ghristuimty) codubiiied the aatliorify of a duircb and 

conventional formula, in defence of each axiom of the creed, it 
was only then, that a survey of its acquired ttTi itoi y \vas attempt- 
ed, such as we hnd, lor example, in John of Damascus. In his 
Bystem, as well as in those denved from the Scholastics, we 
at once see that they have flpmng kom polemical and not from 
ezegetkal theology. They asamne a whole and a nmty, and 
oommence hy divisbn and partitbn; they employ definition 
and dialectic discussion, in order to decide those questions pos- 
8ess!Ti<x practical interest, in the school of the period, or in 
church life, wherehy the development of the s} stem, from the 
original nature of the subject, becomes impossible. It wag 
precisely this last defect, that the Systematics of the Keforma* 
tion endeavonred to amend, only that thej laid, as a founda- 
tion, the bare unity of Holy Scripture; and by this means, 
although they acquired simpler and tni«r leading ideas, still 
these were but locos, articulos, apart from the fiict, that they 
admitted into their sysU'in, on the one hand, the contrast of 
the Old and ^ew Testament, of the law and the Gospel, and 
yet, on the other hand, did not carry it out at all ; whilst they 
forced into the Decalogue the representation of Christian lifo. 
The chief stress of ihdr labours was oonseqn ntly directed to 
the element of cugiiilion, and tiie ethioB of the system were 
entirely neglected; whilst in the prominent points, relating to 
ecclesiastical, civil, and domestic life, as for example, in the 
ministry, church discipline, the magistracy, and marriage, the 
latter were rendered disproportionably obtrusive. The repanu- 
tion of this defect has been ascribed to George Caliz, in his 
distinct treatment oi the subject, and since his time, this de- 
ficiency has been richly compensated ; only that its relation to , 
Christian Dogma, since that period, lias become so much the 
more uncertain and contingent, if, indeed, it can he said to re- 
main at all; and as yet the advice of Ernesti and I^utter,^ to 
exhibit a reunited representation of Christian doctrine, has been 
followed with hut triffing results. 

An English divine, Thomas Burnet,* has left us an ingenious 
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essay, in wluch he endeaToured to ezliibit ihb umty, — the 
Gbnslsan religion as a combination and interpenetration of fiuth 

aiul lite. Yet this performance can as littlo be said to solvo 
the theological problem in question, as can a similar at- 
tempt by Theremin,* although the latter proceeds upon the 
mere unify of the idea of religion* As we cannot, on this oo^ 
oasion, enter into the consideration of the oateohetioal and asce- 
iical writings or homileto-practical nuinnals on this snbjeot, we 
mast oonolude by merely aUn<Hng to hints and outlines, as yet 
but imperfectly filled up, such as have been published by C. L. 
Nitzsch,^ bchleiermacher,^ and Schwartz, ;^ and to the essay of 
H. Karsten.' 

IIkmahk. The question liere entirely turns on the histoHr' of the 
Christian system in ruiciL-acc to the union between tlie doctrmo 
of faith and morals. 

* In the Shepherd of HermaSy the contrast between hroXat, and 
appearances and similitudes. — Cyrill, CcUech. lUum. iv. 6 r?ff Siotfn* 

%m dkyt^mt* it.X. — Clemens of Alexandria, in the introdnction to 
his PadoffOffuSy examines the ^ried relations of the Divine logos 
to man's need of salvation. The Logos, indeed, is one and the 
same, hut it partly conducts man to the contemplation of truth, 
as ^Xwrrxtf, alfroxaXMmxic* and partly as vgaxrtnhf^ forms him for 
a believing and blessed contemplation. In the latter point of 
view, the Logos is in part again ^for^ecrr/xi^, Ta^o^fiijnxhf (principle 
of a preparatory ethic of an apologetical Bignification,) and in 
part *miayuyhi (principle of a preparatory ascetic.) 

' In the preface to the ChrieHanBdigionj xn iia trus eoniMcUon 
and its MceUency, by Putter. Qott 1779. 

* De fide et officiia (^mstianorum, Londini, 1727, (a work, oc- 
cording to the prefaee, printed after the author's death, for pri* 
vat»-circulation among his inenda) The fint four sections con- 
tain an historic&l construction of Christianity of an apologetical 
tendencj. According to our author, there is a teligio primo 
mtema, immtitoMZis, in which all positive religions are rooted. 
It appears not simply in the abstract form of phOosophy, but also 
in the life of in^vidnal patriarchs, as of an Enoch, a Nosh. 
Heathenism, in its public expression, is the grossest disfigurement 
of this rdigio prima. In the Mosaic economy, it is restored, by 
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Divine ftnthority, yefe in a national manner; unfettered by na- 
tional restrietionfl^ it has been renovated by Jesus Christ up to a 
more perfect development of the hope of a blessed immortality; 
but the author does not muntain the absolute perfection and ex- 
clusive self-sufficiency of Ghristianify. He describes^ in five sec- 
tions, the Lent C^risUana, In the firsts he treats on the worship 
of God in spirit and in truth, and the simple rites by which it 
is embodied in an external and public form. In the second seo- 
tion, he discusses the highest rule of ethics, and also touches on 
rewards and punishmenta In the third, he examines the Chris* 
tian faith in geneial, according to the apostolic symbol; and, in 
the fourth, he considers those definitions of faith, which are espe- 
peciallj liable to be variously apprehended, such as original sin, 
justification, atonement, freedom of the will, grace, election, 
and in reference to whicli, in so far as they are conformable or 
not to the nioml Idea, our judgment thereon must be with a re- 
servation. The fifth section treats on the chiirch, and the form 
of church government. Of the personality of the Redeemer, the 
author knew nothing. The Godhead of Christ is doctrinal au- 
thority. Whilst he professes his entire belief in miracles, revelap 
tion, and in Scripturei, yet his ex^esis has a rationalistic ten- 
dency, because he reduces everything to the religio prima, and 
with regard to his views of redemption he is a Pelagian. 

* Die Lehre uom gbttlichen Reiche. Berlin, 1823. 

* De revel^tione reUfjionia externa ecideriiq}^ p. 200, and 
Prdusio ii. de antinmnismo. Jo. Agricoln, pp. 35 — 38. 

' Olavbenslehre, i. p. 159. Compare Kurte darstelL der Th$ok 
Btudim, 2d edition, § 223—31. 

' Qrundriss. der Protest. Dogmatik. Heidelb. 1816, p. xxii. and 
Theol Stud. u. Krit. 1832, p. 107. " Aphorisms for the Union of 
the Doctrines of Christian Faith and MoraU, mtk r^ermc$ to 
Nitssch'a System of Christian Doctrine." 

* Manual of the Christian Religion intended for the upper 
Classes of the higher sdiools. (Lehrbuch der Christlichen Religion 
fiir die Obem Chusen h^herer fiiidimgsanstalten, Rostock, 
1838.) 

§ 49. AUGC78TIK. 

Andrew Hyperius/ in a sketch contained in his Theological 
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Methodology, has portrayed the most distinguished ChristiaD 
Byatems extent^ up to the period of the Befonnation. He very 
properly commeuoes wiUi Angustin's scheme; for Origen's book, 
de PrincipiiSf is purely and simply dogmatic; and Gregory of 
Nyssa's Large Catechism, and even the treatise of Athanasiiis 
on tlie I/icarnalion, contain but the germ of ethical Christi- 
anity; and if the ethical notions of Laotantius be placed in jux- 
taposition with bis ideas on dogma, aapientia, justitia, cultns 
yita beata, it will he .eyident Uiat he was £ur from having any 
just perception of an arrangement of Christian doctrine. Now, 
Angustin' proceeds from the idea of subjective reneradon <^ 
deity (pietas) and divides it into fides, spes, et charitas; and 
although his Christian MujuuiI, addressed to Laurendus^ is 
rcaUy executed according to this classifioation (in which the 
doctrine of love only is yery imperfectly developed, from so 
much of the work being devoted to preceding matter), he inti- 
mates, from the very first, the concealed objective unity of the 
system, tlie person of CkrifA, and even pretty clearly hmts at 
the possibility of some other arrangement. 

^ De Theologo 8. de ratioiie etudii Thedogici libri iv. Basil. 
1556, vid. lib. iil p. 44r5 variao formuke coUigendi locoe communes 
in theologia. 

' De vera Sdigione, and more fully in Enchiridion ad Laiu/h- 
entium I7f6w Roma primioerium, Hyperius did not apprehend 
with-soiBcieiit aocuracy Auguatin's scheme. 

§ 50. QENNADIUS. 

Those paraphrases of the entire Christian doctrine, such as 
have been given in the form of more extended church S}Tn- 
bols and doctrinal confessions, by Gennadius of ^farseilles and 
Isidore of Seville, are wholly involved in the field of polemical 
theology and church discipline. The fi)rmer, under the title, 
de DogmMms ^cdesiastieis, is found among the works of 
Augnstb, and the kitt», amongst those of Isidore, in Ins 
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treatise de Officiis Ecckmastids, Both iiielude those ethical 
dogmas which had, till that period, been eh'citcd either by pub- 
lic controversies, or called forth by the necessities of the chuFch 
commnnion. Moreover, the moral elements, as laid down by 
John of Damaflcns, in his jdxpoflition of the Eodemas/Md Sy^ 
Um, are not altogether overlooked. 

g 51. THB SCHOLASTICS. 

In the four books ^ Sentences concerning God, the crea- 
ture, redemption, the sacraments, and a iinure life (or upon 
earthly and heavenly fellowship in sahjitittn) Peter Lombard 
has united dogma and ethic in such a manner, that the entire 
moral philosophy and doctrine of sin, in all its degrees, is 
connected with the doctrine of the second book on the fiiU; in 
ihe third book, love developes itself ont of &ith in salvation, 
and from love springs the doctrine of duties and morals, and 
then follow the commandments of the decalogue, the law, and 
the gospel. Lastly, in liis fourth lionk, he treats of the relative 
duties of ecclesiastical as well as those of civil and domestic life, 
although after an imperfect and disproportionate manner. Still, 
in the book of Sentenees, we £scem the natural order of Chris- 
(ian doctrine much earlier than in the Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas, the first part of which embraces ihe subject of Onto- 
logy, reserving for the second part, practical Christianity, 
and, for the third, the historical doctrines of Chi-ist, and the 
ecclesiastical relation. 

S 62. THE REf ORMEES AIJD THEIB SUCCESSORS. 

The Eeformers and their disciples, notwithstanding the oppo- 
site bent of their minds, and the entirely different mode of hand- 
ling the subject, frequently M hack upon the classification of 
Peter Lombard, in so far as it correspond^ mth the apostolic sym- 
bol, and the nature of the case« We find in the Beformers the 

I 
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same combination of the moral elements witli faith, hope, and 
love, and with the Decalogue, and a like union ot the doc- 
trines on the domestic and civil state with that of the church. 
In a genetic point t)f view, Calvin's method is more complete 
than Melanchthon's; but the simple thought of Lather deserves 
to be very fi>roibly ennndated, i. e,, that the Christian scheme, 
in the first place, b a doctrine of &ith, consisting of two divi- 
sions — sin and grace; and secondly, a doctrine of love, com- 
prehending, on the one hand, service, and, on the other, 
patience. 



§ 53. HYFSBIUS AND JOHN OEBHABD. 

Besides the above, tliere are two distinguislied theologians 
belonging to the period of the " niethodus localis," deserving 
especial notice — Hyperins and Gerhard ; the former, because 
by means of a thought, on the Christian system, dengnedly 
throim out for our nse, compasses the arrangement which he 
commends to stadents; and the latter, because in common with 
Melanchthon's more elaborate work, the Loci Thedoyi'Ci, appears 
to have served as a model to a succession of systematic di\ ines. 
Hyperius, iu his system, indicates, though dehcately, wliat he 
disapproves of in the arrangements of his immediate predecessors 
and cotemporaries, namely, that they allowed the system to be too 
much influenced by the questions of the day ; which remark, how- 
ever, was not applicable to the first, sample scheme of Melanoh" 
thon ; and further, he imphes that they had mixed up principal 
division?, Ki(poLK(t$(x, yiVifuuraTcc, with sub-divisions, 'l lie sum of 
revealed reli^non he expresses in the following propositiun: — 
Uteus condidit mundum et in eo homines, ut ex his constitue- 
retur eeclesia, in qua ipse secundum doctrinam legis et evan- 
gelii coleretnr, ad seculi usque consummationem. Six terms 
flow out of this proposition — God, creature, church, doctrine, 
sacrament, consummation, and in these are founded the entire 
family of Christian doctrmes. Of course these terms must ne- 
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oessarily be refemd to a iimty; ponatnr igitur vestibuU vioe 
locus separatns: verlmm Dei s. saent scriptara. With the ex- 
ception of the first and last article, the antitheses, ante la])sum et 
post lapsuin, pervades all tlie otliors; for there is implied iu 
both states^ a church, a law and gospel, and a sacrament* 
Moreover, in the doctrine, the law or the doctrine of love com- 
meneeB^ whieh^ after ihe oonUnnes in the deeabgne^ and 
then sncoeed the doctrines of &ith and hope; and in this snb- 
divirion, so pro&nndly and mnlti&riously contrived, is con- 
cealed, as it were, tlio true terminiis of Christianity. The 
idea of salvation — ^fides concipitiir ex evaiigeho, evangelium 
post lapsum — Christus homo factus et mediatur, whilst the his- 
torical antithesb only of the primeval state and fall, which 
could not be manifested in this mnltiplicity^ without a state of 
grace, mns through all the doctrine, and yet in such a manner 
as not to appear anywhere in the members of the prindpal 
divisions. The defects of this arrangement are striking but 
instructive. The idea of the Divine doctrine is the combina- 
tion of the whole, aud, at the same time, agrees with the six 
UAembers. Instead of doctritui (lex et evang.) standing as the 
medium of salvation, salvation simply stands for the content of 
the doctrine; and from the content again of the doctrine, the 
relations of God to the creature m bb attributes and worlcs, to 
all appearance, are excluded. The important position he as- 
cribes to the church is now, the idea of which has been taken 
up, amplified, and uniblJed, much in the same manner as 
" the covenant of God," the kingdom of God," has been by 
other systematic divines. 

John Gerhard begins much more simply and less scientifically, 
but proceeds, at least in bis Aphorisms,^ with admirable strictness 
in the comlnnation. De soriptura, de Deo, de persona et officio 
Christi, de creatione et angelis, de providentia , de electione et re- 
probatione, de imagine Dei in liomine aiiU hipsurn. de peecato 
originali de libero arbitrio, de lege, de evangelio, de poenitentia, 
de fide, de bonis operibus, de sacramentis, de baptismo, de s, 
Goena, de ecclesia, de minbterio eccletiastico, de ordine politico. 
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de conjngio, de quatuor bominis noyiBsunis; — these are the snh- 
jects which he handles aphoristically, i. briefly, but not nnoon- 

nectcdly. Except that he treats on the incarnation before crea- 
tion and redoniption (because whatever related to the personality 
of the Redeemer, ho c{)nsiders to be necessarily closely alhed to 
the doctrine of God), the connection of his divisions is sufficiently 
preserved, and has been presented by the author in a prelimin- 
ary dtasertation full of vigour. But he does not by any means 
place the representation of the Chrislaan Ufe in the doctrine of 
the decalogue; for, in so much as the law is not designed to 
realize the Clii i.^Uaii lile, he treats it in i i ly as the perfection 
of obedience rovenlfMl for the condeninaliua of sin. On the 
other hand, according to his theory, regeneration is combmed 
with Divine justification; or from £uth, which worketh by love, 
proceed good works, and these refer to our duty towards God, 
ourselves, and our neighbours; and he holds this threefeld cha- 
racter of the doctrine of duty and vu^ue so firmly as to dis- 
cover its expression in the sm^^ovug, hixuioo§ xut wai^ug. Tit. 
ii. 13, as well as in the anti-pharisaical doctrine of .lesus on 
fasting, alms, and prayer. This division appears to be ori- 
ginal,* as does also his transition from the doctrine of the 
church to that of the final consummation of all things in 
the Mowing proposition— ecdesiam suam Deus bac in vita 
subjidt cruel — ^tandem antem m fntnra vita earn glorificabit. 
And thus, indeed, it may be said, that he finds room for tlie 
comforting doetrine, de cruce et aflhctionibus, which has been 
inui e fully carried out in the systems of his successors, and par- 
ticularly by Melanchthon. For Christian hope is the correla- 
tive corresponding to the idea of the dogma of the consumma- 
tion of the Church in the gloiy of the second advent of Christ. 
Up to the period when Christian ethics were separated from 
dogma, the leading points concerning good works, adoration, 
the cross, and the prubalionnry state, are brought prominently 
forward in the joint representations of Christianity. 

^ Aphorism! succincti et sclecti in xxiii. capitibns, totius 
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theologitT niiclciim contincntes. — a JoL (jhirbardo, TL D, et Sup, 
Ueldburg, Jciiuo KJll. 8. 
' If, perchance, it bo not borrowed from Calvin'a ImiiU, iii. 4. 

§ 54. IDEA FIDKI i iiAi iiL ii. 

Even after the epooh of divided ethics, those who followed 

the track of Spener's method, as for example, Freylingshausen, 
Rambacli, and .Spaugeuberg,* either endeavom-ed in general, to 
approximate the theological system to the catecliism, or to give 
to those practical points, aheady constructed, since Melauoh- 
thon's tuae^ the requisite ampUiication ; and although Spangen- 
beig's brief notion is entitled idea fidei, yet between the doc- 
trines of sanctifioation and oommnnion, there intervene, as lead- 
ing-divisions, discussions on the commands of God, and on the 
love of God and our neighbour. xVmung those who have oj)- 
posed tiie view of an internal connexion, and comprehcniiivo 
idea of Christian doctrine, Friedrich Christian Oetinger,* is 
distinguished. His idea of li& is that which is developed 
through Christianity ; but even admittmg that this idea were 
just, he has not developed it, at least expressly and scientifi- 
eally, so as to represent ethical Christianity. 

* Vide Idea fidei fratrum, or Summary of the Chriatian Doc- 
trine of the Kvanfjelical community of BreUiren, by August 
Gottlieb fcipaugenberg Barby, 1779. 

• See, Tfieologia ex idea vltm dedacta^ in sex locos redacta, 
quorum qiiilihitt 1. Secundum sensum communem, 2. Secundum 
mysteria scripture, 3. Secundum formulas theticas n^i''<!. et experi- 
mentcdi mcthodo pertractatur. Auctorc, Fr. Chr. Uetiuger, &c., 
Francof., 17G5, piu'f., and p. 512. 1. Deus est ipalssima vita et 
d^SapT/'a snlvi !icscia. Crcaturro iion liabent vitam solvi nesciam. 
Vita est duplex, pliysica et spiritualis. — In Deo est utraque vita 
una et indissolubilis. — 2. Homo constat spiraculo vitee duplicis. 
S. Lex non liabet locum, ubi uuuni tautum est, hinc solus Dcus 
est sine Ic'^c. Unum est et raanet unum, nec est deviatiunis ca- 
pax. Ubi lex est, ibi vita ad niinunuin duplex, solutionis et 
aberrationis possibilitatcm habens, esse debet. 4. Peccatum est 
ipsa abcrratio vit«9 duplicis a prima^va colligatione, adcoi^ue a 
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lesfe, q\m soliitioni mortem prcesagit. 5. Gratia est illud bene- 
placitiim Dei, quo reducendi vitara spiritualem ad vitam natural- 
em certiim ordincm constituit. 6. EccUsia est coetus, in quo est 
unitas spiritiis, una prresentia Dei in vita omnibus mciabris com- 
muni. Unitas spiritus funtlatur in unitate fidei: aduoquc vlia 
fipiritualis per verbum rursus vitie naturali est coadunata pur 
singula membra. 7. Novissima sunt, ubi vita interior turn natu- 
ralis turn spiritualis est cxtraposita; ubi occultura fit manifes- 
tum, ut in resurrectione, mortc sccunda, nova Jerusalem, nova 
terra, pneeunte judicio extremo, donee Dcus post a>ouas jeonum 
erit omnia in omnibus. 

N. B. — In the execution of the work, Oetingcr comprehends 
under the doctrine of the law that of sin, and therefore in th© 
title pa£;c, onljr six lod are enumerated. 

§ 55. MOBE &ECEKX ATXEUFIS. 

Carl Ludwig Kitzsch endeavoured to show that the idea he 
hnd formed of revelation, as indicated in Scripture, was omi- 
lu ntly fitted to finally oompleto the theological structure/ and 
at the same time^ donoiincod the blending of the rational and 
lustoiical contents of Christian dogmas, irbioh prevails among 
both ancient and modem Divines, as the essential cause of tibe 
fiulure of systems. And in fiict, he has shown, how it is 
possible to deduce, fi-om the sin<rle dnmna of Jesus, the Mes- 
siah, (s. Homine veri nominis eodemcpie Dei filio,) by means of 
an assumed distinction between the idea and fact; Ist, A doc- 
trine of religion, being that of man, God and of divine 
beatitude. 2(%, A doctrine of revelation. 3<%, One com* 
bining revelation and &ith,* Nothing can he more correct 
than this statement of a middle term, and neither in the princi- 
pal or subordinate members, are the excluding or including 
tenas missed, nor throughout, is the exhausting one ab- 
sent ; but we cannot acquiesce, according to our view of the 
subject, either in the separation of the first and second chief 
member, nor in the prominence given to anthropology. 

When it is remembered to what an extent Angnstin availed 
himself of the idea of a hmgdom of Ood, and how mnch others 
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effbotod with that of a oovenantGod, and how much our predeces- 
sors and contemporaries included in the term church, wo uevd 
not be surprised that ITieremin endeavoured to deduce, {iom 
the fundamental idea of the kingdom ui' Uod, as declared in 
Scripture, not only the doctxine of divine and human qualities, 
and the doctrine of redemption ; hut also the whole doctrine 
conoenmig virtue, relation, and dnty. This admirable efifort 
has opened out some important views, as regards the union of 
ethies and dogma; and, indeed, how could it Mi to do so, 
since the fundamental idea not only unites God, nion, angels, 
and worlds, in the liigho.st moral and religious idea, bnt also 
appears to unite the loltiest conception of reason, with the truth 
of revdation and redemption, together with its realization. The 
many and various diffieultiee, into which the systematic divines 
have notwithstanding Men, cannot in this place he discussed. 
Nevfiiiheless there lies concealed in this arrangement an un- 
doubted illusion, namely, that tli.it idea of the Divine ^ate, 
whence, by an unbroken progression, an entire system of re- 
hgioa admits of being iui£)ided, is, as it rektcs to the biblical 
doctrine of God's kingdom, an abstract idea, and for which, a 
direct and adequate expression is no where affi>rded by Scrqi- 
tnre. But granting that it were so — and the expression may 
be found, at least in the stoical doctrine of the lughest ToTarsm, 
or ^ocffiXua, more directly indicated ; still it would l>e impos- 
sible to derive fi in such a representation, the doctrine of the 
positive &11 thi'ough sin, and of actual salvation. 

The bihhcal idea of the kingdom of God is totally different. 
This latter idea universally brings along with it what Theremin 
exolndes, namely, the world, the kingdoms of the world, the 
kingdom of darkness and of the prince of the world, together with 
its opposite ; and hence falls back upon the more elevating idea 
of grace, election, and divine decree of salvation. But even if 
the author of the doctrine of a di\ ine kingdom had appUed iiis 
universal idea to the division and memberment of the doctrinal 
system of Christianity, by means of the various definitions and 
relations which his idea admitted (as, fi>r example, those of the 
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natural disposition of the kingdom of God, the fall, the restora- 
tion, tlie diverse aspects of the di\Tne state, and of the admis- 
sion of man into the kingdom of God, &c.) ; still, it would be 
evident that this cannot correctly be the uniting middle term, 
and that krokur^igf ottrrq^ has a much higher import in 
this point of view. 

F. H. G. Schwartz, in the dogmatic allnded to above, does not 
M, on the one hand, in several places (as, for example, § 129, 
32, on the Divine life, and § 177, uu union with God) to scan 
the whole field of Christian ethics; and on the other hand, to 
point out, in brief remarks, a ceilain parallelism between the 
doctrine of £uth and morals. He divides the doctrme of faith 
into three — i^i of God, of man, and of man s relation to God. 
Now, the mode in which this ethical triad, fidtii, love, and 
hope, corresponds to these divisions, can only become ap- 
parent b}' means of sub- divisions. Tliat is to say, there is 
combined with the doctrine of faith in God, absolutely consi- 
dered, the ethical doctriije of the divine law, to >vit, the will of 
God in the conscience; with the doctrme of faith in God's re- 
lation to the world, there b comhincd the ethical doctrine of 
deference ht the kw (or for individnal kws); with the doc- 
trine of fiuth in the Trinity there is combined the ethical doc- 
trhie of the adoration of God as the highest good. With the 
doctrine of faith in the Diune image, there is associated — self- 
love; with the doctrine of faith in redeuiption — the love of 
our neighbour with that of man's salvation — ^the love of 
God. Fmally, in the third division, there is combined with the 
doctrine of £uth in the operations of grace — a striving after 
holiness (moral character) ; with the means of grace— activity 
in the kingdom of God; and with eternal salvation — resem- 
blance to God, as the eternal aim. 

Finally, Karsten, guided by the docti'uial metiiod pui'sued by 
Schleicrmacher, has sketched out and completed a Christian 
Manual. The appearance of Christ in the world, as the central 
pomt of devout Christian self-consciousness, b assumed by him 
AS the gronnd of the classification of hb view. The first part 
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of his work treats on the person of Jesus Christ, in such a way 
that tlie fbnnation of the new hfe through Clirist is included 
ui the second, and the new life in Christ iu the third part. 
However higlily we may esteem the dednon mih which 
the actual &ot and experimental nature of Christianity has 
been thronghout maintained, nevertheless, we entertain many 
doubts of the oorreetuess both of the plan and its exeeotion. 
The appearance of Christ, which constitutes the basis of his 
classification, comprehends the person and works, but there is 
no third element mentioned ; the divine causality, which must 
re-enter before the new lite can be generated in a Christian 
individual, is the Holy Spirit. The third element is not at all 
co-ordinate with the two former, and could only be so through 
a dialectical treatment of the work of Jesos — for example, self- 
representation and self-communication. Whatsoever excellency 
the three performances display, there is still this objecilun, 
that the doctrine of the Divine essence aiid attributes is se- 
parated from the objective idea of an immediate revelation 
of God in Christ, and is miited to the subjective one — ^Chris- 
tian devotion. 

* Be Revel. &c. p. 200. Nam systema veri nominis, quo uni- 
versa ilia doctrina (Uhnsti;ina), qua materiam et formam, ex una 
eademquc notionc dcii; etur, multishodie a^uosceatibus et faten* 
tibus, adhuc dcsideratur. 

* ILid, p. 201, sqq. 

A. De religione rationali divinitus promulgata; 
a de homine — qualis esse debcat ct qualis sit; 

h de Deo ejusqno peifectionibus et triplici persoualitate; 
c de religiositate interna atquo externa. 

B. De rclii,nonis rcvelatioae: 

a de modo revelationis, s. do historia et institutione Jesu 
Christi, 

b de forma — s. de divina ejus origiue atquc auctoritate, 

c de effectu — s. de ecclesia, 

C. Be tide revelatione habenda: 

a de causis historicis ct inoralibis liuj. tidci, 
h dc effectu — s. de immutationc morali, 
Q de cuUura huj. lidei> pars ascctica. 
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g 66. HIDDLB TflBH, 

The opinion msintained by some ancient and modern Uieo- 

logians,^ that a true system of OhnBtian doctrine is nather pos- 
sible nor admissible, is refuted by a closer definition. Wherever 
any peculiarity of life andconsciousiios, of doctrine and word ex- 
ists, it either merely assumes the appearance of permanency and 
individuality, or there is discoverable in it a state of maniibld- 
ness, and, at the same time, of order, and consequently of unity. 
Whether or no thb umty be merefy simple or synthetical, is 
another question. We maintain that it is not merely a simple 
unity. Christianity, as a self-realizing idea of reli;Q^*on, has, 
notmthstandin2r its divine novelty, and its being iounded on 
fact, a relation to religion in general. Now, smce rehgion in 
general, as bcbg a mode of conception and cognition, instructs 
us concerning the being and becommff in eidstence, up to a 
post-finality of being, or may be said to conduct us to a state 
of consciousness; so there can be no religions doctrine which 
does not bring into relation God and the world, God and man, 
with resjicct to cause and aim, and that, too, ontologically 
and teleolojjicallv. Tliese are the necessary and infallible 
elements or internal relations of universal religious thought. 
But the question is, whence arises this thinking emotion, and 
from what point can the circle be drawn. Now, it is main- 
tained by some that this point is presented by every dogma; 
hr, by way of example, the doctrine concerning man being 
fully determined, concentrates all other doctrines; or, the 
truth of the scope of history, being sutticicntly recognised, 
illuniines the ibundation and commencement of the same. 
Kow, as in this mode no primary dogma already con- 
tuns within itself its determinateness, for example, its Chris- 
tian character, but must derive it from some other source, 
so we are compelled to extend our inqmries after a more 
accurately defining primary dogma, and the system is only 
completed by a prcbupposition of own. In fiict this is 
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nnivmaUy the case, whenever (as has been done, fi>r example, 

by Melanclithon, Hyperius, and others), the Christian system 
is founded u| on no other unity than that of the holy Scripture 
or the Divine Word. iSoiiiu modern divines have grounded 
the system on the idea of " the doctrine of Jesus;" or, have 
oomhmed the dogmas with the systemlesa holy Soriptuie^ by 
means of the idea of Theology, the question then tunung on 
the ohjed and subjed of the same, and on the oaosality and 
finali^ of their relation to one another. It is obvious that none 
of those metliods were sufficient, for none of tliom make known 
the ili'linife perfection of the Clni-daa religion, and none ex- 
hibit a primary, or fundamental or inclusive dogma. By as- 
ngning to the id on of God, or to the Idea of the Divine kingdom, 
or to the idea of life, the source of the Christian scheme, equal 
justice was endeavonred to be shown to both olaims. The 
first case promises to produce the most absolute logic, the 
secouil, tlic most perfect ethics, and tlio iliii J, ihc plijiic:^ of 
Christian tlieology. * In regard to the two last, thoy are en- 
abled of themselves to exhibit the object and subject of reli- 
gion, including the being and becoming, and, at the same time, 
to inculcate such biblical representations as are confessedly of 
importance. Still, the ktt^ (as has been formerly remarked 
in reference to the notion of the kingdom of God), is a 
mere semblance. For even Z,a)n cclojviog or ^4/?? requires to be 
first extended and generalised over the biblical determinateness by 
the philosophical idea, ere it is able to realise that conclusion, or 
represent that miity of the religious substance. With regard to 
the idea of God, it is not only inclusive, but, at the same time, 
remarkably productive, and ^»pears to meet all requirements, 
once it can appear in the Christian definition, as the doctrine of 
the Trinity. But a great difference exists between absolute logic 
and Christian theology; admitting that we apprehend the logos of 
God by means of a logical evolution of the idea of God, and also 
discern the Spirit of God, and the existence and consciousness 
of the world, still the truth of 0X0/0^ kyvfm fer transcends 
this Icgio* Neither the reality of sin, as a universal condition. 
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nor the incarnatioD of tbe Son of God and iwdemption snbsist- 
ing in him, can be dednoed from the mere idea of the logos. 
The perception of the Christian Trinity is rooted in the know- 
ledge of Christ, die Son of fJoH, altlumgii Christ liimself can 
only he apprehended hy an origiiuil and previous knowledge of 
God; a relation which has ever been reoogmaed by GhriBtian 
theologians^ bnt yet in an imperfect manner. It cannot, there- 
fi>re, be donbted that the idea of a Bedeemer, or the dogma of 
Christ, is the primary, frntdamental, and inolnsive dogma of 
Christian doctrine, as such; only the series of Christian dogmas 
caniiut Ik; developed in one and the same diroetion from the 
doctrine of the iiedecmcr; for tbe mere progressive development 
of the dogma of Christ looks hack, in all its elements, upon 
other truths, which, indeed, though not independent of Christ, 
of his being and state, still, at the same tune, are acknowledged 
as suppositions of h» personal being and work, hy means of a 
regressive development. The Eedeemer, as such, refers to the 
Divine crealit>u of man, to man*s divine and liuman nature, and 
to his original and fidlen state; and, in these relations, we 
are enahled to recognise those conditions only in hun, and 
through him, as being the necessary supposition required for 
a correct doctrine of justification and sanotification, and 
of the means and end of redemption ; bnt even here it is 
evident that tlioro is a twofold aspect under which tlie Chris- 
tian system, as founded on the person and work of the Re- 
deemer, presents itself. We designate, therefore, the unity of 
this system, a middle term, t. such a term as, in the first 
place, conducts to certain pro-suppositions, before it admits of 
analysis. The redemption of the world by Jesus Ghrist, is 
such a term. There are various fiiots winch afford prelimi- 
nary proof tliai, lor the foundation of the system, Christ is 
requisite and capacitated. How he imparts to all the aposto- 
lical doctrines their pecuhar determiiiateness, appears trom 
Bom. i. 17; 1 Cor. i. 30, iii. 10, 11, xv. 3; 1 Tim, m. 16; 
2 Pet. i. 1-9; from the whole tenor of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and firom the signification of the word gospel, in a man- 
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ner not to be mistaken. With re^rd to the apostolical symbol 
and its occasion, as intimated by Matt, xxviii. 19, it can easily 
bo proved tliat its first member, ero it can generate the second 
and third, must itself have previously been produced from the 
second ; and that baptism into the father. Son, and Spirit is 
the same aa baptism in the name of the Lord Jesus, Acts 
m. 5.* 

Clemens of Alexandria, and Angostin, cleariy enough 

ground their system on the doctrine of the Son of God, or sal- 
vation iu Christ; and it is evident why so uiaiiy anci(?nt dog- 
matists miite the doctrine of the iiedeemer'a person so inti- 
mately with the doctrine of God. 

^ See Mclanclitlion, Loci, Szc, cd. 1543. Ptwf. p. 7. Planck in 
the Theolog. Encyclop. Sclnvartz Protest. Dogm. p. xxi., N. 8. Tlie 
closer definition wc desire has already been given in some mea- 
sure by Melanchthon — In artiliustradcridis siugularicura monstra- 
turordopartium et iudicantui luitia, progressioneset mct«e. Ilanc 
explicaiitli formam in pliilosophia vocant methodiim: scd base in iis 
artibus, quic demonstrationibus cxtruuiitur, alitcr i^vKini in doc- 
trina Ecclesico inatituitur. Nam deraonstratix n nietliodus progre- 
ditur ab iis, qua) sensui sn^jf rta sunt, et a priiui.s iiotitiis, qua} 
vocantiir ])riMci jua. Hit: in docLriiia Ecclcsia) tantum ordo ([lur- 
ritur, lion ilia luotljodus demoiisLrativa. Kam ba^c doctrma 
Ecclesia; non ex dciaonstrationibus sumitur, sed ex diclisj <[Iul' 
Deus certis et illiistribus testimoniis tradidit, Szm. Tliougli true 
as far it goes, still llierc ii nuL order wiiliuul unity; and that tlio 
Cliristian system possesses some other kind of unity than a mere 
formal idea of revelation, lie lias himself sufHcicnLiv indicated. 
Loci a. 1521, p. 9, cd. August!, and thus agrees with Augustini 
Emhirid^ § 5. where the ])roposition, certuni propriumque fidei 
catholica) fundamcntum Christus est, is previously defended 
against those who iiiiij:ht reply, that in thai case, heretics would 
be on a par with Catholics. 

• J. T. Beck lias actually undertaken to comprise the whole 
scientific doctrine of Christianity according to biblical records 
(Stuttgart 1840 i,), under the representation of the fundamental 
doctrines of God — as logic, ethics, and pliysics. 

•See The Analysis of Hie Apostolic Symbol, m my letter to 
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Profeaaor Delbriick, p. 50. We must not forget tliat the first 
member of the creed, denominated apostoUc, in its original form, 
was only opposed to monotheism, heathenism, and nature wor- 
sliip, and that credo in umm Deum fsstorem emli, &c. only by 
degrees gave place to credo in Denm Pofown* In so &r even as 
this occurred, the term Pater did not at once include the b jpos- 
tatical signification. 

m 

§ 57. PBmCIf AL DIVISIONS. 

Since the articulate method has been abandonedj much pains 
has necessarily been bestowed on the arrangemeDt of leading 
divisions^ and for tins object^ the mere oansal, final, and medial 
categories soon became insoffieient. We could not rovert to 
Augastin's sul jeetive arraTij:^ment, inasmuch as etbics mean- 
while had been separated iioni dogma. Now, those who 
were unwilling entirely to surrender the characteristic sign of 
Christianity, already existing in the term of the dogmatic prin- 
cipal division, which sign, by a mere antithesis of the doctrine 
' of God and man, (according to Heilnuum, Heuke, and Enapp,) 
sUn very decidedly occurred — Such followed more or less, 
though, indeed, in a very difil'ront manner, a development, 
which, to a certain extent, was that of natural order, and which 
lies at the ioundaLion of the apostle's creed. The first diver- 
sity that arose from this, consisted in the retention or analysis 
of the Trichotomy. The triplieity, again, could be retamed m 
a threefold manner, so that either the Fadier, Son, and Spirit, 
or creation, redemption, and salvation, or the state of man by 
nature, grace, and liis future condition, constituted the funda- 
mentid aiTangement. This has, indeed, been realized most 
rigidly in the first case, and the same has been done by Afar- 
heineke's dogmatic.^ We assume, however, that whatever of 
the Trinity may be included in the apostolical symbol, it is still 
inoomfdete, and exhibits rather the dignity of an hbtorical com- 
bination, than a speculative theological meaning ; and that the 
mere doetrine concerning the Divine essence is as little suited 
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to establish an orgamsm fi>r a system» as is a mere anthropo- 
logy; vhaok system ought to point oat on all ooeaskms, a re- 
lation between both sides, as well as a divine liistory of the 
w ui kl aail luiiiiauiu iuunded by the Sou of God, who is the Son 
of man. Now, if, according to Doderloin, Eckcmiaiin, Am- 
mon, Wegsohneider, Dretschueider, De Wette, Schoit, Schleier- 
maoher, i^., a so-called Ohristology, soteriokgy, or at least a 
procidentia speoialis (aalataris) aooording to Gmnner, ap- 
pears as the prindpal division; then there immediately arises 
the question, by what other prinoipol divifflons, or by what 
nuiulxT of them, shall the system he prepared ? Perhaps by 
mere tlK-ology; as proposed by DodorK'in and Eckermaiin, but 
which is inadmissible, precisely on the same grounds as the 
doctrine of God was eoniddered insufBcient to supply all the 
leading divisions of dpgma. As little can Anthropology or Cos- 
mology assume to be eqnal in rank with Ghristokgy. But it 
is of more importanoe to inqmre whether, on the one hand, 
the liistorical doctrine of Sin, the basis of the doctrine of sal- 
vation, precedes, and how it does so ; and on tlie other hand, 
whether the preceding ontologioal doctrines of God and man, 
shall or shall not be treated in accordance with their Christian 
and aotual determinateness. In this point of view, there exists 
the greatest difference between Eokermann and Augusti, smoe 
the former, in Ins doctrine of salvation, does not in the remotest 
de^ee premise Ponerology, whilst the latter commences liis 
Ipiidinj' division from the state of sin. Others inehide the doc- 
trine of sin in their Cliristological leading division, or, Hko 
Schleiermaoher, Schott, and Bretsohneider, construct the liis- 
toiieo-positive part of the system out of the doctrine of sal-r 
vation and sin, and this in snch a manner that the two for- 
mer postpone to the end the doctrine of the Trinity, as the 
do^ina including all others, and thus obtmn at the very 
tlireshold, a purely theistical' and extra-historical leading 
division, or, in so far as it posse^^es in itself any thing his- 
torical, a division, that to a oerain extent is Old Testa- 
mentary. There is still another question. In what way, if 
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Cbristology and Theology be oo-ordmate, shall the «m% of 
the system, as one of Ohristiaiiify, he presenred ? and on the 

other liaiul, in what inaiiiicr, if entire donatio be preserved to 
Christology, . can theology, &c,, be included in it, or developed 
out of it ? 

We have in another plaoe/ suggested n division which pos- 
sibly may meet all these requirements. Hitherto the person 
and the work of the Redeemer have been oonironted; but the 
doctrine of the person of the Bedeemer is that of God and man ; 

and primarily, indeed, the doctrine of God's essence, attributes, 
and works; for the logos of God partakes of all divine ])ro|)er- 
ties, and transcends the Angels. Moreover, the dognia of the 
Bedeemer is a doctrine concerning his humanity, and conse- 
quently, by a process of regresmon, b also one relating to man 
in his original and his fallen oonditiott. But the doctrine of 
the personal unity of the Divine and human nature, and of their 
union in Christ, is also the doctrine of the antithesis of creation 
and preservation in connexion with redemption, and consequently 
is the doctrine of a Divine decree of salvation, and its ^adual 
realization. Were it possible in this way, by means of the doc- 
trine of the Sariour's person, to derive theology, anthropology, 
(angelology) and soteriology from Christology, then it is evident 
that the remuning leading diviaon of religious doctrine, namely, 
the doctrine of the work of the Redeemer, would occasion no 
farther difficulty. But even in reference to the first part im- 
pediments arise. Ono consists in il ie dichotomy which pervades 
the system, appearing to iniringc upon the doctrhie of the 
Trinity, and has given occasion to certain Systematics, as for 
example. Bust and Rling, who found their system on Christo- 
logy, to divide it, notwithstanding, after a trinitarian method. 
The latter proposes to treat, 1st, Of the being of the God-man, 
as the ima^'e of God and the archetype ol' humanity. S^/Zy, 
On the nature (?) and ministry of the Redeemer. Sdh/, On the 
work of the Redeemer as it consists and attains completion 
through the operation of the Holy Spirit; in one word of ih» 
Father, Son, and Spirit. In his third division he instructs us 
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cunceriung the Trinity in its liigher sense, that is to ^^a>■, onto- 
logically. We limit our objections to the following remarks, 
namely, that this division, although trichotomic, is only in ap- 
peaninoe trmitarian; that the true trimtariaa diviaioQ is alone 
adapted ta specnlatiye theology, but not for that of this author; 
and fiurther, (as indeed, the foregoing description of the division 
shows) that dogma, considered as a doctrine of tlio God- man 
Redeemer, cannot bo classified in any logico-historical manner 
as triiiitarian ; moreover, the doctrine of the Trinity is se- 
cured by the dichotomous division, and in such a way that 
the ontological Trinity, God, Logos, Spirit, appertains to the 
doctrine of the person of the Bedeemer, whilst the eoonomic 
Trinify, Father, Son, and Spirit, belongs to the doetrine of the 
work of the Kedeemer. Meanwhile there arises a much more 
imj)ortant diflieiilty, and one which, even by tlie plan struck out 
by Kling, appears to be insurmountable. Kling is nlilirrod to in- 
troduce his three divisions with a general doctrint i t the God- 
man ; now, the question arises, not only as to what amount of 
development this doctrine shall reach, or under what limitation 
and simplicity it shall be retained, so as not to encroach ; bat also 
how can this doctrine, when once introduced mto the system, con- 
struct an independent commencement, without at the same time 
including its own pre-suppositioiis. The system of Christian doc- 
trine does nndoubtedly possess its own hypothesis; Init tliat is 
nothing else than Christian consciousness, regulated by Biblical 
representation, and sustained by the spirit of the church. Under 
the protection and influence of this consciousness, and by means 
ag^ of the relation existang between Christianity and religion 
in general Dogma may inculcate, as before, the order of being 
and becoming, and pass by the order of cognition and reve- 
lation; in other wukIs, it may commence with the doctrine of 
God, and again he associated with the ordinary arrangement, 
and teach, in the first synthetieal division, the suppositions of 
faith in the redemption of the world by Christ, before it teaches 
the aaialysis of Mih itself. But the pre-suppoaitions of the 
doctrine of salvafaon, are God and the oreatiue, or the good, 
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the aboolttte, and the dependent, and evil as the common oon- 

dition in sin and death. Both these doctrines, equally condi- 
tionated, are related to all the devLioped members of the doc- 
tnne of salvation. As for the rest, each division of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of faith wliioh is grounded on the nature of the 
object, constitutes, at the same tune, a correct arrangement of 
the whole Christian dootrine. Kevertheleas^ in order to render 
the proposed union of the dootrine of fiuth and morals prominent^ 
— a view we have from the first mdieated, — ^we shall entitle 
our leading divisions, Agathology, Pouerulogy, and Soteriology, 

< See Twesten's remarhs on the Trinitarian dasaification of 
dogmatic, p. 272. 

* On the reciproeal action of the knowledge of God and of ftith 
in Christy Clemens of Alexandria has thrown out a einritual and 
striking hinty Strom, y.—^KoU htt wmtueri v/^, /vmnci Utrh 
wurhu --^hi St 3biu i vHe. A(!3f( ha wart^a T^oyvm/uv, «Mrnte 
l»r Tip viffty tSiri i nS diw ttfi; dideunuu l» «hrw( y^g itt y4tm iutS 

Sirri ymnrtxkt, wifi^kii not MtXn^ie krn dXi|Si/ae did t^e iXt^etf. 
*2%0oL i^ttd. tmd JTrti^., 1832, p. 171. Compare Kling. 
What form of dogma most perfectly correspondSf as well to the 
present state of Theological science^ as to the principles of the 
Evangelical church? Tubing, Zeiiacknft fir 2W., 1834^ 4 H. 
p. 1. 

* 

% 58. GENETIC CONNEXION OF THE DOCTRINE Of fAITH 

AiiD MOBALS. 

In order to exhibit a representation of the Christian system, 
it is imneoessary to avail ourselves afresh of the AM^Aotftis 
localise nor does the mere parallelism of 'the dogmatical and 
ethical elements tend to this object ; but the nature of the sub- 
ject in this case appears to admit and to require the g&neivc 
method, lor from both the doctrines c Hitained in our first 
division, concerning God and the Creature, there ernaDaies 
spontaneously a doctrine on the moral nature of man and Ifis 
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onguial disposition ht oommindon mih God; in short, the doc- 
trine ot' moral nature. In our second division, tliore arises out 
of the etliieo-tloi^niatical doctrine of sin, the doi^niatico-ethical 
one of death or of evil, in its most extended sense. Our third 
division, under the title " of Salvation," consists of an analysis of 
the idea of redemption^ that is, the four dootnoes oonceimng 
the foundation of salfation through the person and typical na- 
ture of the Redeemer, the appropriation of salvation through 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, communion in salvation, and 
the completion of salvation. The three sections appertaining 
to the doctriile of the appropriation of salvation, calling, con- 
version, and sanctification, are in part associated immediately 
and in part mediately, with the doctrine of the origin and d^ 
velopment of the Christian course. Then, m order that the 
Christian oonmranion be not considered merely m a dogmati- 
cal point of view, as a church; but at the same time be 
viewed in the light ot a Christian household and commonwealth, 
ttsage has been introduced iiito the system, apart from the na- 
ture of the case itself requiiing it. Lastly, the ethics of Christ- 
ian fidelity and hope serve to introduce us to the dogma of the 
final history of redempti<m. 

Remark. Most modem systematic writers have either ex- 
cluded the doctrine of the church or the doctrine of the iiO' 
tfiasim/ia of the doctrine of salvation, and then magniRed the 
one or the other into a definitive leading division. Calvin, 
Bretsclmeider, Stonr, and others, concur in the doctrine of the 
church and means of grace, and ahandon in this point of view 
the track of the apostolic symbol; but, in our opinion, on insuf- 
fideat grounds. Marhoineke, Bchleiermacher, and Hahn, cor- 
rectly conooLVe Esdiatology (the doctrine concerning death, judg- 
ment, happiness, and damnation,) to be the hope of the church, 
its completion or redemption. It cannot be disputed that Escha- 
tolo^y may naturally become the concluding part, and that then 
tlio doctrine of the church, in connexion with the former, may 
continue at the same time a subordinate member of the doctrine 
of salvatiou. 
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OF THE GOOD. 

§ 59. SALVATION AND THE GOOD. 

RjSDKMPTlON cannot be considered merely a restoration, uor 
a mere perfected crestionj but rather that it is the one 
throDgfa the other ; at all events, redemption is related to an ori- 
ginal good, apart from which the bad itself wodd have no place 
and opportunity for existence and continnaaee, seeing that re- 
demption is closely and consentaneously related to the bad. 
Moreover, the good, in which bad and e vil have found op])'u fn- 
nities for manifestation, and which stood in need of deliverance, 
cannot be the same from whence redemption causatively pro- 
oeeds ; hence the presumption of an eternal Good, or a God, 
and of a created good or Divine creature is fimdamental to 
Christian &ith and life. A belief in the Bedeemer cannot be 
separated from a belief in the Creator ;^ but first through a 
knowlcd<]:e of the Redeemer, does the Creator, together with 
all his work, become known in his perfect goodness and truth, 

IIemabk. Manifold apprehensions arc entertained of the danger 
of uniting in Christian theolo^, God and the creature, through 
the idea of the good. There arc some wlio will never admit the 
ontological idea of the good; and others, acfain, who do, term it a 
Platonic rather than a biblical notion. Meanwhile, be it remem- 
bered that neither God nor the world, neither primeval man nor 
the human state, is here termed the good, but the conjunction 
of the whole, that is, God, as the Creator and Sustainer, and 
man, or the human state in its divine condition and contormabi- 
lity; and farther, that this occurs merely on account of the pro- 
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poied idea of salvation. Besides, Plato's dogma (vide PdiUia vL) 
namely, that absolute good is just Gh>d, and that the good is the 
primaiy cause of all being and thought, or that it stands over 
the httMt, is not opposed to Christian theology, as appears even 
£rom 1 John iv. 8, 16. The word nya'^hi is applied to God at 
least in Matt. xix. 17, andthat^too, exclusively. See Theodoret's 
Dial, d0 trm* 0pp. ed. Sdinlse y. p. 932, <ri i Si i( •» mA fun^^v 
ii/y«&Srnni (as angels and men) ivrh AyMf^ dXX' AutH itm AyaS^ 
tuf, and p. seq. nai ju&Skw 4rS*» ri a^ia roD StoD xr/V/;, fiMnxf Ayn- 

ayaSorijj. And since wo comproliend, uu lf r the Good, the whole 
original condition of things^ Christian faith is rather opposed to 
the doctrine of Plato than confounded with it. 
* See Gem. Alex. S6ram. v. in. and Athan. de incam, in. 



SECTION THE FIRST. 

OF GOD. 

S 60. BXIBTBNCB AND CAPABILITY OF BEING KNOWN. 

Name of Qod, 

Indeed " no man bath seen God at any time/' John i. 18 ; 
1 John iv. 12; 1 Tim. vL 16 ; and it is only mediately that 
his eternal power and Godhead are viewed in his works (Eom. 

i. 20), and his patoriiity seen in Jesus (Julin xiv. 9.) Jhit 
there is a knowledge of God in men; yvn in all spirits, as 
such, there is a consciousness of the existence of God. Eom. 
i. Id, 20; Acts xvii. 23; James ii. 19. For man's conscious- 
ness is the conscious existence of the First Being. God, not 
only as he is in himself, hnt also as manifested in nature and 
history, is the ohject of man's oonsoionsness. In the hegin- 
ning was the word, and the word was with God." The Divine 
Being, who is not only self-conscious but sell- manifesting and 
a God who speaks, created by speakiiig, and by speaking 
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ereated; thus ho produced finite existence mid in such, finite 
oonsoionsness. In him (}ogOB) was life, and the life iras the 
light of men." By means of this unirersaUy divine existence, 
there arises a gradual and proportionate apprehension aiul mis- 
apprehension of God. "Tho light shineth in darkness, and 
the (laikjit'tis comprchondeth it not?" John bore witness of 
the liglit, " he came unto his own," " the word was made 
flesh:" by virtue of a distinct existence, God has a name, 
£zod. xxiii. 21 ; Levit. zxiv. 11, 16, that is to say, a manifest 
tation and presence in his chuich, imported to and awakening 
fiuth. Now, although such manifestation is essential and true, 
and becomes internal, so that we spiritually recognise that 
which is spiritual, and partake of tlie mind of Christ, yet so 
Uttle does this remove what is inscrutable, unfathomable, and 
incomprelierisible in God, that rather the inconceivable fulness 
of his hfe hekmgs to what is contained in the knowledge of his 
essence and attributes. In a general sense, God is capable of 
being known, so fer as He allows himself to be known, and in 
80 far as the receptive faculty of man fer such knowledge ex- 
tends. 

Remark 1. Tlic biblical tenet — no nifin liath seen God at any 
time — has, for its opposite, either the knowledge of God, which is 
in the Son, and revelation through him (h.tms s^riyr;ffaro, John 
i. 18), for the Son hatli seen the Father, John vi. 4()), or the 
human consciousness of God in love, or the intuitive vision of 
God, lip to which point it behoves us to be elevated, and which 
latter kind of vision, at least, when compared with ihe present 
state of faith and intelligibility, will amount to beholding him. 
Still there is a distinction to be made when seeini^ is re- 
presented under moral conditions, as is done in .3 John 1 1, com- 
pare 1 Jolin iii. 6. The finite spirit must needs know God; for 
even man's vain idolatry, nay, his hatred and dread, is a kind of 
God-worship. Man can also believe on the Word of God, and must 
believe that He is, Ileb. xi. 6. If man wilh what is divine and 
doeth it, he recognises God in Ilis revelations, liears, and so 
much the more understands His voice, John vii. 17; 1 Cor. viii. 3. 
For God is perceived by the heart, MaU. xi. 25; and man must 
be known of God, in order to know Ilim, Gal. iv. 9. But if man 
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tuills not, then he can and will know only what he ia neoessitated 

to know, John viii. 47; Mark iv. 12. 

Remark 2. Throu^^hout the whole testamentary Jewish-Chris- 
tian development, the assertion of John, that God is invisible, 
not to be knoNni, and incomprehensible, is affirmed at the same 
time with the capability of God hc'in^ known and revealed. It 
is e\adent that the question by no means exclusively relates to 
sensible and corporeal visibility or invisibility. In this point of 
vi'o^v, nn inquiry must bo instituted into the mode in which the 
cxjioriences atid doctrines of the Old Testament are roflcrtcd 
in the Apocrj'pha, in Josephus, and Plii^o. The central point 
of the question conceminc: the intenial or external, the physi- 
cal or logical invisibility of God, is contained in Kxodus xxxiii., 
xxxiv.; and universal orthodoxy so far settles the point, that 
if any one has known God by actual sight, it is Moses; but 
even Moses only saw a reflex of Deity, and only through a cer- 
tain medium belieid God. John assuredly includes Moses in his 
general denial (even in that contained in chap. v. 37); for 
the negations. Exodus xxxiii. 20, 23, apply even to Moses 
himself. Concurrent with this is the fable of Isaiah's havinsr 
been accused of heresy, and persecuted, in tlie reign of king 
Manasseh, for asserting that he had soqu God, against which 
SIrach (xlviii. 22), defends the credibility of the vision of the 
great prophet Isaiah; and the amSany.ov 'iigutou ascribes to the 
soul of the prophet, wrapped in an ecstaey in the highest heaven, 
a transcendental contemplation of the Trinity. The Alexandrians, 
in reference to Divine appearances recorded in the Old Testament, 
did not enter upon the physical element of the appearance and 
vision, hut upon the logical one. But upon what grounds could 
they maintain (as, for example, Philo did), that God was abso- 
lutclv invisible to created beings, and yet affirm the universal ca- 
pacity for knowing the Creator, to say nothing of tlie fact that 
Moses representsGod as visible? Compare Dahne's Geschichaiche 
Darstdlung derjhd. alex. Rdigiom phUosopkie, Halle, 18^4, i. p. 
134 seq. In the first place they supposed purely absolute Being, 
relationless and devoid of attributes, as God. This view offers 
to the perceptive activity of the other no point of union: notwith- 
atanding they attribute to eveiy n^m, in addition to his being 
designed to perceive truth, also the possession of a germ of rela- 
tionship to God. Doubtless, viewed in his sentient, passive de- 
velopment (f Book of Wisdom xiii. 1.) or as a heathen, man 
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does not att^n unto a knowledge of God, but is, in an emphatic 
sense, fidraits. Instead of wisdom, there is aymeia, Stou, with and 
by him. Thus consciousness of God is perverted into a vene- 
ration for the creature, or, what is still worse, adoration of the 
work of man's own hand, lie could and ought even (puati attain 
to a knowledge of the Creator, that is, from rational inference 
drawn from the works, he might liave acquired a knowledge of 
the Groat Architect, ( Sap. xiii. 4, D). For, since being has dis- 
closed itself in the world to existence, or as the logos (sophia) is 
destined to be the mediating cnnso of all things, so does cvery- 
thinsr clcarlv attest and confess ilis existence. Natural reason 
left to itself is only capable of knowing that God is, through a 
contemplation of His works, 'z^o6yh),7i; hyot;^ ib. v. 1 ; but hhmi 
rh owa «x rusv l^'j^titvw dya^m it is incapaMo of, since no compa- 
rison can be dra\^ai between created beauty and good and the w. 
It is only by abstracting man's whole spiritual life out of the sphere 
of sense and humanity, which process is excited and assisted by 
the attractive powers of the Divine Logos (as they disperse them- 
selves through the world, and here and there become concentrat- 
ed) — it is only by such a process that man, as a God-related spirit, 
is capable of being gradually raised to a higher knowledge, and to 
an intellectual contemplation of God; the first degree of which 
has been traced out through Abraham to Joseph, and the loftiest 
indicated by Moses. Of the absolute idea, from this point of view, 
our knowledge is as imperfect as our language is inadequate; 
not, indeed, because the elements of the logical perfection ot our 
knowledge of God are inseparable from those which arc ethical. 
In general, the identity of subject-object is nowhere assumed. 
Moses himself continues in humanity and perfectibility. And 
what Siracli affirms (xliii. 27, IVS,) of the inaccessibility and in- 
scrutable nature of the Divine fulness and majesty, ifl not 
opposed to the doctrine of Philo. 

The subject has, in general, been similarly treated by Christ- 
ians. Those who, either entirely or in part, deny not only the 
comprehensibility of God, and the capability of liis being con- 
templated, but even of his being recognised, frequently only 
do so for the honour of faith; but because they, in the iirsL 
place, ascribe unto faith merely the certainty of God's exist- 
ence, it by no means follows that they would be altogether 
contented with bare existence or heinrj ; on the contrary, it 
has ever been the Gnostics, the latest academicians, and such 
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like, who have placed a mere empty ov, or some absohitelj 
namdcss tiling at the licad of Entities. Now, since the latter 
have oxpauded this predicatcless entity up to rolfitions, those 
who miuiitain tlie doctrine of immediate knowledg^e, or be- 
lievers, by no means deserve the censure so often bestowed 
upon them, as if they desired to knownothiiiL'- of God. We have 
already become acquainted with a doctrine *' of imniediatc self- 
conscionsncss," to which the censure of the speculative schools 
might be applicable, p. 17, but this hitherto stands quite alone. 
ComprehGnsiblcness rests upon the incompn liensH Je, thought 
upon Ijtiiifr, knowledge upon belief and experience. And in tin's 
Absolutes can only change a pretended something. If Clemens 
of Alex. Strom, vi. 276, 276, and the Constit. Apostol. 6. 11. ap- 
pear to maintain the perfect comprehensibility of God and of 
Divine things: they do so, not in the mode of an eunomy, but 
only in such a way, that thereby the perlect knowledge of God 
in Jesus, including the entire novelty and sufficiency of his doc- 
trine, shall be acknowledged, c. g. v. 248, God is only by virtue 
of revelation in Christ hihaxrU and Irirc; " Clemens may thus 
bo harmonized with mimerous later writers on the proportional 
incompri licnsibility of God, and his incapability of being known, 
for example, with John of Damascus, 1. i., Kara rh if/xrov r;/JU9 
rfiv iaurou i^mieoifrt yvuim — and 2, otrt (j,^v rravia. «yva/(yra, ouTt Tavra 
ym&rd. It is a frivolous objection wont to be raised in these days 
against the incomprehensibility of God, namely, tliat revelation 
has revealed nothing, or has not revealed at all, if it have left 
what is mysterious, inexpressible, or unfathomable, unexplained. 
On the contrary, wo begin only now to live and move in mystery, 
because there is a revelation, just as we only then become en- 
lightened when we are conscious of our ignorance! In the 
biblical idea of Revelation there is nothing to justify an euno- 
mian position. Revelation conducts to a new region of know- 
ledge and experience of God, which, as regards the actual state 
of mankind, is the highest and most complete; but so f;\r is 
it from removing the general limitations to buiniui knowledgo, 
that it rather effects a blessed consciousness of Lliclr future 
removal, and produces a not less blessed consciousness of the 
incomprehensible fulness of the being and becoming in which we 
already stand in our life and nature. Alas! for Revelation, as if 
it were nothing more than a logical triumph of opinions and 
truth as hitlicrto prevalent, or, as it were, a clearing away, of 
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some existing supexBiition ! Bevelation, wliioh ia not simply a 
universal but rather a special one of fifccfc-^ redemptive revela- 
tion undoubtedly effects a concrete perception of Qod, i. e. a per> 
ception which, compared v, \th. an abstract or mere logical one, is 
absolute^ bat which nevertheless is free and blissful, not through 
a comprehensive knowledge, but by love in iaith, and through 
faith up to vision. Human perception is absolute only in the 
purity of its tendency and in the truth of its foundation, as a 
perception proceeding out of God, and tending towards Him; 
but it is not so in the resolution of a theological process, nor is 
it to be considered as the identity of the Divine and human. A 
negation of knowledge is not Iiappiness, but it is a knowledge 
concerning the power of susceptibility and the fulness of what is 
communicable, it is the knowled<,^e of tlie connexion between 
what is known and the unknown, — being, feeling, and life. Every 
true liuman idea is a new reversion of a greater and richer 
po5:Rcssion. Hence it is incumbent on us to receive in all their 
fulness those passnofes which relate to the completeness or in- 
completeness of Christian perception, such as, John xvi. 13; 
1 Cor. ii, 11; viii. 1-^1; xiii. 12; Ki)h. iii. 18, 19; Rom. xi. 36. 
It is a goimiue and profound theological truth which is enun- 
ciated by tlie simple son of Sirach in these words, (xliii. 81), iroXXa 

Remark 3. The first question in iLi olouit al scie nce — the ex- 
istence of God, is also in this sense a iiii< stion of life, inasmuch 
as it presupposes the life of the concoj hon — God. For "vvo do 
not inquire because we have no conception, but because we have. 
The prevailing opinion of fintiquity, that it is as object ionablo 
to desire to prove the cxistenf^o of God as to deny it, is one- 
sided. It is said, that to commence knowledge with douht or 
negation is inadmissible. In that case they at once abolish 
science, in its rchition to what is alreadv admitted. Faith 
itself, according to Heb. xi. 1, is an "evidence" and "sub- 
stance," and so far emanates from a negation in knowledge, for 
God is neither visible nor comprehensible ; and the faith which 
is necessary to please God is mffrfjuv, ©r/ sarij Heb. xi. 6. How much 
more ought the science of God commence with this question ! 
The opportunities seized by science for proving God cosmologi- 
cally and physico-theologically, &c., resemble those referred to 
when discussing testamentary rehgion. The physical philoso- 
pliers mauitained the substance without Godhead, and now 
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commenced the Socratic scliool. Relief in Jehovah rejected idolii 
and tlie gods of nature as false :rod.s, as nullities, and accused 
the heathen heart of Vjoin^^ ?:iiilty of atheism. Neither tlie one 
nor the other can be carried out unle.^s faith accompany its proof up 
to general human experience and knowledge. Hence, Scripture 
preserves the analogue of the a'tiological evidence (Rom. i, 20; 
compare Book of Wisdom xiii. as well as that of the teleologieni, 
Ps. xix., Ps. viii., Acts xiv. 17; of the ]>ractical, Rom. ii. 14; and 
of the ontological, Rom. i. 19, 32, Arts xvii. 24.) Tlie proof 
which is peculiar to Christianity, independent and historical, is 
not indeed, as some desigiiate it, miracle, but the accomplishment 
of tlie passage in Isaiah xl. 9, " Behold your God !" it is revela- 
tion in an mninent sense; the existence of God in Christ (John 
xiv. 9) — Clirist. Tlie contingent restraints of faith in God dis- 
play themselves in a mode dilferent from tliat under which 
science can exhibit them. The ordinaTT proofs are so far per- 
fectly valid and true, as they are united with the evidence of the 
spirit or consciousness, or are regarded as the dissimilar causes of 
the Intter. The ontological proof is the first and last. The proof 
of God s being is not syllogistic, but is the development of the 
consciousness of what is real. In our consciousness uf reality, 
consists the knowledge of tho onginal existence of the exact 
arresting point. See Suabedissen's Sketches of Metaphf/sics, 
Marb. 1836, p. 143. More recent criticisms and amjdifications 
in the Appendix to Hegel's Bel. Philos. in Daub's Lectureff on 
Dogmay and Phil. Fischer's ETomination of Strauss' Doctrine of 
Faith^ part 1. — As in the present day, God, for the most part, is 
denied in His eternal personality, because personality and indivi- 
duality, being often co-ordinated in the grossest manner, cannot . 
be endured in their absolute being. Thus the teleological proof 
again preserves its entire importance; for the latter does not as- 
sume God's existence without conceiv m l; Him to be self-conscious 
and omniscient. Fichte d. J, in de)' Zeitschr. f Philos. u. Spectd. 
Teol. N. F. v. i. p. 2, " A reciprocal relation between the end and • 
the means cannot exist apart from a consciousness imagining 
and realising this relation. Now, such relation to an end is uni- 
versally found in the actual world; thus, the absolute in the 
realisation of the world must be an absoluti that imagines the 
world and consciously penetrates it." Compare Trendelenburg, 
Logical Disquisitions^ towards the end. 
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§ 61. DIVINE ESSENCE. 

God is the infinite and perflonal Beiug of the good, by aad 
for whom the finite hath existeDce and oonsoiousnefls; and it b 
precisely this threefold definition — God is 8pirit, is Loye, b 
Lord — thb infinite personal good^ which answers to the most 

simple truths of Christianity. 

Remark 1. The conceivable expression of the Divine essence 
cannot be apprehended in a higher universal, for there is none. 
In as much as it can only be said, God is God, as occurs so 
many times in Holy Scripture, Isaiah xliii. 13; Exod. iii. 14. 
Neitlirr is tliero any definition of God capable of giving an ex- 
planatory idea. But a knowledge of what is distinct and defined 
in the being of God's divei'sity is found immediately in our con- 
sciousness of God. The Divine Rciiip: is defined as lie who destin- 
ates all. Absolute kinds are to define and conditionate other 
being, but only that which is purely good and purely free. There 
cannot be higlier and more equally worthy dgx^^' *^f the Infinite 
Being than these, consequently they are the simplest elements 
in the conception of Deity, and in them the idea of the Di"\nne 
essence is included. What is to be understood by the use of the 
word " infinite" is knowir 

Remark 2. Instead uf the r\[ ression, " God is love," we could 
not substitute the one of St .lolm (1 Jolin i. 5), "God is light,'* 
however possible it were to discover therein an intimate con- 
nexion between the intellectual and ethical a^n, or — perhaps 
only ilie ethical? Mcanwliilo, light, as a cosmical and physical 
expression, so to speak, is subordinated to the anthropomorphic 
one, and cannot bo co-ordinate with Spirit and Lord, as love is. 
Light, life, truth, are rather such 6»6^ara, as are related to the 
Logos as such. See John i. 4, viii. 12, xi. 25, xiv. 6. Assuredly 
Oetinger's definition, " vita absoluta," might be considered the 
most appropriate, if the attributes of the Deity could be imme- 
diately developed out of the idea of the Divine essence. 

§ 62. QOD IS 8PIBIT. 

God is not a spirit, but Spirit; Juli. iv. 24, in other words. 
Perfect Life. He possesses the perfection of £eing ; whence^ 
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in part, he is distinguished from putative gods, as heing the 

Living and the True, and in part from oilier forms of actual 
lilt) and being, as the one who alone bath immortahty, 1 Tim. 
vi. 16, and who is the creator and aanihilator of all things. 

Remark. Spirit ^ In the passanfe (juotod, expresses absolute 
ilUmitablencss, or the being simply perfect in its kind; altliough, 
primarily, according to its connexion, limitation in space only 
appears to be denied. See Ottin-n, p. 53: Deus enim dicitur 
vivus noil truitum in oppositione ad idola, sed etiani in se, quo- 
niam JSpiritus Dei est in actu continuo. The same iioids with 
the name Jehovah, and Jabe of the Samaritans; for although 
both, ai ( unling to Exodus iii. 13 — 16, compare Isaiah xliii. 13, 
xliv. 4, 6, iiev. i. 4, signify in the first place the immutability of 
being, iind at the same time of will, still the etymology especially 
intimates the most absolute reality, the orrw; 6v, or the tffr&ig ac- 
cording to the Platonico-guostic notion. It does not occur here 
arbitrarily for the first time that tlie biblical idea of absoluto 
being is considered analogous to the philosophical one of 
absolute essence. Is it possible that the true, real God shall 
have no relation to thoughts, and that idea and science shall 
have no susceptibility for Him ? For an answer on this point see 
J. T. Beck's Christl. Lehrwissenchaft, sect. 1, p. 66. Hence wo 
do not run after strange gods by tracking Deity in the historv^ of 
nature or thought. John of Damascus says, xv^iun^ov of every 
tiling asserted of Grod in Scripture is o Cjv. In the same direc- 
tion, theologically considered, it may be said, that God is Being, or 
being Being, or beyond Being, above Being, but never non-being. 



§ 63. GOD IS LOVE. 

God is love, 1 John iv. 8, 16. The por^Bct one. Matt. v. 
48. Tlie absolutely good, and the only good being, Luke 
vm. 19. The Faiiier, the heavenly Father (compare Beut. 
zxxii. 6; Isaiah bdii. 16; Jer. sad. 9). So lihat notblng can 
pertain to His attributes or works, which may not also be de- 
duced from love. The very fact even of bis peiforming works, 
tliat he creates worlds and consciousness in existence, is not 
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founded on infinity as such, but on the love of the infinite per- 
sonal Being. For creation, revelation, self-communication, and 
oommunioD, are grouDded on love as the final oauae of finite 
eadstenoe* 

Bbiubx 1. It is mere assertion, that fitiherhood, filiation, and 
brotherhood are unrevealcd in the Old Covenant; thetmtliis, they 
are repealed, but only in a limited and mediate manner. It is 
an equally vague assertion to affirm, that the God of the Kew 
Testament is not an indignant Qod, full of majesty and power, 
and that Christians ceased in every sense to be servants; Ibr by 
virtue of tnitli, wliich is in love, and by righteousness proceed- 
ing from it, all things even in the New Covenant retain their 
respective places. 

Kbmark 2. Tlie thought of the absolute, for finite eonscious- 
ness, has only thereby a permanent necessity. 1 )ecause it is and in 
so far as it is the thought of absolute good; and this harmonizes 
with our knowing and maintaining that absolute being, only as 
such» would not be either creative, revealing, or the Father 
of spirits (Hebrews xii. 9.) Thus even Plato and Philo 
oonceive Being (in so fiir as it is the effective and creative, enter* 
ing without envy into eommunion with non-being), as r^/oMv. 



S 64. GOD IS LOSD. 

Seeing that God is Father and Lord/ so tbrongh each ap- 
pellation of the divine nature, peculiar to revelation, we have 
a testimony that God is personal. There appertains to the 

personality of God not only his thou<5ht and will, difforinf? ii oui 
the thought and will of the visible creature, hut also such a 
mode of the same as that through them only the entire person- 
ality of created hoiugs^ and all communiou between them as 
well as between Him and his oburoh, are My granted and 
oonditionated. 

* Even in heathenism the gods of the first rank were revered 
as lords. The names, Baal, Molooh, Adonis^ are equivalent to 
the title lord, as applied to the proper name of the Godhead. 
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With reference to others, such as a»a^, avuaea, Ba<r/X«u(, Ku^io;, fee, 
they are general titles applied to the superior gods. See xug«>/ 
croXXo/, 1 Cor. viii. 5, where we are not to imagine human but di- 
vine lords as understood. The idea of '^^'j^ and n""l*r. ''^Ifc^ 

opposes the personality of Ctod to the indivkluality of many 
Ionia; and strengthens on tlie other hand the viewB of relation- 
sin' p, peculiar fellowsbip, and theocracy. Wherever God and 
Lord, ^thf xa/ xv^io(, as in 1 Cor. viii. 6, £lohiin and Jehovah axe 
connected or stand in contrast, the first ezpraues zather the 
causality of the world; and the other, rather the countenance 
as turned towards human society, towards the people and 
the church, as founding a communion; or, the former express 
rather the God of nature; the latter, the God of revelation. 
Oetinger correctly remarks: Jeliova ad manifestationem Dei 
per foedus in Jesu Christo, uno verbo ad ^-itam Dei spiritualein: 
Elohim ad manifestationem ejus per opera natura? s, ad vitam Dei 
naturalcm rofcrtur. Quanivis cnim naturalis vita in Deo simul 
sit spiritualis indivisim, tamou per nomina diversa iniiuitur 
manifestatio unius vita:' pni? alia. Dous est — omnium rerum 
EHohim, omnium actionum Jehova. With less accuracy does 
Philo refer '^lo; to the cro.itiiii^' and sustainin;Li;*, x-j^io; to the go- 
vrming, judging, and puniiihing ojya/Mig. With reference to the 
modern speculative school hero and there teaching that person- 
ality is an element of the idea: absolute spirit, is God; is cor- 
rectly expressed; only it must not be understood, af5 is frequently 
the caso. that God completes this element of his idea only 
through his being individualized in finite spiiit and yet is im- 
personal. 



§ 65. ATTHXBLTES. 

Man is not destined to possess the conscionsness of this 
veritalile (iod, who is love, in i(s absohite miity and just propor- 
tion; coniiciousness^ in this pure relation to itself, must either be- 
come more foreign to man, or else, an abyss of speculation and 
longing. Man is destined, however^ to realize this oonsciousness 
m all the vioissitndes of the conditions and ciroumstanoeswhieh 
surround him, and in the entire succession of his experience and 
contemplations. In doing thib, ho conceives the Divine per- 
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feotions under the mode of atlirilnites. He becomes conaoious 
of the perisliable nature and Hunted extent of his enstence; or 

he contemplates, sometimes the main object, sometimes that 
wliich is < >p[M )^pd to it, in the occmTeiices within his own imme- 
diate circle; or he leels the guilt or participation in the guilt of 
sin; he sees how evil overtakes the unrighteous, or, on the con- 
trary, how much the righteous are doomed to suffer. By 
reallzmg one an4 the same idea oonceming tlie essential nature 
and personality of true love, in every such condition, he acquires 
mauifold representations of God, all of which can only be true 
and pure in proportion as they contain and presuppose the in- 
divisible essence ot' Deity, and which, again, being regulated and 
mutually suited by reflection, i^nish the proof of his united re- 
presentation; precisely as the life of his pieiy and his faith 
manifests itself in the fiilness of the reflections and dispositions, 
fondamental to the representations referred to. 

Bbeabk 1. If this be the vital originating point in our ideas 
of the attributes of God, it follows that the doctrine of the Divine 
attributes is necessary, and is not exempted, but only prepared 
by the doctrine of the divine essence. Many object^ that there 
Is still another, or rather, only this orig^tion of the notions of 
attributes, which exists by means of a continual speculative con- 
templation of the idea of God, and in a gradual development of 
the idea of the Divine nature; and indeed, this mode of proce- 
dure has always been pursued; consequently, there arise out of 
this view, many more conceptions of the attributes of God, than 
we allow are to be found expressed in Scripture, or are practical- 
ly required; nay, there occurs even an indefinite number of such, 
whose firm position and limits, with the subordination of the 
individual to the universal, have never in any way, not even in 
the Scholastic period, been able to succeed. Still further, in 
accordance with this procedure, the doctrine of EsBcnce, in its 
fundamental principle, is destroyed as an independent one ; for 
after the existence of God is supposed or proved, the simplest 
and first definition is entered upon, that is — His being — ^and the 
so-called asbitas, as an idea of attribute, is already attained. 
With this are combined infiuitas, neceasitas^ simplicitas, spiritual- 
itas, immaterialitas, &c., in one way or another. Now, with re- 

L 
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gaid to ihe fonner, an illusion exists, in believing tbat the idea 
of Essence can be evaded, for the idea of existenoe presuppoMs 
the entire being at least as imagined. It is equallj erroneona 
if the idea of the absolute ia conceived to be aecured in propor- 
tion, as more of ita elements are traced out. Precisely the 
reverse ia the case, since we derive this idea aolely from self- 
eonactonsnesa, and not by means of experience, and we do not 
perfect it as an idea, but must and ought in this case, fill up the 
deficiency of the intelligible cognition, by feeling and contem- 
plation. 

Moreover, it is certain that there is one form of active 
conception, by which the essential reality of God-consciousnesa 
may be snid to be separated from every other, and from th6 
essential and identical reality of self and world-consciouaness, 
and bo comprehended in itself ; and there is another form which 
ia designed to determinate the relation of God to the finite, and 
as auch to the mutable. In the first case, the doctrine of the 
Divine essence; in the second, that of the Attributes, (by means 
of both the doctrine of the determinations, — the works of God), 
la conatmcted. Hence, it follows, that for the former, again, a 
vital originating point of tho idea, the immediate one is to be dis- 
covered, even if the absolute essence shall no longer be considered, 
but the attributes, and that definitions of the attributea must 
be abstained from, when the question turns on absolute essence. 
Thus, the pure ontological idea does not aflirm God is vnufjM- 
r/xif, but Tviy/Att. Every adjectival definition does not in this 
place promote perception, but rather impedes and restrains it. 
Indeed both these doctrines of God, tlic ontolofncal and axioma- 
tical, arc not unrelated to each other, and devoid of mutual 
dependence; for wlio and -what God is, is discoverable in every 
proof of His existence, and every element in an idra of 
tlie Divine essence, is a connectinc^ link in the doctrine of attri- 
butes. Yet in such moHn, tliat, in the collective conclusion, each 
clement in connexion with the rest embodies the confirmation of 
an idea peculiar to attiil utcs, and does so in such a way, that 
Divine wisdom, omnipotence, ;ni(l -oodness, and what they are, 
can only he understood, upon the liyj othesis of other attributes, 
and thus upon that of the Divine essence. 

Remark 2. Tlie preceding: deduction of the doctrine of attri« 
butes has been accused of partial subjectivity, or of limitinrr the 
attributes of God to his relation t^ the world. iSec 6ieudel 
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Tiib. Zeitschr. f, TJieol. 1830, 4. P. 28. But inasmuch as it is 
included in the independent doctrine of the Divine essence, it 
possesses complete objectivity. In eveiy conception of an 
attribute^ the Divine essence is in some mode or other, as con^ 
scious and revealed, already supposed. Whoever constructs a 
idogma, which docs not assert what God is, op by which he is 
barely viewed in the light of Creator and Governor of the world, 
before he has been contemplated in his essence, will afterwards 
endeavour to recover (as it were), what has been neglected in 
the conceptions of his attributes, and tlius ontologisc in the 
wrong place. Wluat is the idea of attribute, if it be not that of 
related essence? And where is the religious and vital ne- 
cessity for the doctrine on divine attributes found, if it be not 
discoverable in the manifold elements of the consummation ap- 
pertaining to the universal consciousness of God? In God 
himself, nothing assuredly is separable; nor will it be maintained, 
that the nature of God can be known or deduced from the nature 
of the creature. But the idea of God discovers itself only under 
the mode of an attribute, on occasions when the emotions and 
changes in our consciousness of self and the world occur. I do 
not assert that a countless multitude of things constitutes God as 
omniscient, or proves Divine omniscience, but I become conscious 
of God AS the omniscient, when I religiously apprehend the 
representation of what is conooalcd, what is innumerable, &c. 
This derivation of the idea of attributes is very convenient, 
because each purely scientific conception (in so far as it is 
religiously indiftcrent), only in this way admits of being distin- 
guished from roli^-io-tis and tlieolog:ical ideas, and a definite pro- 
vince of the l itter admits of being separated. Still the question 
might be raised, whether our doctrine of attributes, however 
much it may be considered in a religious point of view, does not 
recede from the (Icfiiiitioa as laid down bv the word of God in 
the Holy Sen j>tiire. But this is not by anymeans the case. For we 
universally su]ipose a God, only in so far riR he is cognisable, as a 
revealinLT God; we receive the attribute only as a special com- 
pletion of the fundamental idea, which has already obtained a 
Cliristian definitene^s. The process of the revelation of God, 
does not only include Divine operations, which renew a universal 
consciousness of the true God, and in this point of view, illu- 
mine the night of passive religion, but also such as call forth 
and confirm a consciousness of God, as especially viewed and con- 
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€Myed under a mode of attributes; and in the same manner as 
w c regulate the former by Scripture, so do we the latter also. 
Thus we are much less likely to neglect, change, add, or ex- 
change those conceptions of God under the form of attributes, 
which are contained in holy writ. 

S 66. DISTINCTION OF ATTBIBUTB8.' 

Every such perfect consummation of God-conaoiousuess in 
anyone especial element of self or world-consciousnesSj oon- 
dsts partly in a separation of the Divine from the oreatod, 
and conseqnentiy in a much more secure relation of the former 
to the being and the state of ihe latter. But as the one or 
other predominates in every single complete idea of God, the 
attril)iites of Divine abstraction and relation, admit of being 
distinguished. But we dare not pause here withal ; for since 
the Divine essence abstracts- itself from the Umits of time and 
space^ since it denies itself to the evil; and agam^ ^mightily 
conditionates finite Being, and since, by conmnmicating and 
operatmg it is connected with fi^ existence or with conscious- 
ness, so great a distinction arises, that the attributes of the one 
or other kind l>ecomo newly roinilated according to a double 
distinction. AMieretore we tiistinguish, on ihe one hand, tho 
UmiLing and the remote attributes, and on the other, those tliat 
are relational according to the different relations of God to the 
creature in general, and to the personal creature in particular; 
without thereby entirely depriving the one or other contrast of 
its intermediation. 

* Tho following authors, in particular, have in modern times, la- 
boured to perfect tijc doctrine of the Divine attributes, more espe- 
cially with reference to its exclusive and exhausting arrangement. 
TietYrunk (Cen.tur des Protestantischen Lehrheqrifs, 2 Theil). 
Amnion, Bretschncider, Marhcinckc, Schlciermaclier, Bohme, c/ie 
LehrevondenGiittlichenEujemcliaften, Ic, Altenb. 1821. Bteudcl 
{T}(h Zeitschrift, 1830. 4. uber Elntheilxuig der in vnd an QoU. 
zu denkenden VoUkommenkeit, Elwert, in the same work, Ver*' 
such einer DediAGti(m der gatUichen MJigenschafUn), Bruch and 
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Twesten. Efteh lias attained peeuliar lesidtB; not one of them 
does inU justice to the distinction between the doctrine of the 
nature of God and that of his attributes. The following are some 
attempts, not so well known, on this subject fisoher, in his J]»- 
troducHon to Dogma, p. 50, maintains that omnipotence is not 
a Dirine attribute^ but rather a duunacteristio of the Divine 
essence^ and nothing else than infinity; the knowledge of God's 
wisdom, holiness and mercy, is first promulgated through revelar 
tion. But, in point of fact, even Divine omnipotence has first 
become known anew bj means of revelation; and apart from the 
latter, the wisdom and holiness of God has just as perfectly or 
imperfectly entered into the oonsdousness, as has the attribute 
of omnipotence. How could it be otherwise, when the indivisi- 
bility of the object is considered? Apart from this^ the whole 
doctrine of attributes is either annulled, or omnipotence remains 
a Divine attribut& In this view, it cannot be separated from 
omniscience and onmipresence. Nothing definite can be deduced 
from the proposition, omnipotence is the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the Divine essence.^ Are there many such character- 
istics ? or only this one f It is quite difieient if omnipotence be 
accounted an attribute, the modifications of which constitute the 
others— a doctrine which can only be adopted when all the other 
doctrines of Schldeimacher are admitted. Nevertheless Elwert's 
subtle essay closely accords with that of ]Blscher^s. What is new 
and useful in this attempt, will be found in p. 12, where the 
attributes wisdom, justice, and goodness are represented as 
the destinations of omniseience^ holiness, and blessedness, in 
which the absolute is related to the restored imperfection or 
irregularity of the finita The entire doctrine of God is made 
much more significant and intelligible when Twesten, after 
he has rendered conspicuous the two leading elements, power 
and love, attends to the existing distinction in the relations 
of God; and when we assume Divine causality merely in 
itself to be absolute and exclusive^ or at the same time, 
operative with the finite causes and powers, and through them. 
The power of God, accordingly, is omnipotence and omnipre- 
sence ; love (applied to the opposite of liappiness and morality, 
indicating goodness and holiness) is determinated, in reference to 
the spontaneity of finite being, as justice and grace. To this 
basis of Divine government, is added intelligence, «. e., wisdom 
and omniscience; 
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BsKABK. The ideft of esBonoe and attribute is mixed up with 
tJie doctrine of the ancients on the Divine name, (Dionjs. Aieop. 
J ohn of Damascus.) For they adopted the AniuunL in the widest 
sense. A stiU greater confusion arises from detenniningthe re- 
httionship of the Divine Penons to each other, as respects their 
attributes; when^ for example the definite term ^Tfraswc, as 
it pertains to the doctrine of essence, appears to conflict with 
it as it enters into the idea of the Trinity, a point which 
the Aiians have talcen advantage of. In the first place, the 
distinction between negative and affirmative attributes becomes 
always prominent, and even Petavius adheres to it exclusively, 
although the greatest number of the attributes denominated 
negative admit of being expressed positively, or are derived 
from the positive attributes. For attributes via negoitiomB^ 
ht apau^ntat, may be discovered and not expressed negative* 
ly. But if, instead of negation, the idea of illimitablencss 
be assumed, as thi% indeed, is indispensable, then neither the 
limitiiii; attributes nor the elevating ones, (which are discovered 
via eminentio;), for example, Omniscience, Goodness, will be op* 
posed; or else the other distinction, (latterly in use) of the active 
and passive attributes, must be embraced, and from thenoe 
a transition made to those which have recently been the most 
relished, to the natural and the moral. In the last case it soon 
happens that the ancdent adage, Sid^wcro; iait^^) Tuvrm, is acted 
upon, and the human type, being and thought, feeling, thinking, 
and willing, are used for effecting an arrangement (of the attri- 
butes); as, for example, by Bretschneider, Hase, Ilahn. The 
latter at least, has also made use of the element of feeling. In 

is manner all attributes are to be discovered via eminet^ 
tue; for man, absolutely considered, is without sin, and as a 
l)urc personal being docs not possess any tliin^^, (except what is 
corporeal, temporal, and fimte), wliich could absolutely be de- 
nied of God. But we say, except finiteness. And thus the via 
negationis cannot be entirely overlooked; consequently the 
human scheme is not altogetlicr applicable. Moreover, they 
distinguish between attributes which are communicable [imitable 
witlial] and incommunicable. Even this is impracticable. For 
if wc become participant, according to 2 Peter i. 4, Swaj (pUfu;, 
the ethical attributes are incapable of exclusive communication. 
The latter also are not absolutely communicable. Thus the ques- 
tion may arise, wheiher the passive attributes arc really in a state 
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of repose. The objection raiBed hy Stendel to the attrft>iites in and 
of God, or to the attributes of being and poBBeasion, is quite on* 
teabie. In point of fiMt> hj this hypotheais^ it is only the posses- 
sive attributes that can be considerod the true onefl» and, at the 
same time, the difficulty of conceiving a Divine attribute, orpeifeo- 
tiou, would be quite insunnountableif they were only in part foimd 
of and not in God. That the idea of passive or even natural at- 
tributes; reduced back into the doctrine of the Divine essence, 
is more clearly evidenced if tlicv be designated rather transcen- 
dental, as by Tieftrunk, or by Bretschneider they are named uni- 
versaL If this be done, whicli, however, appears at variance with 
the point of view in which the doctrine of attributes ought to be 
eonsidered; then, I doubt whether it would not be more consis- 
tent to develope directly, as Gruner does, all the attributes of 
God from the conception of infinite spirit, or with Ilonke, to de- 
duce them all from infinite goodness, or to treat the doctrine of 
attributes as the immediate continuation of that of the Divine 
essence, as done by Marheineke^ who conceives the idea of the 
Divine Being in the true, eternal, and blessed God, and de- 
vclopes each of these members into attributes. "There are," 
(he says, OrundUhren der Dogma^ 2d edition § 187) " in the doc- 
trine of the Divine attributes three determinations of the 
essential nature, whose existence is absolute knowledge, and 
from whence all the Divine attributes follow, and which are dis- 
tributed into such as are essentially the existing attributes of 
God as the true, the eternal, and the blessed." Whether and how 
this Trinity is derived from the unity of absolute knowledge, or 
recedes into it, is not distinctly asserted. A more extended an* 
alysis adopts definitions which we do not admit to be attributes, 
such as reality and personality* And again, there ajre Others in 
which the trace of biblical representation almost disappears. In- 
deed the primary attributes, thus denoted, are not radiated 
fundamentally out of authentic Christian consciousness. For it 
is not to be mistaken, that by means of biblical revelation, om- 
nipotence, wisdom, and justice, (considered at the same time as 
goodness, truth, and grace) encompassed by glory or liolincss, 
are much more obtnisive than blessedness, or even eternity. 
Trutli, (aXn^/vor) like life, is an essential or general definition of 
being. Passages referring to the whole doctrine in question are 
to be met with in the reflections on nature and historv for ex- 
ample, in tho book of Job zii. 13-16, where wisdom and strength 
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stand forth in all their splendour; or in the solemn invooatioits of 
Jehovah, 1 Cliron. xxuL.Dan. ii 20-22, wherein power and wisdom 
are exalted. Other passages there are where a particular and ex- 
cluBive holineaaiy endless duration, omnipresence, and omniscience 
are separately and more excluuvely praued, and many in which 
justice and truth, goodness and truth, grace, metcj, and long- 
suifcring are especially extolled, Isaiah vi., Ps. xc. cxxxix., jse. 
Fxcr r dingall in majesty, and seceding firom the creature towards 
the full causality of the universe of nature and history, are the fol- 
lowing passages in 1 Tim. i. 1 7, vi. 15-1 6, and the doxologies of the 
Apocalypse. Douhtless, the systematic reflection of ] a t er Judaism 
on the attributes of 6h>d, constitutes the basis of the latter. The 
most ancient examples of such a system arc found in the writings 
of the Judaical Aetiologiats, who, into their doctrine of second 
causes interwove that of the attributes, partly according to a lo- 
gical, and partly according to physical philosophy. The Thirty^ 
two Ways of Wisdom, together with the book n^l'^IH edited by 
Meyer, Lcips. 1830, may be adduced as a cabalistic example; 
and in the Book of Wisdom^ vii. 22, 23, we find an Alexandrian 
one; only this latter example, which comprehends^ under the 
form of attributes^ twenty-one definitions of the spirit existing 
in wisdom, is not incapable of explanation. These definitions 
are as follows : " An understanding spirit, holy, one only, mani- 
fold, subtle, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, 
good, quick, cannot be letted, ready to do good, kind to man, 
steadfast, sure, ftee fiom care, having all power, overseeing all 
things, and going through all understanding, pure, and most 
subtle spirits/' 

Their number is more easily explained than tlieir position 
and arrangement, which, however, may not have been ground- 
less or without an object. On this subject we refer to Meyer's 
preface to Kahbal. Weltbildungsbvche on the numbers twenty-one 
and twenty-two. These notions all admit of explanation by the 
aid of the Alexandrian aetiological doctrines. The question 
principally tunis on the essential second cause of the world, 
which is not only represented as thought (<ro^/a), but in the 
thinking being constitutes the operative, formative, sustaining 
ori<:;inal life of the world, as well as the spirit of wisdom, which 
wisdom is active. God, wisdom, spirit of wisdom, arc notdetini- 
tions of attributes, but are essential determinations of tlic Divine 
existouce in reference to the causality of the world ; the former 
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can only floir out of the latter. In the fint plaoe^ the Dhrine 
element) pervading the inner world, in relation to bebg, is simple 
and yet manifold; it exists in eveiy eseenoe, and yet in the 
manifoldnesB of finite foims^ all of which contain a spiritual re- 
ality, it is manifold. It is, moreover, a thinking element abso- 
lutely clear and distinct, and, in addition, omniscient and direo- 
tive {m^hfj r^dtof, iff, «»Mirf«XMror) such as u proportioned to a 
true causation ai the world. With this causation evil is uncon- 
neeted. The qiirit of wisdom, which permeates all things, is 
good, benevolent, philanthropic The simple spirit, proceeding 
only finom love, enters into the finite and the material, in order 
to divide acutely and in part to regulate; and Uus spirit 
is absolutely immaterial, Xmtov, yet penetrating all other essen- 
ces, even the purest, and is absolutely flexible and active; and 
thus it acts upon materialism, which without hindrance (jSMtSkurw) 
and all-powerfully (TafrMa/twi) it elaboratee and controls. But 
it is not related to this sensuons in the same way as the human 
spirit is, in as much as it appropriates the sensuous, partly as 
sensuous inclination, and partly as disinclination; it is rather 
absolutely holy (a/zov), passionless (A«ii/»amf); and not only so 
(in so far it rules over sensuons existence) but it remains stain- 
less {A/Uhnrw)y and also free from anxiety, secure and firm 
l&ftipfitmf fiifituwf d&«p«x^s.) In many respects this instructive 
portion of the Booh of Wiadom reminds us of various definitions 
of the good regarded as attributes which have been ascribed by 
Clem. Alex. {Pratr, 6, 72), to Gleanthes, although they appear 
merely to embody an abetraet of some passage or fragment of his 
remains* This Stoic, (whose school especially delighted in ex- 
hibiting the diVMou^ii ri^ tkm mlhXaS^ 'x^oeriyo^ttu^ jcam nek( im&^iy 
for the purpose of explaining polytheism, Diog, 1. vii. 147), is 
said to have arranged together the following attributes: tmy^ 
»0y, d/xttiop, f vMjSsc, x^rwv f aim (compare Book of Witdom xii. 
18), xe^dlr/My, xaX^, d»ir(f) «d«n)^, e^&ntncrv$, (AvXsvf?), «l;/»ffff«ir, 
iS^«0Mi^ ^iMnr, XutfimXl(, dvcSduwf, itpti^^mf fvdS^«t»«, ^iXmr, 
liir/jMiv ^X«7«u/Miiav, fSxXfff, elni^p, imr/uXl^ yff»*Q^ 
wr, ^^fMTOT, &9t aftt/Mwov. Alexandrian Judaism has confessedly 
employed largely the doctrines of Gleanthes and Ghiysippus in 
physics and ethics. Doubtless, those passages in the ihoh of 
IFtadbm referred to, may be almost entirely and exdnsively 
made use of for aetiological doctrine, and they even betray 
a wavering between an evolntion of pantheism and dualism. 
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like 80 tnany other systems of tliat kind. Although the 
detennination x^^f^ ^ ^wrm mnfuttm mgm appean again 
to annul Panthetsm, and to accord to finite Spirit only vhat 
18 inherent in the infinite, and thus oonipletelj to separate 
the identity, yet it is evident that these two leading tendencies 
of the doctrine of God contained in the Old Testament^ farm the 
groundwork of this system, albeit apocryphal : the one tending 
to spiritualiie, in the highest degree, the idea of God, and to ex* 
empt it from the conditions belonging to the circle of human 
experience and conceptions; the otlicr operating by bringing the 
Divine existence as Uvingly and closely as possible to man's cog* 
nition and contemplation. The intimate connection between 
both tendencies produces in Holy Scripture other manifesta- 
tions; those, for example, of angels and the self-mediations of 
the Divine nature, — and it also has its sequence in respect to the 
doctrine of attributes, namely, by withdrawing, in the first place, 
God, in Ilis relation to the creature, into the absolute, and sepa* 
rating Him from all created existence, action, and passion; and 
in the second place, by bringing Him to the most perfect exbt* 
ence and efficiency for the creature, and for himself in the crea- 
ture; which twofold division again affects partly the universal 
finite, and partly the personal finite; and thus^ in the doctrine of 
attributes, we are justified in using in this manner the two ele- 
ments which arc at all times prominent, namely, illimitable* 
ness" and " causality." 

On the other hand, Elwert, in his work referred to, p. 6, re- 
minds us that a middle term is wanting, which, as the ground 
of arrangement, ought to appear in both kinds of ablation and 
relation, or in what is illimitable and causative. The middle term 
is this, — the consummation of the absolutely identical God-con- 
sciousness in the elements of self and world-consciousness. And 
since the emotion wliich extends to this consummation does not 
lie in the contingent will of the subject, but proceeds from Divine 
life, nature, and word, it cannot consequently be said that this 
doctrine refers to subjectivity. Because God is and so is, He 
produces this emotion, and appears to the conscience from these 
and no other aspects, and in tliese and no other attributes. 

Pantheistic doinna continues to deny in an intelliirible manner 
the Personality of the Absolute lieing, as well as the doctrine of 
attributes. The real contents of the latter it denominates the 
laws of the world. Tliis content cannot be determinated j for 
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what can be termed abeolute in absolute wisdom, goodnett» jus- 
tice, &c., if it be not Be1f-eoiuciouB> or is only collected out of 
the mass and totality of finite self-couBoiousnesB. 

§ 67. ABSTRACTION OF GOD FROM FINITE EXISTENCE. 

A oonsoiouaness of the absolute being of God is fimdamental 

to every complete act of consciousness of God whether distinct 
or uiidcr a mode of his attributes. Every representation of 
revealed Godhead connneiiees with the illimitahlo distance of 
God from finite existence, ^ovv, as the iinite in general relates 
to time and space, it follows that Grod is to be considered as 
etenud^ before all time and spaoe^ in which eternity, his im- 
mensity at the same time becomes conceivable. But finiteness 
is as little without God as above God ; it is through and for 
Him, The succession and extension of existence as a natural 
infinity, is no more tlmu nature a self-sustaining power, which, 
in such a case, would be aj)proxiniated to God, or arrayed 
against him. But God is the eternal author of being as well 
as of time and space; consequently, the eternity of God can 
only be imagined in unity with his omnipresent and omniscient 
omnipotence;* just as holiness, righteousness, and wisdom can 
only be comprehended in unity with the immutability and eter- 
nitv of (lod; and thus from the very beginning it is at onco 
apparent that every Divine attribute is necesaariiy a conceptiou 
of the idea of God. 

' Romans i. 20, itiioi dumfiui xai ^aornf* 

§ 68. ETERNITY. 

If we reacli to a consciousness of God in the manifestation* 
and sensations of that which is transitory, then is He beiure all 
and absolute m duration (Ps. xo. 2), as long as we continue in the 
representative mode of comparison and contrast. God outlives 
every world or age (Ps. cii. 12, 2b, 28), is incorruptible, Rom. 
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i. 23, and ''only bath immoriality/' 1 Tim. vi. 16. But 

His life in and with time has no resemblance to that of the 
creature; for a thousand years are with him as one day, Vs. 
xc. 4; 2 Peter iii. 8. The present, as well as the negation of 
the past and future, constitute his existence. Thus, God is 
everlasting kimt^^ Bom. xvi. 26 ; Gen. zxi. 33 ; that is to 
say^ He is not only exempted from ihe sucoession of time, and 
fix>m the temporal Ihnita of being, but is also tibe efficient 
cause of time and of temporal things.* 

^ According to the more accoiate language of the Alexandrian 
school, as adopted, for example, by a Philo or a Clemens^ ti^immt 
may rather be considered as the opposite of For accord- 

ing to Fhilo^ what is asserted of God In the language and con- 
ceptions of this lower worid is^ In the Book of 
Wisdom xiii. 9, «^«vis finite existence in general contrasted with 
God; according to the fundamental idea^ it is that infinity of the 
finite belonging to Deity, viewed as the uninterrupted being, and 
distinguished from whatever hath been. In this infinity the 
idea of eternity is involved; and, in like manner, tdmnt in the 
passages referred to, andin Baruch iv. 10, 14, 20, is really iih^t. 

Immutability, Book of Wisdom vii. 27, is paraphrased /iSmum h 
ainf vurra xdnfu Augustin. Con/, i. 4, stabilis — immutabilis mu- 
tans omnia, nunquam novus nunquam vetus, innovans omnia. 
The Divine habitation, Isaiah Ivii. 15, 1 Tim. vL 16, does not 
authorise the assumption of a contemum Deo. 

' Operator temporum Augustin. Confess. 11, IS. Compare 
Schleiermacher, G,L,L% 67. ** The eternity of Qod ia only to 
be conceived' as almighty eternity, that is, as that which in God 
eonditionates together with all that is temporal, also time itself." 
— BccttXiv( rm mitinMf 1 Tim. i. 17. Compare Tobit xiii. 6, 10, if 
this do not rather signify the eternal ruler or even Lord of the 
woild. In no other mode, except through the operation of time, 
and through the revdation of his nature in time, can He partici- 
pate in succession, however readily, in modem times God in his- 
tory may have been regarded as a finite God. Compare K, Wilh. 
Theod. Voigt^ on Ftiedom and JTecMSt^, aa viewed from ths 
ekmding poifd of a CkrieUan and JMetie World. Leips. 1828^ 
§ 31. 32. 
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§ 69. SPAC£LESS. 

Before we rojoice in any special approacli and presence of 
God, as fbi example iu his presence in the house of prayer, we 
not only maintain, together with his incorporeality aad spi- 
ritnafity (John iy. 24; Aotsxvii. 24; Isaiah kvi. 1; Jer. mm, 
24), h^ nhiquity, but also that the entire heaven of heavens 
cannot contam him, and that he alone remains the ahuighty 
cause of all space,^ 1 Kings vm. 27. 

1 Schleiermacher Okmbendthre, 1 p. 280. " Ood's omni- 
pieflenee is only to be conoeiTed as being ahnighty presence, 
namely, as that power whioh, through 0od» oonditionates all that 
eziata in space, and even space iiaM** 



§ 70. ££LAI101I OF GOD TO IH£ W 0£IJ). 

God is omnipresent, almighty, and omniscient. 

Remark 1. Altlioiigh the syllable "all," and the idea em- 
Itoditd in it, appears to include tlie relation of the Divine life 
and action to the totality of tlniij^rs, still we E>tand in need of 
Vivid conceptions correspondiriL; to these attributes, on occasions 
when we claim for an individual cication the perfection of Deity, 
which conditionates the univeree; i.e. in actual religious life 
the question turns rather on His actuating and knowing parti- 
culars, in the same manner as lie does the universal, than on 
the absolute self-existing infinity of His power, knowledge, and 
existence. Hence the words Tavrodufafiofy ^rairnroimj; x. have 
been principally formed in a latter and reflective period. 

Remark 2. The knowledge of all tliese attributes, which more 
especially refer to the illimitable or causative relation of God to 
the creature, corresponds to the cosmological proof of the exist- 
me of God. Whilst in this way we know that God is, we at 
the same time know that he so is. 
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§71. OMXIPMSENCE. 

Withdrawn into onr limited condition in space, and especi- 
ally in our state of isolation and ahandonnient, the infinite and 
invisible God, who is timeless and spaceless^ can no more be 
escaped from than He can be removed by us (Ps. cxxxix. 7; 
Acts xvii. 27).^ And just as a life of piety consists in a steady 
walk before Him (Gen. xvii. 1), so is He also especially nigh 
nnto them who thus walk (Isaiah xHii. 2; Ivii. 15; James iv. 8). 

^ The representations of Deity as the being who fills* pene- 
tmtes» extends* and exbts in all and through all (Eph, iv. 6; 
Book of Wisdom, i. 7; viL 23; yiiL 1.), are merely preparative 
for speeulative thoughts on the omnipresence of God. The idea 
of His omnipresence admits being supported before assuming 
His participation in materiality and locality} first, by the argu- 
ment that His omnipresenee may be regarded in unity with 
omniseience and omnipotence, as, for example, in the Book of 
Wisdom i. 7; viii. 1, whence the spirituality of the former, and 
the dynamic kind of all-being is a natural consequence ; and, 
secondly, that the boundless {b^e^ Tdvrw) or infinite being is 
already assumed by the previous definitions. 

Remark 1. Together with power in heaven and on earth, the 
Saviour is invested ^\■lih authority to promise and vouchsafe to 
his own His proximity, Matt, xxviii. 20. Tlie consctousness of 
his intimate presence, in reference to the Christian conflict with 
sin, death, and the world, atanda pre-eminently forward. 

B.KNABK 2. The omnipresence of God must assume the first 
rank among these three relative attributes, in order that, in 
the train of His infinity or spacelessness, the connexion with the 
ablative attributes, and their distinction from the relative ones, 
may be more clearly indicated. 

$72. OUNIPOTEirCB. 

In relation to the Ever- Enduring, in so far as He impresses 
our freedom, we supplicate the God who doeth wonders^ Ps. 
Ixxvu. 14, xeviii. 1; Matt. viii. 2; £phes. iii. 20; or the 
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God before whom there is nothii^ too hard," Gen. xviii. 14; 
Zech, viii, 6; with whom nothing b impossible, Luke i« 87 ; 
Matt. in. 9, xix. 26 ; ibr God can create a new thing, Jer. 

xxxi. 22 ; Num. xvi. 30 ; and as He luis made all things and 
upholds tJiem by the word and power of His will, Gen. i. 3 ; 
Ps. cxv. 3, cxxxv. G; Kom. iv. 17; Heb. i. 3; neither reality 
nor possibility, but only his will constitutes the measure of his 
power.i The idea of Omnipotence arises from the repeated 
and especial application of the conception we realize of the 
Creator of heaven and earth« 

^ Sa/p^ 8aLf zii. 18, wdgitri ydg 4ot Zmt ^iXpt rh diiWMSa. A 
power transcending the will, which, at the same time, presumes 
a distinction between ability and inclination, consequently sup- 
pose also a will which exceeds power, and therefore an impei^ 
fection. Tlie will of God is almighty aa the will of absolute 
wise love. To be absolutely infinite in power through goodness 
— 6tev6^ut tffxdos, B» Wisdom, xii. 18, is true power. But each 
attribute of God conveys the idea of God so clearly^ that not only 
Omnipotence is the basis of the infinite wisdom and loveof God, 
but is even the "beginning" of divine righteousness and good- 
ness, according to the ezpreFsivc remark in the Book of WMtm, 

xii. 1 6, q y&( ^^vi ffov iixaioffuvra dg^ii Jtai rh rturm 99 Iftfr^f/f <rat>- 

Ttn puM^ «rMff. On the other hand. Divine power, considered 
in reference to possibility or reality, has been represented, at 

least literally, under a double form of erroneous modification. 
By Abelard, Jntroductio, 3, 5, it is asserted, Deus non potest 
facere aliquid pneter ea qn» facit; and Origcn remarks, acconl- 

ing to Justinian, TSTS^aa/iitu yii^ that xai rijv bumtjuv rtv ^tou Xixriw 
•cb» fi aTsi^os tj ^hkk dviwi/M^ dni/y»n aimi» •a^nii' vo£/V. But the 
real weight of these expressions is commonly wont to be un- 
justly estimated. Origen is far from denying or diminishing 
the power of the Deity. He observes the philosophic language 
peculiar to the period as used by the Pythagoreans and Platon- 
ists, in harmony with which the illimitable is represented as 
something quite distinct from the absolute. The illimitable is 
the indeterminate, r» do^imv, an attribute that does not quite 
reach perfect being. The opposite of limitation and that which 
is iUitimablo does not concern the Grecian, and consequently 
does not touch the question of the absolute; and correctly 
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this is so maintninod by them. It is altof^other a distinct thing 
to maintain the limitations of God, and the determinations of 
the absolute. God m absolute power, is a determinated, tliat 
is to saj, an iiUtHicrent, wise, and absolutely a personal po^vcr. 
Orin^en does not iiiiend to assort anything essentially contrary 
to this, and Justinian, tlieietore, has no grounds for charging 
him with heresy. Abclard, in the first place, only asserts tliat 
God can never act out of proportion with himself, quod ei con- 
vmit. But he afterwards maintains, and Schleiermacher concurs 
with him, that God can only effect the actual, or what He 
thinks must also bo His act; and if this be his meaning, that 
the sum total of phenomena exhausts the conception of the Divine 
mind, and that finite existence is an adequate exponent of the 
infinite, in that case the position is untenable. 



§ 73. OMNISCIENCE. 

As the Almighty is present to things, so are they present to 
Mm. God is omniscient. For in reference to the multiplicity 
of things (Ps. cxxxLx. 16, compare v. 4; Pa. cxlvii. 4) suipass- 
ing all the thongbta and experience of man ; and with regard to 
iJie mnlti&rioiis neceflsities which incite him to snpplioation, 
Matiih. yi. 8, 32; and in veference to Ida inTisible thonghts and 
sentiments, Ps. vii. 10, Joim xxi. 17, Acta i. 24; and to the 
concealmont of sin, of innocence, and distress, — we confide in 
the knowledge of God, which is complete in circuit, Ps. cxxxix., 
and according to its kind immediate or intuitive, and eminently 
perfect, Ueb. it. 13. 

BsKAEK. The questions whether Divine knowledge he opem- 
tiye for its object^ and in what way Divine foreknowledge of 
free actions is consistent with the freedom of the latter, are 
questions foreign to the original cliaracter of the doctrine of om- 
niscience. Both have heen started when on the subject of the 
idea of prophecy and prediction, (and even by Cicero de Dimn,) 
Indeed, the Omniscient God conditionates all Bclf-lifc of the crear 
ture, and knows it aa auch. Just as he creates it free, he knows 
it to be 80. The proper place for diseuaaing these queationa will 
be when the conditionation of human freedom is eapeciaUy 
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treated ; at present they may be dismissed, aa hfts been done bj 
Augustin, de Civ. Bei^ t. 9, d£ Lib, Arb, iii. 3; and farther bj 
Ansclm, proacit Deus me sine necessitato peocaturum, &c. pnos- 
cit effectum eo modo even tu rum, quo a eausa procedit, ut a libera 

libere, a oontingentc coiitingenter, a necessaria necessario; or 
by Sehleiermacher, " God foreknows the 6ee> but as free/' 

S 74. ABSTRACTION OF QOD f BOM TUS F£ESONAL CASATURK. 

God Ib alone wise, glorious, holy, and blessed. 

Remabk. By means of the chamcteristie, that God alone is 
something, for example, wise or good, there is also indicated a 
peculiar kind of attribute, just as He is something in relation 
to the All^ although ordinary language cannot fully express this 
distinetion. 



g 75. WISDOM. 

It is in an actoally ensiiT^ir ^vorld^ and in its relations to the 
Divine purpose, that we at all times attain a oonsoiouaness of 
God ; t. e« we confide m the wisdom of God, or hi the perfect oon- 
sdousness of His creating and sustaunng love. Now, since ihe 

Divine purpose is nowhere so completely represented in any de- 
partment of croation as it is in the personal, nor in the individual 
so clearly as in the geini>, tliere consequently arises at all times a 
necessity of supposing or inquiring m what manner the physical 
world is, not only conformably related to itself, but also how, as 
revealing and inciting, and then agjun as being susceptible and 
passive, this phyacal world is related to the moral one. Ac- 
oordmgly, the wisdom of God Is reflected m the all-onginal work 
of oreatbn^ and preservation. God saw that it was good. Gen. 
i. ; Ps. civ. 24; Proverbs viii. 22-31; Jer. x. 12. Never- 
theless, there can be nothmg more antagonistic to the end in view 
than evil ; and iu su tar as this exercises its destructive or per- 
verting power in the world, the wisdom of God becomes iu a 
certain measure new, and consequently in the fitots of redemp- 
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tion from penmttod evil it is eminently magnified, and this to 
snob a degree, thai the wigdom of God even in oreation appears 
more fully exalted by the wisdom displayed m salvation. Be- 
medial ivisdom is especially ''bidden ivisdom/' 1 Gor. ii, 7; 

Epbes. ill. 10; compare Ps. li. 6. Atone time indeed it estab- 
lishes ill MiMii the entire consciousness ol" an uini, and reveals it- 
self thiougli law and promise, Ps. ciii. 7; 1 Cor. ii. 12, 16. 
This wisdom too inclines towards the susceptible, in order to 
communicate itself unto them, Dan. ii. 20, seq.; James i. 5; 

17. Yet in such a mode, that fi>r the most part it will be 
recognised in the Divine oovenant-bistoiy, (Book of Wisdom, 
and Sirach), and ihrongfa this period wlucb b past be especially 
exhibited for the future. 

It is just the most apparent incongruities in the world's con- 
dition, with reference to its aim, which should become tlie most 
certain occasions for men to think on the concealed meaning of 
the Lord, Isaiah xl. 13, Iv. 8, to adore the unsearchabieuess of 
his ways, Rom. xi. 33, and to acknowledge the exclusive .so\ o- 
reign virtue <^ Him who is the only wise God, 1 Tim. i. 17; 
Jude 25. 

Remark 1. Wisdom is the excellency of knowings, consequently 
it is neither the quantitative and extensive, but the practical 
greatness^ the inteniive and productive perfection of knowledge. 
Hence wisdom is not onmittnenceb but is to be considered rather 
as knowledge absolutely proportioned to its object Therefore, 
when we speak of Ood, wisdom must be reguded simply as 
the love of the Divine self and woild-consciousnesB» or as the 
perfect sense and consdousness of the love of the onmipotent 
Creator; .Preserver, and Govemor. The knowledge that God is 
wise, corresponds to the physioo and ethico-theological evidence 
of Divine existence^ or is contained in it. Since we conceive 
wisdom as the unity of Divine omnipotence and love, and as 
being the conscious proportion between the world and the Spirit, 
so therein consists Uie ground for our regarding it as the neces- 
saiy bond of both kinds of Divine attributes which determi- 
nate the relation of God to the creature in general, or to the 
moral one in particular. But inasmuch as we presume that, 
together with Divine Wisdom, God is alone wise, or at the same 
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time aasociate wisdom with tbe Iblt limits of our own eonadous 
aim, it ia pUeed at the head of those abstnet or remote attri- 
hutes Wch define the relation of the Lord to penonal orea« 
tmres. 

RjEXASK 2. It is in ooofoimitj with these relations of wisdom to 
the Divine essenoe^ and to the other attributes, that in the Hebrew 
Pkoverbs, cap. viii. wisdom is personified poetieally, and in Juda^ 
ism dogmatieally. And in the Testament of ezpeotation, wisdom 
must be revered more and more apart as the complete causa- 
htj of all Divine communications, in the same degree in which 
its members relinquish or q^tnalize the hope of the Messiah, 
and are content with the past. This view is oonfirmed by the 
Apocrypha. From this position wc proceed upon the supposi^ 
tion, that in the law (the Mosaic one) is given the perfect medium 
of all Divine revelation and sanctification, just as Moses exhibits 
the most perfect stage of human fellowship with God. Tlie law is 
the expression and manifestation of Divine thought in the worldi 
the purport of all Divine conceivable aims. Hence the personal 
self-communication of God is termed r6pi.o(,ytafii, &o. (just as it was 
at a later period designated Xoyog). Now, if it be required for all 
Divine cultivation of life, for all glorification of private and public 
life, for all salvation and redemption, that the right sense of the 
law be disclosed and communicated, and that it shall rule tlio 
world by moans nf the people of Israel, their afflictions and their 
triumphant lidelity, in that case it is only by knowledge ^uvitfig, 
^#owjtf/f, ao^ia, righteousness and bliss, and Divine knowledge, con- 
descending to the law and to Israel, in <it]ier words, it is wisdom 
which can alone be the actual personal self communication of God. 
Even by the cabalistic tlTL2I2?2 (dift'crent from fc^n'^^ntS'^i) 
sonal wisdom is to be understood as /u-iraii^owtf 'dtov, co-regent 
{Book of Wisdom, ix. 4, ruv aujv i^Svcuv ird^tifo* tfof/a»-, and v. 10, 
dvb Sfow>u ffoj rre/M-^ov awrr.v) or as ffur^^otog. It is safer to reject 

the derivation from Metator, or at least to doubt that homMUh- 
ras. But even in the prophetic tendency of the Old Testament, so 
firmly maintained, the causality which conditionates the universe, 
and which is love, can especially be recognised only as wisdom, 
so long as a particular barrier exists, and necessarily continues 
to do so. The non-manifested universality of grace, which was 
limited to Israel, allows contrasts which only admit of being re* 
concUed by the idea of wisdom. 

*■ Although we cannot admit the exclusive relation of wisdom 
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to vBdemption» which ScUaomaeher aaaigna to it in the foUow- 
ingdefimtloD, "IHvine Belf-eommunication operating in redemp- 
tion, as that prindple which regulates and determinates the 
w<nld," nevertheless, we n^srnt not the less to its peculiar connee- 
tion witli love to which J. D. Michaelis, Comp, ThwjiL Dogm. p. 59, 
also alludes. Hence^ in redemption, wisdom cannot be exclusively 
revealed because the creation and preservation of things is already 
the conscious self-manifestation of Divine love. Nature is rerealed 
wisdom, partly in its relation to spirit, and its fitness to supply 
the spirit with impressions and an opportunity for activity; and 
partly in itself, as an orp^anism and work of art. Now with 
reference to wisdom, pantheistic dogma endeavours to provoke 
a conflict between absolute spirit and the personal God, whilst 
endeavouring; to demonstrate tliat absolute spirit cannot have an 
aim because it has no wants, -ind that nothing is a mean wliich 
is not at the same time nn rtim; Strauss, Olaubensl. i. p. 57G, a 
view which is very unimportant. The propositions, "God has 
no want/' and "the means proportioned to the aim is the aim 
itself/' are unriHected, if God's purpose, or a Divinely-purjioscd 
aim, arran<]^ement, or mediation, be maintained; for any require- 
ment in a Divine aim does not devolve on God, but on the crea- 
ture, and is d prwj% reserved or increases to love, and thus to 
perfection. Doubtless, God has in the means an aim, just as the 
aim again resembles the basis; God has ia aseitas, also adseitas. 
He does all thini^s for himself, as Scri])ture says; for God is ti-uth, 
is love. But do wo the less on that account require all these 
categories in order to devclope the idea? 

The idea of an order or an organization which is preferred, ef- 
fects nothing more than a separation of the categorical sides, (of 
the question), but nevertheless maintains a distinction. It is in- 
correct to assert that DiTine wisdom, regarded according to the 
conceived aim, is again necesntated to transfer its essential ele- 
ment^ namely, its ultimate purpose, to some other attrihute^ 
such as to love. For wisdom resigns itself entirely, as does eveiy 
other attrihute^ to another, or to the totality of attributes^ and 
yet its peculiar element admits of being distinguished, when the 
final aim, as will and thought, and when the theoretical virtue 
of action are distinguishable, however inseparable they may be. 
The whole inqniiy, however, does not in the least affect the 
iheistieal explanation of wisdom g^ven in Remark I. 
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S 76. MAJSSTT. 

Alihoogli God has created angels and men, and destined 

tbem for his communion and siiuilituile, still his freedom, and 
the fulness of his absolute self, is in no wise impaired thereby; 
but He is, and continues the kiii^ of his people and kingdom, — 
"a mighty God, and teriible," Deut. vii. 21, with whom no 
being can bo compared in dignity and power. As is ex- 
pressed in the name Michael^ and whose oondesoensiona' and 
revelations all minister only to this pmrposOj that thiongh obe- 
dience and reyerence in love He may be still more glorified, 
Thb is the idea of Divine majesty and honour, to which in part 
the especial expressi iis and iiaines, and in part the representa- 
tions of the Lord as ud approachable and irresistible, correspond, 
Isa. vi. 5; Ps. xxxiii. 8, 13-18. What it is to offend God, can- 
not be mistaken in the region of grace; but there it is only the 
more willingly and livingly aeknowledged^ Acts v, 1-11; Ueb. 
X. 26-31, m. 25. 

' In representing the gloiy of the Lord, the idea of attribute 

coTTimonoee to become personal, just in the same way as in the 
Old Testament doctrine of wisdom. That which is infinitely 
concealed in His revelation and condescension is analogous to 
the Glorions One, the Gloij of God, ^ 'yf^y Exod. xvi. 10; 
xxxiii. 22; Numb. xvi. 42; /^i/aXdiriffvi); d^o, 2 Pet. i. 17, in 
which the usual illustration, i e. Deus ipse, is i^together insuffi* 
cient. The subject of a discourse from heaven, or a phenomenon 
sensibly administered, could only, according to the then prevail- 
ing view, be some other second di%nne subject, or an^cl of the 
Lord. In its communication to the servants nnd ministers of 
the Lord, glory is at once tlte defence and negation of death, 
transitoriness, and corruption. Hence the glorification of Christ 
and Christians in the resurrection, John xvii. 22; Rom. vl 4^ 
viil 11-30; 1 Peter iv. 14. 



« 
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g 77. HOLINESS. 

However variously the representatioiis of majesty and holi- 
nefls pass into each other, still, iqpon the whole, through the 

latter idea, the Divine Essence is removed from fellowship with 
sin' and sinncis, and this to such an extent, tliat sin, as a spe- 
cific coiidiUon, (profauity), cannot possibly have any comioxion 
with Deity, nor can God be conceived either as the author, 
accomplice, cherisher, or concealer of sin; and as to the sin- 
ner, it is merely in proportion as he separates himself from the 
common state of the flesh and the worlds and in proportion 
to his holiness, that he is able to approach 6od« Thns, what 
constitntes the idea of Divine holiness, is not restoring love 
condescending to heal, but it is the truth of love, in its cpn- 
dosoension and self-couiiuunication, destroying and punish- 
ing evil. Hence God, as tlio S}>h-it of the church, and in- 
dweller of the human heart, is eminently holy. 

* The explanations of Dirine holineae, whether it be the love 
of Ood to himself, or the legality and morality of the Divine 
will, deviate too far from the fundamental view laid down in 
the Bible. If, on the other hand, Zacharia and Stoir stand 
quite alone in their view of incomparabUu, venerandui, Knapp 
Vorles8, i. 180, haa thrown out some well-groanded suggestions. 
In point of fact, ^tp, Isa. vi., and ^lo;, John xvii. 11; also Pa. 
xcix. 9, Ixxi. 22, may signify an exalted distinction (of the 
Deity) from all other personal beings; but the fundamental 
>&eaning of \2np is to be pure; and Ood is eminently the Holy 

One, in relation to the possible or actual impurity of the pei^ 
sonal creature, Levit. xi. 44, xiz. 2; 1 Pet. L 14-16; Job. iv. 
17. The idea of holiness does not merely rest on these words, 
but also on the assertions, that Ood can neither be the defender 
of iniquity, Ps. v. 5, or entertain it in himself, 1 John i. 5; Jas. 
i. 13, nor either cause or allow it, 1 Cor. vi. 9-20; 2 Cor. vi. 15, 
1 7; Book of Wisdom, vii. 25, oitMv /u/iMt/tftim i/; aurn* (Personal 
Wisdom) ^ntfi/kiKheTu, Wherefore Isaiah exclaims before the &ce 
of the Tlirice Holy, "Woe is me^ because I am a man of unclean 
lips." Qod is zealous^ and consumes. His spirit is grieved by 
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tliL' evil nature of men, James iv. .'>; Ephes. iv. 30. Divine 
holiness is consequently the shield of love, tlic negative of 
Divine iu>#»wwxd»; hence it is unnecessary, in our idea of holiness, 
to assume " well pleased in the good." The definition of tho 
more ancient doffmatist, summa in Doo puritas candcm purita- 
tem a creaturis exigens, agrees for tlie most part with ours. On 
the other hand, wo are unable, according to Schieiermachcr, to 
identify the feet of conscience witli itself, which indeed is an 
actual revelation of Divine holiness. None of the above defini- 
tions need be withdrawn on account of the objection to negative 
dogma. — StratbSSj i. p. 5*)2. Holiness belongs only to the will 
which by possibilit}^ may be unholy; thus it is unrelated to 
absolute will. For the possibility of evil and good in tiiiite 
will perfectly suffices or obliges the Creator and Sustaincr of 
finite will to supply Divine love with the negative or exclusive 
element, wUcli is holineaav I am not concerned In tlte obuga- 
TXOK of Deity, becanae it is by His will I ground tlie obugatiom 
of man, or direct and deny the will of tbe finite beiiig. The 
Holy One, who is he alone that sanetifieih, Heb. ii. 11, is never 
he who is sanctified, otherwise than by a knowledge of his holi' 
ness on the part of those who shall be sanctified. Whoever can- 
not or will not regard that whioh €k»d determines, knows, and 
wills, without resigning Him into the possibilities and contin- 
gencies of finite self-determination, let him consider how he 
resorts to his void and dead Absolute, which cannot but re- 
nounce the foundation of morality. Should the author, how- 
ever, conceive that it would be an empty abstraction to imagine 
sin as possible in a man such as faith represents Christ to have 
been, how much more must the author's possibility, appended to 
or desired in his idea of absolute personality, be accounted as 
a similar abstraction. For Jesus himself, before he promotes 
or permits faith, points to Him who is alone good. In this deci- 
sion philosophy and religion alike concur. And if we under- 
stand him correctly, the observation of Amobius will signify 
little more than this, that wisdom, virtue, and justice, can alone 
be affirmed of a being capable of perfection. For a view of the 
whole subject, see K. Phil. Fischer's Die Speculative Dogtr^, von 
J), Fn Strausa, I bd. gepriift. Tilb. 1841, p. 61. 
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S 78« BLfiSSBDinSSB. 

The T)i\ inc bein^^, as the alone wise, is separated from the 
percipient creature ; as ilie glorious and holy one, He is ahstract- 
ed from the egoistical, and as the blessed, from the sentient. 
For as, on the one hand, the perfect unity of the Divine power, 
knowledge, and will, oombined mth love, presents the idea of 
Divine blessedness, so^ on the other. His absdute freedom from 
imperfection and evil does the same. ITim. i. 11; vi« 15. 

Bbmabb. — Almost tbe only attribute of the Homeric gods es- 
teemed as valid, and which they maintam, as contradistinguished 
from wretched men, has been inddentally mentioned in the tes- 
tamentaiy veneration of God, which, for the most part^ is wor 
cemed in the commimicative and ethical attributes. Meanwhile^ 
God has no want and " needeth not anything/' Psalm 1. 10-14; 
Acts xvii. 25. This is an essential definition of God in the 
Alexandrian doctrine, it^tftgMif, dw^/tants, afLi^tfrnSf Augustan, 
Conf, i 4, — Semper agcns, semper quietus, coUigenset non egens 
— qupcrcns cum nihil desit tibi: nunquam inops et guades lucris. 
£ven His mercy or compassion does not render him participant 
of creaturely desire. Philo de Cherub, 122, 6 ^ng i^tvdmf 

S 79« DIVISB BBLATI0M8HIP TO PBBSONAL BBIN6S. 

The holy love of God, applied to his communion \s ilh per- 
sonal lu iii/r in general, or to all his exhibitions of the same, is 
that which shows him to be just and faithful, or true. 

Remahk 1. Ai'xaiof is he who is consistently related to the 

position he occupies in the community. Atxouotfhtn and pn^ when 
predicated of God, denote His integrity, justice, and perfect con- 
duct, and thus immediately neither His goodness nor His impar- 
tial administration of justice. But since it appertains precisely 
to God, who is love, to be good, and gracious, and tender towards 
those whom He has created, called, and chosen, in order that He 
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may continue like unto hinuielf, Hoe. zi 9, and, as it were, main- 
tain His position, so are not only the goodness and leetitude of God 
very frequently placed together, but the latter is also more espe- 
cially named in cases where the question more particularly con- 
cerns the perfect conduct of God in the good, as IJohn i. 9; Heb. 
vi. lOj if in the latter passage the more limited conception of 
justice fir just dealing towards him who has acted in such or such 
a manner does not prevail. Tt is not in every passage where 
diy.aioTvvi) '^^oZ occurs, that it signifies a Divine quality, and a1- 
tiiough it may do so in Rom. iii. 26, it docs not in Rom. i. 1 7, or 
2 Cor. V. 21. This genitive is sometimes more closely defined, 
(as in fisrii Siou, ipyo» Sjouby y.ara i^iov, e/j Seok, £x ^soij) — COnfonn* 
able to God, the Di\nnely effected righteousness of man. 

Remark 2. The conception of Divine rectitude is intimately 
united with that of His faithfulness and truth. Hence s^^t*^ 
so frcc^uently appears conjoined with pn^, and T/mf with d/xo/of. 
God proves himself, by his uniform conduct towards those who 
are caJled, (1 Cor. i. i); 1 Thess. v. 24; Rom. viii. 29), not as 
dependent in thia respect, but as f;iit!iful even towards the un- 
believing, because "He cannot deny liiniselt', 2 Tim. ii. 13. And 
He proves himself not less in the harmony of his word and work, 
and in that of the past and the future. It is impossible for God 
to lie, Heb. tL 18. No im1)elief» no falsehood of man can annul 
Bjb faithfulnees and truth, Homans iil 3, 4; Numben xziiL 19. 
Fxom the latter passage it is self-evident how &r lep^itaaee 
pertains to God, Gen. vi 6, and Jonab iii. 9; Jer. zviii 1-11. 
The Biblical repreaentations of God'a repentanoe, wrath, seal, &&, 
possess reality and validity, but, then, it is that of a Divine^ not 
a hnman emotion; and in like manner we only deny the ezistonee 
of a sinfiil and passive element, bat not an active and real one. 
Hence Augustin, (7<m/mt. 4, amas, nee netuas; zelas et seeunu 
ee; pcenitet te^ et non doles, irasoeris, et tranqniUus es opera 
mutas neo mutas consilium. 



§ 80. CO^iCLUSION. 

The justice and truth of God determine themselves mani- 
foldly, when viewed in their relation to the nmuitblduess exist- 
ing in the personal creature. Some determinations regard 
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the passhre state ef the finite moittl being, but any special de- 
termination relates to the spontaneity of each individual. Men 
simply viewed in that condition, which is nniveraally alike in all, 
are neoessitoiis and susceptible beings. Ood is to fhem, as such, 

good and humane. Psalui cvii. , Til. iii. i ; Matthew vi. 26. 
Viewed in their proportionate eqiialfty and imivcrsaJity, as re- 
spects tlioir destitute condition, they are suiiering, unholy, fallen, 
sinful beings; as such, God is merciM unto them, gracious 
and bng-suffenng, Genesis xxxii. 10 ; Exodus xxxiv. 6 ; Psalm 
Ixzxvi. 5, 15. finally, towards all as free beings, and in re- 
lation to the contrast between good and bad conduct and feel- 
ings God is just — that is. He is a perfect judge and rewarder 
of men, Eom. i. 24, 28 ; ii. 2, x^/^ S^v xara a>Ji^ct¥, 
7-9; 1 Cor. iv. 5; 2 Sam. xjui. 27. 

Bbicabk 1. With reference to goodness, and it must 
be admitted that it also represents other (nuaBties relative to 
the paisiTe susceptibility of man, just as sinfulness may also be 
considered as a defect and deficiency, though not exdusiTely so. 
The Divine goodness can only be related to the sentient creature 
in general, in so far as it has previously heen related to the 
spiritual and conscious; for sentient weifiire is not the ultimate 
aim of goodness acting through wisdom. Tlic good is a claim 
upon gratitude^ and presupposes a spiritual, thinking creature. 
Finally, goodness operates, in its wisdom and forbearance, even 
under the conditions of chastisement and correction, Heb. xii 
5-1 1 ; Psalm cxix. 67, 68, The relation of m$u/j,a pXav^^bt^w, 
13. of Wisdom i. 6, to the operation of 0od as the judiciai seucher 
of hearts, is remarkable. 

Remark 2. Tlie doctrine of Divine justice is eminently dif- 
hcult and important; difficult, bocnusu it docs not so much pur- 
sue the \devclopmcnt of God's r 'l.uion to tlic personal world, 
as it appears to cBtablish sometliinjr opposed to it; and import- 
ant, because it decides on the idea of redemption, of the atone- 
ment, and justification. The justice of God is a necessary and 
inseparable idea of His love, wisdom, and blessedness. It is 
precisely in this respect that the God of Marciou fails to be full 
and true love; because, as it were, from an aversion and anti- 
pathy to punish, He wills neitlicr law nor justice, and from his 
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diflindination to be a legislator, such a God ia not even a eieator, 
or, at least, not one who originally imparta and reveals. The 
enoneons view taken hy Itareion cannot be correoted by elevating 
the unresolved antitheBi's of meroy and juatioe np to the one only 
God, or by lesolving the alone Divine majesty and honour into 
mercy and aveng-Ing justice, which is the error of those who 
oonstmet everj Divine will and work, after Theodor Beza's 
method, out of the dualism of these attributes. If justice and 
law, punishment and rewards, cannot in truth be the effects of 
love, then, assuredly must they be considered as merely atonic 
and demiurgic, and inadequate to represent what is truly Divine. 
To ascribe to Grod some other fundamental will, contiguous and 
external to his love, may be said to create what is incomprehen- 
sible. Perhaps we are not justified in appealing to Psalm xviii. 26, 
" With the pure thou wilt show thyself piiro; and with the fro 
ward thou wilt show thyself froward," for frowardncss and purity 
in this passage merely clrnotc a change of relation, not one of 
nature or will. The explanation of Leibnitz, that the justice 
of G^od is His goodness wisely directed, includes a truth when 
when it asserts that justice is the duration and prosecution of 
goodness. Only, in this aspect, justice is too exclusively refer- 
red to thought (wisdom), and it does not appear why holiness 
may not he referable to the will ; and again, if goodness (accord- 
ing to Marheineke's Principles, first edition) should be considered 
as only a wise administration of Divine justice; in that case, 
both ideas would lose their independence, inasmuch as they 
could only preserve a reciprocal limitation. The explanations 
afforded by Nitzch (in unpublished lectures on dogma) and by 
Schleiermacher, maintain, iu so far as they accord, that jus- 
tice is the holy will to punish, that it is Divine infliction, and 
that goodness is beneficence. But how much soever the con- 
nection of holiness and love is here to be commended, and the 
endeavour to deprive man of any legal claim to reward is acknow- 
ledged — douXo/ d^^thi, Luke xvii. 10, still too much appears effected 
for the latter object; for it is evident that goodness and grace are 
not estranged in the act of correcting, from benefiting, and, in like 
manner slso, justice is not estranged from rewarding, supposing 
that God has influenced the capacity for reward, and bestowed 
the same. Reward has confessedly, as well as punisfament> 
retained, in the Testament of Ghnaoe, its import; and, conse- 
quently, the complete idea of recompense has retained its value 
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alaov ftnd tbat this idea constitutes the purport of justice it 
unqu^tionable. If ever the idea of Divine justice shall ob- 
tain consistency, it must be in general through the relation of 
infinite holy love to the spontaneous and self-determinating 
capacity of the personal being, or the relation of Di\'ine per- 
fection to the existence of the economy in the universe. The 
basis of Divine government is love, ita aim life and blessedness; 
blessedness being perfect fellowship in self-realization, perfect 
susceptibility and spontaneity in reference to the good impart- 
ing itself. The individual shall progress to a true self-realiza- 
tion and capacity for communion, and through one indi\'idual 
to another, and the good dcterminableness attain to a good de- 
termination. In this process there is the antithesis of necessity 
and freedom, of the individual self and another, of action and 
passion, separation and union, consequently the possible exist- 
ence of bad and evil, of sin and death, of will and contradic- 
tion. Tlic bad is possible for the realization of the good. But 
in Cxotl lliero is an impossibility for the Ijacl, wliicli is tlie 
hoHness of his love. John xvii. 11 — 25. But, inasmuch as the 
bad is restrained in the world by an abiding reality, and for 
ever deprived of its necessity, and, moreover, the good is pre- 
eerved in its exduave eternity; thus it ia^ that the righteousness 
of Gfod evidences itself. This idea embmoes aU the elnnents 
unfolded in Holy Scripture with reference to law and justice; 
ikere is no region where justice does not opeiatOi attended by, 
and by means of, holy love, and wherein it may not become 
operative with, and in grace, goodness^ and mercy, and where 
the Utter may not reciprocate with the foimer. Since holy love 
desires a universal zeaHaation, and as it only does so on and in 
the world, the universal justice of God, termed by thedogiana 
juttHia unweraalU, is nothing else than the faithfulness of God's 
love, or his truthfulness, and consequently in its phuw is 
grace, mercy, and goodness. For wherever, in the preservation 
of life, by tiie gratification of necessity, the separation of the 
bad fi'om the good, and at the same time the removal, limitation, 
or extinction of the bad, and the animation of tlie good is al- 
lowed, there goodness is at the same time justice^ and justice 
is the preservation of consummate gootliiess. Hence^ as in 
1 John L i^, Heb. vi. 10, Divine acts of pardon, as wdl as of 
punishment, and those of purification and preservation, are to be 
ascribed to God, regarded as the Just One. Especial justice 
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u in the fint place to be viewed as legislative, partly duecting 
and partly revealing, prohibitive and imperative; then as jndi- 
eaal, either condemning or acquitting ; and finally as recompens- 
ing, either by punishing or rewarding — Justitia legislative in- 
dicialis, repcndens. The communicative goodness of God ma- 
nifests that He permits spontaneity and liberty in general. His 
goodness and love likewise declare that he is the Author of 
blessings, for which he implants a coirssponding necessity, and 
by these blessings induce spontaneity, and that, too, a com- 
mon one. His justice is evidenced with reference to possible 
bad and good, by his effecting', on the one liand, the subordina- 
tion of tlie endowments and emotions, hr his setting bounds to 
action and passion, and hj tho preservation of all personalities 
against and for each other; and, on the other hand, by applying 
all this to conscionsne??'?, nnd expressing it in the conscience. 
God is just in his commandments; his laws are perfect; they 
shall stand "fast for ever and ever, Ps. cxi. 7, 8; cxix. It is ma- 
nifosfc that the law, considered as revelation, as assurance, and as 
an occasion for spontaneity and activity, is a communication of 
the good, and is goodness; as is fully declared in the Psalm 
last quoted. But, on the other hand again, law is also justice, 
that is, legislatively, in the economy of grace, in the reconcilia- 
tion and justification of the sinner. For whatever God ilocs, as 
the fouiuloi of a dispensation or as a lawgiver, (be it '^'/V- 
nsu;,) whatever he does for the condemnation and cnfeebliu<r of 
sin, (should that even extend to the pardoning of the sinner,) 
is a proof of bis justice. Obviously in this sense the institu- 
tion of the atonement^ as a proitf of Divine justice, is exalted 
in Eom. iii. 25, 26. The mere «^t<r/;, &p<ft{y anx^i, would not 
be complete evidence of God's holy love^ if it did not point 
to a higher development of justice and legality it xM^<p. 
This righteousness^ as generating law and relation, pfisses into 
judicial and compensating justice. James iv. 12. §fi im i n^m- 
^hus ftgirnSf ^ MiiMWf Mt/ 4««Xf«ipei. Now the just God 
maintains a rdatum to the actual conduct of individusJs. For 
judgment and pfunishment indeed are included in the institution 
even of the new covenant through the blood of Christ; because 
wheresoever a Divine act passes judgment on the possible or ac- 
tual existence of sin, there is a consequent condemnation of it, 
and because iTiyvmtif itftmgrktg, Bom. iii. 20, can alone be com- 
pleted through iXi7&« «VM(fri«^ John xvi 8w But this punish- 
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meat is plainly none other than the aepaiation of the sinful 

universality from sin, through the passion of the most highly 
exalted One, Phil. ii. 9, of the just, 2 Cor. v. 21; and the death 
of sin thus hrought to pass (hy repentance) is a punishment of 
grace, a redemption ; whence it is apparent that the idea of a ju- 
dicial and penal justice returns, upon the whole, into that of the 
legislative idea. If a state be no more than founded and orga- 
nised, or is yet in the act of being so, then the individual citizens 
are not amenable to judgment; the judicial function has not jet 
realised its object. Even under the old covenant this was so far 
the case, tliat the law exliibited life and death, hut still Tasfff/f, 
apt<tif prevailed rather than full punishment. But as soon as the 
constitution is fully organised, justice begins its operation, not only 
by separating, in one and the same subject of humanity, abstract 
bad and good, but also by dividing those who are bad and good. 
And here at least an antithetical relation ajipears to step in be- 
tween goodness and justice, remission of punishment and call- 
ing to account, and between grace and law. In truth, however* 
this relation is here a e^enetic one, nud tlio fact of its being 
recognised as such constitutes the perfection and truth of Chris- 
tianity. Mercy and goodness effect all who in their distress are 
about to be or are actually punished, not less than does jus- 
tice^ OMisiderod as recognising conduct and regulating action 
and passion, comprehend aU who are pardoned; it being assumed 
tliat the ground and goal of the entire prooess is and continues 
merely eternal Iotc unfolding itself to self-eommuni<sation. Wbai 
is said bj Jeremiah, Lamentations iii. SS, <^2;:n;i nyj KblD' ^ 
all times applicable; and equally valid is the assertion of Pliilo, 
that mercy is more ancient than punishment, or according to 
James ii. 13, that ^ mercj rejmeeth against judgment." It follows 
merely from this that Mm^w; i^^trixii in relation to the Interven- 
ing tttd always determinates itself to x^mxH, xoXam-ix^, Ac., in 
Older to be authentic^ and to recede into itself. The elect, re- 
conciled, pardoned, justified, and sanetified, are all punished, 
accused, and ju Igod in their repentance. Even in those who 
are self-judged, and are therefore not judged, justice is evi- 
denced. Apart from repentance, and a cry for pardon, there is 
no actual foigiveness, as Helanchthon correeiljxemarks, punitur 
contritione homo. On the other hand, God loves whom he chas- 
tises^ and endures with much lon^suffering the' vessels of wrath, 
Bom. ix. 22 ; (he loveth all things that are, and abhorreth nothing 
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that he has made. Book of Wisdom, xi 24, he spans those ▼hose 
unrighteoiumess he hates and puoishes, «< iul^pltnnf xiL 8, to 
the intent that we as x^v^imi should so much the more look for 
fXi*^ xii. 22): only, the representatiomi of a sin to be foigiven 
neither in this world or the world to eome, of an undying worm, 
of an unquenchable fire, an eternal damnation and punishmwt, 
of ;i \ ( sscl oondemned to destruction,* Matt xii*. 32 ; xxv. 46. Rom. 
ix. 2S. Rev. xx. 15, (of a seed cursed from the beginning, Book 
of Wisdom xii. 11, of a Ti^a t^i itara^ne ir durwi im)^ov, xii^ 
27,) only such representations appear to give a firm position to an 
OTer-endufing contrast, and to exhibit it as an original one; 
* whilst the pure genetic relation can only be maintained when 
love in its holiness and justice not only permits effects of wrath 
and punishment which separate the bad, but conducts tliem to the 
goal of universal redemption from sin and evil. If omnipotence 
and wisdom permit n distinction to exist after all between the 
blessed and tlie damned, the will also appeal's to admit of such a 
disf iTiction, and even to be eternally involved in it. And thus 
we return again to the position taken up by Beza. But inasmuch 
as we are, (i priori, uiial le to imagine an aljsolutely neces- 
sary justice as resulting ficiu the naked absolute, from the mere 
formal will, not from tlio true will of the absolute good, so we 
confidently trust that the never-ending effects of penal retri- 
bution, or of a separating and negativing justice, shall con- 
stitute the victor>' of the good over the bad, and become the in- 
terpositions of goodness and mercy. That puuishment shall a}>- 
pear to the convicted themselves just and necessary, cannot be 
doubted; iliat a forced conversion and sanctification is not a 
work of love, is maintained by every one; that cveiy death in- 
dudes in itself a certain cessation and liberation from sin, Rom. 
▼i. 7, and that in reference to the incapability of doing or will- 
ing evil, and to the necessity of knowing and acknowledging the 
wodcB of righteonsneis^ and that OTcn the condemned share in 
redemption, is intelligible. It would be foreign to our snbjeot to 
extend our remarks on this occasion. The point in question is 
metelj to defend the inteiHM>xmection of justice and grsce, or the 
genetic relation of both attribntes. 
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§ 81. ONE GOD, FATHEB, SON, AND 8PIBIT. 

It is only when contemplated in and vnih tho unity of the 
Divine essence, that each oue of these attnbutes is tnie. Of 
the '^gods many'' (toAXoi,*! Cor. viii. 6,) none ooald pouess 
any of these attribnteB. They are but Impersonations and 
images of men, by means of which they assume, under a orea- 
tive form, that of the Everlasting Being, in order to divide 
and decompose it. The "gods many," are mere • Xiyo^w*. . 
God, is the one Lord, who is excepted from all iiuinber, as 
well as all individuality. Deut. vi. 4; 1 Cor. 6; Ephes. 
iv. 6. Jehovah is Elohim, Zebaoth, the Lord of heaven 
and earth, and also the father of Jesus Christ. But this 
knowledge of the Divine Bemg and his attributes, b disclosed to 
Christian &ith through a knowledge of the Son of God^ or of that 
Son of Man, and holy servant of Gfod, who, unless he had par- 
ticipated originally in the Divine nature, or possessed Divine 
life in himself, could not have really been a venerator of the 
Deity. AVhilst, thuic lore, contemplating through faith in Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God, we recoguise in him tho 
incarnate Word, that was from the beginning, by whom all 
things were made ; together with him, we at the same time ap- 
prehend the Father who has not come into the world, but by 
whom, through his £temal Word, all things ecdst, and who has 
bestowed the Son upon the world, and of whom tiie Son testi- 
fies, and to whom he guides man ; we are also enabled to discern 
the Holy Spirit who proceedeth from the Father, and is sent by 
Clmst, the Lord, tlirongh whom we perceive the Father and the 
Son, and in the Son are united to the Father; and all thi:^ in 
such a manner, that in our spiritual being and becoming we feel 
our dependence, not on an absolutely single, but on a twofold, 
and in his complete development, a threefold Divine originator, 
— ^Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, bemg, however, one in essence, 
and when received into the mmd by fidth, teaches us to recog- 
nise the self-relationships and self-mediations of tiie one God, 
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and we m enabled to dbtbgnish the diffeienoe and the return- 
ing unity of God as self-existent and revealed^ of €rod and the 

Logos, of God revealed in existence and conscionsness, of the 
Logos as lilu and light. Hence it follows that we, regarded in 
our universal Bein»r, refer to God, God's Logos and Spirit, to 
God the Lord, and the Spirit of God and the Lord, and in this 
Qonceptiou of &ith we have a monument of God s inconceivable- 
ness, not merely as it is supposed, but as it is the subjeot of our 
thought and apprehension. 

BncABK 1. If faith in the Father, Son, and Spirit, were merely 
a connecting tenet for Christian doctrine, the juxtaposition and 
parallel included therein, must exclusively and chiefly be ap' 
parent in aU cases where the substance of a belief in salvation, 

and the aim of its institution are represented by periphrase, as, 
for example, in many passages of the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus. The equalization and juxtaposition in question, are, for 
the most part, apparent, where tlie condition of salvation may be 
regarded as derived from its liighost operative causality. Baum- 
garten Cnisius, in liis Bib. Theol. p. .*U 5, justly remarks, "that 
the source, as well as every blcssinir, of the gospel is derived from 
that Triad." For graro, hy which the Christian is consoled, or tlia 
salvation in wliich he i tjuices, is not derived simply from God or 
the Father; hut, first, simply from the Lord, as, for example, in 
2Thess. iii. 18; 2 Tim. iv. 22, cuiui>are verse 17 and 18. Secondh/, 
in the most uninterrupted twofold mode, from God our Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, as, for example, at the commence- 
ment of all the Pauline f^pistles; and, lastly, and thirdly, in a 
threefold Divine manner, and this in sucli a way, that in the 
last case the Spirit is added to the Lord and Father, or to God 
and the Lord, as, for example, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, witli wliich tho 
other notifications of the twofold (1 Cor. viii. 6,) and threefold 
causality, 1 Peter L 2; 1 Cor. xii. 4, 6; Ephes. iv. 6, are to bo 
compared. A fonrth mode is inadrntsslble; and both Justin and 
Athenagoras have eosentially erred, whilst indicating the fulness 
of the object of Christian veneration («i/3f^cei), and whilst earnestly 
desirousof averting theaoonsation of Atheism alleged against Chris- 
tianity, they named something, besides the Trinity, as intervening 
between the Logos and Ptaeuma; Athenagoras regarding 
i^Xm xai iMTWfym as belonging to ^Xtyaut fii^(, Justin con- 

N 
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sideling ^rforlv Ayt&S* AyyiXiw as sueh. Justin, Apel, i. p. 5$. 
Athen. rr^ta^. t. X|. p. 36, Rechenb. GompsA^ also Nesnder 
lldhler TlieoU, Stud. u. KHt 1833, p. 772, and TfeMW Th/BolL Slmd, 
1*. Krit 1 841, p. 389. Fi oTn the threefold deyeloped cauaalitj of 
salvation it follows, that wherever the Loid only, or the Spirit 
only, is mentioned, as effecting salvation, still the co-operation 
of the other Person, the preceding or succeeding and com- 
bined operation of the Father, Son, andSpiiit* most be imagined 
and believed. Under such circumstances of apostolic doctrine, 
baptism also in the name of tlie Father, Son, and ^irit^ (Matt 
xxviii. 19), even if othenvise admissible, cannot be referred to 
a para])lirase of the doctrine peculiar to Christianity, but the 
catechuiiicn must come hv baptism Into that communion with 
God which is a fellowsliip of the Father, Son, and Spirit. Faith 
in the name, to be baptized in the name, expresses, in Scriptuial 
langiia^, a covenant with God, wliich is founded on peculiar re- 
velations, iiromi ses, and duties. Now, if we could hold with the 
Arians that wc were consecrated to the fellowship of the Father 
through the Son in the Holy Spirit, or as Clmstians had to offer 
I)raisc and jPflory to the Father b,a roZ ItoZ h n. "Hvfj.an ay/V, (but 
apart hum the fact that in tliia case, in coufonnitv with the entire 
Biblical mode of thought and expression, it should rather be 
said, Gloiy t^o God our Father tlirough oui- Lord Jesus Christ in 
the fellowship of the llolv Gliost), still even this ecoiwmic ro])re- 
sentation of the Trinity by n< > means excludes the other ontolo- 
l^cal one, but rather the former cannot perfectly exist without 
the latter.^ For the Sou is never barely Jesus of Nazareth, as a 
man pleasing to God, but is at the same time also as one wlio is 
revealed, and his equal relation with the 1 ather and Spirit to 
as well as his being coequal with them in all things, causes 
the baptised to be bound to the Divine Being regarded as a three- 
fold causahty of salvation and life. In every case it is iho rela- 
tions of God to himself, and not merely those of God to humanity 
which are fundamental to the Christian doctrine of Deity. For 
if aiA r^j^^ John L 3, ««4 «S M Heb. L 2, .k air^ and 3/ d6rou 
Col 1. 16, compare 1 Cor. viii. ^ be referred to the creation of all 
thin^rs and not merely to redemption, then the Father cannot 
possibly (sa the Medalists contond) supply the exclusive relation 
of God to creation, or the Son the exclusive one of redemption. 
At least, the term Falher includes tiie idea of the fimdamental 
cause of love in reference to redemption, jnst as the term Son 
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intlinfttet modiatiaff love in iho same relatiaii. On the other 
hand, the term Logos refers primarily to oreatton. Strictly 
speaking, the Arian view is only another form of monarehism, in 
so far as it annuls the coequal easence of the Logos, and subjects 
the latter to the condition of a creature, although one highly 
exalted. The person of Christ also is rendered incomprehensible, 
and the complete conception of the human nature in Clirist is 
annulled, and they are compelled to resort for succour to the Apol- 
linarians. For a union of humanity with some other creature, how- 
ever exalted, is inconceivable in a person, apart from the conei- 
deration that such a upion is inadequate to the practical necessity 
of redemption. Thus Arius essentially corrupted the doctrines of 
Dionysius of Alexandria and Origen. Meanwhile, eveiy doctrine 
of subordination proved erroneous when it comprehended the 
Pleroma of nature's csnaality, that of the empire of reason and 
of the church in thiee pMSOnalities, and, at the same time, also 
viewed them as three entities, the highest, the higher, and the 
high. The doctrine was right as regarded the error of Sabellius, 
hut not so in respect to what is true in his system. It diminished 
absoluteness in the same persons whilst it increased their energy. 
On tho other hand, the church was compelled to preserve its 
doetrmc, as we tind it defended by Dionys rf I'ome, Marcollus 
of Ancym, and linally by Athanasius and i^|(|j|pt^'rhe doCT^**^ '^^-^^^^^ 
tnne of Nica)ier, it is true, is out of analogy with the Bible iA^'^''*^5^ 
its biblical mode of expres.'5ir>n and proof, inasmuch as the ex©4-ft .4/* <^ ^ 
pressions " begotteu^and " proceeding" pertain rather to Ood'kjL^^^f^.^'^ 
relation to the world, (to denoting opera ad extra), not to the 
relation of God to himself, {opera (id intra); an nn«uitableness 
pointed out by John Augustin Url.sjKTger, Pastor of the evange- 
lical cliurch of Augsburg from 17G9 to 74, iu a connected sorics 
of treatises, {Xeue, deni Sinn heiltger Schrifb wahrhaji geviusse 
Er^mcklujig der alten chrisUidien JJreieinegkeitdehre, <t*c., Frnnlc- 
furt and Leij/i- 1774 — "A new Development of the ancient 
Christian Doctrine of the Trinity, tndy conformable to the sense 
of iloly Scripture"). The doctrine of the Church, too, is (;ompclled 
to take refuge partly in transcendentalism and partly in the 
literal moaiung of Scripture. But tlie Church doctrine deserves 
the credit of having fully given affirmations and negations, by 
means of which the entire preceding disturbances of Christian 
consciousness are averted ; it had the merit of confirming prac- 
tical feith in the Father, Son, and Spirit ontologieally, and of 
vitalinng practicaUy the ontological idea. See the explanatory 
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apdogy of the doctrine of the church by Sartoriiis : ApoL d» 
trtien Artikela der Aiigs. Con/., Hambuif^ 1829; and especially 

that of Twestcn, and likewise my letter to Dr Luck^ Uh. die 
wesentliclie Dreieinigkeit Gottes, TheolL St. u. KrU, 1841, 301- . 
307. Urlsperger, on the other hand, absolutely Brpnnted the 
essentiality of the Trinity from the prooeKioTi The being of 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, is not concerned. The one Chid is 
the unity of three Divine powers of absolute spirit, which by no 
means generate or proceed from one another; it iseyen indifferent 
whether they be denominated persons. By means of an ever- 
lasting covenant, and for the sake of creation, redemption, and 
consummation of the world, God determines in His three inef- 
fable fundamental powers, that the one, as Father, generate the 
second as Son, and that the Tliird proceed from the Father 
thron^^^h tlie Son. Tliesc tliree Divine forces may be regarded 
as Power, Wisdom, and Love. Ought power to be considered as a 
distinct force? Upon the wliolc, notliing more is [,'ained by tliis 
than that the object has been transferred into a new movement. 
That exposition of tlie Father, Son, and Spirit, which affirms God 
to have revealed himself through Jesus the Messiah as a holy 
beincf, (cv. ay.), Is so repugnant to the grammatlco-historical, and, 
iu other respects, so commendable an interpretation, that we can- 
not refrain '^m<««efuting it in every possible mode. For the 
best treatises on the Biblico-Christian confirmation of faitli in the 
Trinity, as well as on recognisini,^ its practical signification, and 
its actual capacity to be the subject of instruction and reflection, 
we refer to Sack, kiber die Katechetisclie Behandlung der Lehre 
von der Dreinigkeit, "on the Catecliotal Treatment of the 
. Doctrine of the Trinity," {TheolL Stud, und Krit 1834, 1); to 
Twestcn's Vorl. vb. die Dogm. II. B. sect. 1 ; and to Sartorius, 
die LfSire von der heiligen Liebe, i. 1840. Compare Nitzsch's 
Senda^r. mLiiche, TheoU. Stui., &c. 1841, 2. 

Bbmabk 2. The doctrine of the Father, Son, and Spirit, is by 
no means to be disassociated from that of the essence and attri- 
butes of God. But this evident tritheism may be considered as 
the consummation and preservation of trae theism in all its most 
important characteristics. Doubtless the proportionate co-oper> 
ation stated above, for vitalizing and preaerring religion, luive 
been ceded even to polytheism, pantheism, and dualism; but we 
maintain the practical advantages of the doctrine of the Trinity 
in quite a different manner; not as if it served only for a relative 
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trutli without being one abeolutelj, but as being requifed for 
attuning to a correct knowledge of God, and its servioeB being 
inseparably combined with its objectiye and eternal Tafidity. 

Either God is considered as not true and exalted enough, or not 
sufficiently good and holy, or not sufficiently effective. These 
aie the possible defects of tlic assumed th^m. So long as it 
merely distinguishes God from the woild, and never God from 
Godt it is ever exposed to a relapse and transition into pantheism 
or some other denial of the absolute Being. It is the doctrine 
of the (Trinity alone that affords a perfect protection against 
atheism, polytheism, panth^sm, or dualism. For the absolute 
distinction between the Divine essence and the world is Tiiore 
securely and firmly maintained by those who worship the Trinity, 
than by those who do not reverence the same. It is pre- 
cisely those systems of monotlioism, which have, in tlie highest 
degree, excluded the doctrine of the Trinity, and have prided 
themselves on that very account, tlic Jewish and Mahometan 
for example, that have led, on account of their barrenness and 
vacuity, to the grossest pantheism. With the doctrine that the 
Word, which was God, became flcslh there arises, likewise, the 
same nc! . ssify of conceiving God as personally united to man 
without sin, as there is a necessity for absolutely distinguishing 
between the Divine essence and human nature. Faith in ever- 
lasting holy love, which is God, can oidy be theoretically and 
practically realized through the cognition of Him who is the 
perfect and etenial object of diviau ctli knowledge and love; that 
is to say, by conceiving the love of the Fatlior to the only-begotten 
Sou. Finally, the full auiiualiiig natuic and communication of 
God, which includes neither a diminution nor restriction of his 
essence, can only be preserved by the trinitarian doctrine of the 
Spirit. But whatever difficulty the view taken by the church 
concerning the Divine persons may inyolve, as soon as we con- 
nect it with the personality of the Divine Being, then is th]» 
seeming contradiction not so entirely inexplicable; notwith- 
standii^ the ancient orthodox church did not^ for a long 
time^ insist on three Peraons» but often only on tdhntnf, &«D«rdU 
«iif» &0. It was only the Latin Church, from the time of 
Augustin, whidi sanctified the expression pervotua by the sym- 
boltcm qwietmque. Even Augustin himself uses the expression 
"tres peraonn, si ita dicendn sunt" Some will demand, in 
order to express the most perfect personality, a Trinity, and 
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thereby employ the metaphysics of consciousness as an anolo^ 
fpcnl proof; see Schmteder: Cdlestin, drie QeisUiche Oespracks, 
1834, i., on the Persons of the Godhead. Otliers, like Swc* 
denborg, only acknowledge the proper personality of God in 
that ono which by the clmrch, is termed, liypostasis, i. e., in 
the Logos, the Son, the Lord. Otlicr writers, again, dilfer 
from these. In every rase we ouG;lit, according to the admitted 
construction of the .scriptural pa-ssacres, not barely to seek the 
triad in the s\ibjcctive representation, nor exclusively in tlio 
ec( iioniy of revelation, but should acknowled^^c that immediate 
faith here includes the commeiiccMicnt of iiidispensnble .specida- 
tion ; not merely becnuse ancient theology, underived from Scrip- 
ture, generates sure and higher theogonic conceptions from the 
period when such theology appears as a reflective gnosis above 
myth, (in the sense in which these theogonic ideas have been 
hiatorico-critically treated in my TheoU. Stvd. i.) nor solely be- 
cause Christian theologians of all periods have made possible, 
and found necessary a certain rational apprehension of this 
mystery; although those phenomcn i of universal religious his- 
tory avoiu li ai.snfficiency of dei.siu. These attempts, on the 
other hand, (.see Uretschneider's Dogm. Augs., 8. i. p. ')()(), soq.), 
combined with the church's view, attest the conceivableucss of 
the Trinity, and its connection with the doctrine of the essence 
and attributes of God. No, biblical theologians are here inevi- 
tably compelled, when they imagine the Logos, who ui with God 
and is God, when oonsidering the andeni JukOB, the reflection — 
the Si»rit <rf God who hnoweSi the deeps of God — to acknowledge 
the elements of the essential, immanent doctrine of the Trini^. 
For, of explanatory attempts, only those retain a trace of biblical 
theogony, which either proceed from the idea of God's self-know- 
ledge and selMoTC^ or from the distinction between God as con- 
cealed in himself, and that of his manifesting himself, and thus as 
admonishing. Twesten has recently illustrated the philosophy of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, partly historically and partly enrich- 
ing its contents, by submitting the Trinity first MttA rh» 4«m- 
\v^t$f to an analogico-philoBophical illustration,'then tmrA 
Tftww irtfuffmtf and points out how both explications are con- 
nected. In the first view, he endeaTOurs to effect an accommoda- 
tion between the ens absoluium and the finite world, which never- 
theless reveals the infinite, and finds this accommodation in the 
original and typical thought of God. He can only be revealed 
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to beings capable of knowledge, and finite beings can only know 
God through God. Herein are comprehended, God, Logo^ 
Spirit, but still only as one God-being. God is the exact coun- 
terpart of his ovm revelation. This leads us to another reflec- 
tion, namely, that the Ego, in order to possess a true living per- 
sonality, must itself not only become as a second object, but 
must also be taken back into itself as a tliird subject, by means 
of another act— must conceive its' If nn actual image of itself. 
Tliere is nothing arbitrary or accidental in our speakin!7 of an 
analo;rical explamUion of the mysten,', since human nature, ac- 
cording to Scrii)ture, is just an analogy of the Divine. Upon 
this point TertuUiau and Augustin have most reasonably ground- 
ed their views. 



S 82. THB VATfiSa. 

The Fathor* has not come into the world, and Christ does 
not say that he is the Father, but that the Father is in him, 
and he is in the Father, and that they are one, John x. 30, 38. 
Indeed, since the Father sends the Son into the world, and 
through him k known of those who bdieTe in the Son; and as 
throi^ the Holy Spirit, together with die Son^ He takes up bis 
abode with saeh, and renders them children of God, John ot« 
23, so is the whole gospel, together with the revelation and 
comTtmiiion of God the Futlier, fuUy and at once declared, and 
the entire kingdom of love, in its beginning and end, set forth. 
To perceive the Fatherhood of God aright, is at the sanie tune 
to apprehend truly the Divine essence. Divine attributes, work, 
and promises. But as this Faiherhood, in the Old Testament, 
was typified as to his Sod, purely m the rektion of Jehovah 
to his ohosen people,* so is it not absolutely related alike to- 
wards the Only Begotten and to all creatures. Bnt God is the 
tiitlier of Jesus Christ in one sense, and the father of his dis- 
ciples in unodier, John xx. 17; or rather, the name Father 
everywhere represents the love of God as conjointly condition- 
ated and administered through the Son. Hence, in the ao* 
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knowiedged !ip(i>lolieal fbrinula, ** the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ" preceded the " love of God." 

^ The heathen representation of the Father Zeus, the Father 
of gods and men, of Jupiter, Dtespeter, Marspiter, Liher Pater, 
conveys^ primarily, the same idea of the principle of nature and 
the world, or of the highest genitor, as the biblical representation 
of the Father points primarily to the principle of freedom and 
loTe, or to moral rdationship. Both, therefore^ must rath^ be 
kept distinct than reconciled. It is not the myth of the sons of 
gods, but the Old Testament, in the passages adduced in § 63, 
and to which may be added IIos. xi. 1, that prepares lis for a 
knowledge of wliat our heavenly Father is. The Jews, according 
to the judgment of Jesus, knew him not, John viii. 55, although 
they knew the Creator; ''and no man knoweth the Father save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him," Matth. 
zL 27* Ail know the Author of things, although one kind of 
knowing differs from another kind. Even the " Father of 
spirits," Heb. xi. 9, conveys more than the idea of Author of 
spirits." 

* However the meaning' of '^nt^ 1^^,' Mai. ii. 10, has been dis- 
puted, at all events here, under the expression " one Father," tlie 
universal Author of human existence cannot be understood, lea- 
ther might we refer the subsequent j^-^i] to the founding of the 
people according to the instances in Isaiali xlii., Ps. cii. 19. For 
throughout the whole passage the point is, tlic necesisary opposi- 
tion to be maintained between Israel and the heathen, and the ne- 
cessity of kee])ing unmixed Israelitish mamages. Other passages 
already referred to, which name the Father-God ol Israel, are not 
doubtful, Beut. xxxii. 18; Isaiah Ixiii. 16; Jeremiah zjlxI. 9. 

§ 83. THE SON. 

The Son amply, or the Son of God, (wos, not waa^ diev), 
the onfy begotten of the Father, does not indeed convey exactly 
the same idea as the Word whi<^ was with God from the begin- 
ning ; for the human appearance of the Bedeemer is ever in- 
cluded in the Son, whilst the L()<,'os admits of being distinguish- 
ed from thi:> muaifestation. Moreover, ** the Man Christ Jesus" 
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(1 Tim. ii. 5) is undoubtedly lie who conditioiiates all our kuow- 
ledi^c of the Son of Cod: but this human manifestation, Jesus 
of Nazareth, is revealed in part immediately and in part me- 
diately in the oonscieuco of believers, iu such a manner tliat 
it preserves for its Divine principle, not only the leather, 
who sendtt the Sod, but abo Uie Son himself, who comes mto 
the world. For in the first place, as tonohing the explanations 
which Jesus gives of himself, he ever selects such a Messianic 
deagnation of his person, which, [as " Son of Man,"* or " the 
sanctified and sent into the world," Jolni x. 36,] combines and 
niuiutains, together with the indication of the office, a significa- 
tion of the being or essential character of the only Begotten, ac- 
cording as little &ith or unbelief afford him occasion thereto; 
not simply the relations of a rational man unto God, nor 
merely such as, morally conndered, might he deemed pecu- 
liar, hut he assumes to himself, in part, a contmual heavenly 
existence, John iii. 13, a co-existence and exclusive acquaint- 
ance with the Father, John x. 30, 38, jdv. 1, 9, Matth. xi. 27; 
and a dignity inseparable from that of the Father, John v. 23; 
and in part a pre-existence with the Father, John vi. 62, viii. 
58, x\'ii. 5. A Divine condition, as regards Christ, the know- 
ledge of which, according to his declaration, had been prepared 
by the revelation of the Old Testament,' Matth. xxii. 45. The 
aposUes, from the first, confessed him to be the one Lord, 
1 Cor, viii. 6, who, as such, b proved to have become a parti- 
oipator in the Divine power and glory, through the resurrection, 
ascension, and imparting of the Spirit, Acts ii. 36, 1 Tim. iii. 
16, 1 John V. 6. But they cannot pause here, inasmuch as 
he only coidd he thus elevated, who, even in the form of a ser- 
vant, had been marked by something so peculiar, and had put 
on ihb condition afler so peculiar a manner; hence the apostles 
acknowledge him to be the Lord from heaven, 1 Cor. xv. 47, 
and from hb very birth recognise the personal combination of 
hb human and Divine nature. Col. ii. 9, Bom. i. 4, ix. 5. 
Furtiiermore, they confessed that he proceeded from the Irvine 
state into the human, Phil. ii. 6, seq., 2 Cor. viii. 9, and, as 
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existing before a&d sarpaadng all Gmtatm, be had oo-operated 
with ihd Father eqfitally as Mediator In all the worka of God, 
(such as iho9e of ereatkm,) as he even now does in (he work of 

redemption. Col. i. 15-19, Heb. i. 3. FinaUy and pre-emi- 
nently, they believe that in him the AVord or oii^lual }uliiciple 
of all i>ivino manifestations, creations, and acts, prepai at^)!^ to 
redemption, and coiisequently the God of revelation and revela- 
tion itself, had become man. Hence, in the Son, we ai*e bumid to 
▼enerate Love, testi^ng and mediating itself — ^wMch is God. 

> See mj treatise, in dm TheoU, SHtdien und KrUiken, fte. 
1, 2, p. 331, as to whether mh dm signifies servant or Son of 
God, in Acts iiL 13. That waUt ^m, in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is equiTslent to ^ 133^, and whioh 1 omitted to remark in the 
observations referred to, had been previously pcnnted out by 
Bengel, in his Gnomon to Hatt. xiL 18. Stier and Olshansen 
also give their unqualified assent to tills being the correct inter- 
pretation. The rdation of the Servant of God to the Son of God 
has not hitherto been sufficiently recognised in Biblical theology. 
The idea conveyed by the Old Testament regarding the true ser- 
vice of God, of the religious life of man, and of the Divine com- 
placency, or righteousness included in that idea, is realised by 
the figure — Servant of God. This Servant of God is geneially 
the subject of divine worship, and as such, is human person- 
ality, elected, qualified, appointed, and operative^ for the medi- 
ation of true religion to others, and is consequently a passive 
personality, and not only a faithful and approved one, but also 
one that reconciles^ and is finally glorified. A perfect type 
comparable to the ideal wisdom of philosophy. The law requires 
and demands a just servant; prophecy seeks, and intuitively 
perceives him; and Jiistory realizes him. In the relation of Lord 
to a nation, Israel is a servant. In the relation of Lord to Israel, 
Moses is a servant; and whether it be a prophet or king, or the 
just and faithful remnant, ^- ^^^^7 servants 

also. But tho perfect future remains still to be realized, ^fean- 
while we may remark, that those subjects which convey the idea 
of a just servant, according to any one characteristic, bear the 
name, and possess tho qualities of the Son of God. Thus the 
Lord says, Behold my servant, whom I uphold," Isa. xlii. 1; 
also Ps. iiv " Thou art my Son; this day have I begotton thee/' 
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Israel is a child, son in plurality and unity. Again, the iiKli\d- 
dual npholders of the theocracy are gods, sous of Qod. Sonship 
and adoption, in the likenesB of God, conformable in nature, a 
divine substitute, each is distinct, yet in unison with senntude. 
This is self-«vident; for the felloirehip of Qod is effected in the 
Son, as an original Being; in the servant, as a neeesaaty action 
and pasdon. Hence the contrasts^ in which the servile, considered 
as the bad or defective, is related to the filial, are possible, 
. Rom. viii. 15; Gal. xv. 7; Heb. L 6, 7, iii 5, 6. Butjifttas from 
the true sonship and adoption, reftored to in the New Testament, 
there is true, free service and dependenoe of obedience and of 
righteousness, according to Rom. vi. 19, 22; Heb. y. 8, xornf m§ 
whs, i/u&tv—tnv utruxifif. So in like manner the servitude of the 
Old Testament includes elements of affection and love^ and a striv- 
ing after sonship. Even the distinction between servant and 
child may entirely disappear in the idea of appropriation and 
love, as, for example, in the designations of the people of God in 
the Book of Wisdom, (where^ however, the ambiguity of the Greek 
w3t§s must be taken into account.) The servant of God, more- 
over, as a free or chosen individual, may transcend the abstract 
of Israelitish adoption, or mere official sonship and dignity. 
Greek etymologists remark, that ^8^d<xuv signifies more than daSXof; 
that it means the preferred, o/xoro/to^, atrienatSy the trusted one; 
\vhorefore Moses, who enjoyed the most intimate and elevated 
relationship to GofI, is called in a peculiar ro^ner by those Jews 
who wrote in Greek ^t^arrut xug/ou. — JosephuSy i. ii. Ixx.; Book 
of Wisdom, x. 16. Nevertheless, no prophet, as such, is de- 
nominated Son of God; and the highest realization of religious 
personal life, is conceived under the title of Servant of the Lord. 
This reali/':ntian in the Old Testament is indeed present and 
past, but far more future. In the New Testament, tliat person 
indicates lilmself, wlio manifestly sees himself in the suffering 
and action of the just servant, and yet who realizes this percep- 
tion, not as a servant, but as a son, aa the only begotten Son of 
the Father. And wliy is this? Because the true scrwir.t can only 
be one in Avhom communion with God is an original divine inheri- 
tance, or procession from the Fatlier, and one who has come into 
the world. The perfectly religious servant cannot be bora ac- 
cording to the flesh — cannot be represented through the recipro- 
cal action of the law and the promise, but can only be pre- 
dicted and tyjntied. The absolute reality of a service and obc- 
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dience acceptable to God, regarded as the abro^aitiou of that 
which is opposed to necessity and freedom, is only given in the 
800, who surpasses individual servants, sons, and priests, Luke 
XX. 13. The Son alone cm be sinless, only his reconciliation of 
the people, utu^, because it is at the same time a life-giving 
redemption. Only as a Son will he receive not only the Spirit 
in full measure, but also baptize with the Spirit and with fire. 
As such, he cannot be in a merely external, temporal, and 
typical mnnner the chosen Son; he must be such after the mode 
of natural reality — thus the God-man. 

* The first proper name employed by Jesus is Son of man, 
(according to Dan. vii. 13.) It must needs be a Messianic 
appf^llution; at least it appears from John v. 27, tlj.it such was 
tlie meaning of the Lord. And ai;ain, from the question put 
by the Jews, Jolm xii. 34, (compare Matt. xvi. 13), it would 
appear that Jesus, in adoptini^ this name, had chosen one not 
current at that time. It is not uninijjoilant, that (with the 
exception of Acts vii. 55) the a])ostolic langua<;e docs not employ 
at all extensively the more frequently occurring designation of 
Christ. 

•Seo Justin M. Dial. c. Tryph., p. 221, m. Sylb., 1593. 

<r^o rravruiv z'Zv xtk^imutj^; 6 Iho; Vrv-'i^xs riva. tauroZ Xoyixr,v^ ^ft^ 
y.a.1 Ao^a r.uiiou i/To ruJ ~;-yij,arcj; aytcj xaAs/Va/, Tors 6i 'T/o;, rron 6$ 
2cf/a, ^rori bi " AyyfAo.-, -.Tori di tot- dt Kug/o$ xai Aoyc;' rrori, h\ 

^\^')(iaT^aTrtyb¥ iawro» "kiyti it av^^utvou /i>o^<pfi f>a/tvra roO Saur, 'ijjffoD* 

xai ix TO\j awh roy «ar^; ^tXr,eu ytytnui^ai. It appears from various 
facts, that the apostle Paul expressly participates in such a view 
of the doctrine concerning God in ike Old Testament; for not 
only in his exposition of Israelitisb histoiy does he substitute 
Christ for the God of revelation, or for Jehovah, 1 Cor. x. 4, 9; 
but he assigns unto dhrist also the attributes which in the Old 
Testament can only be explained as those pertaining to Jeho- 
vah; for example, in Phil. IL 10, compare Isa. xlv. 23. 

g 84. THB HOLT SPIRIT. 

God is spirit — aKsolute; (§ 62) for he is eternal, iiidepen- 
dent« thinking li& and action. That God knows himself and 
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byes, oomes to pass ihrougfa God as spirit, hr no one can 
understand the depths of God, or what is in God, hnt the Spirit 

of God,i 1 Cor. ii. 11. lUit God exists not merely for himself 
iu the plenitude of his self-conscious ness. His self-existent 
objective state, his eternal image, is the Word, through which, 
and the Spirit, in which he creates all things — through which, 
and in which, he produces a finite condition and oonsoiousness 
in finite eristenoe. Ought not, then, God, as creator, up- 
holder, and lord of all in which his honour dwelleth, be vene- 
rated also as Spirit? Wisdom and Word, Word and Spirit, 
are here to be regarded in their distinction, relation, and unity. 
In so far as the Divine breath, even as Divine speech, is the 
representation of" divinely maiutested power, operation, and effi- 
cacy, there exists between the Logos and the Spirit only a dis- 
tmction Of representation.' The mere parallelism of fiihiess 
eUchs such an egression as occurs fi>r eiample in Ps. xxxiii. Cf, 
In so fiir as the hreath mdicates the communication of a pecn- 
Bar essence, it is the especial creator of conscious enstenoe, or 
of reason in existence. Gen. ii. 7, and is distinguished from the 
Creator of universal existence. Ov, in so far as all revelations, 
creations, and operations of God have a spiritual import, they 
proceed from, and exist for the Spirit; so that every thing external 
must be the outward expression of what is inward, and, as such, 
is admonitory; and thus it is evident, that there is already, as 
regards the creation, preservation, and government of the world 
in particular, a distinct and peculiar operation of the Logos and 
the Spirit.' It is certain that creative operations, even mira- 
cles (granting that they produce physical or physico-ethical 
states and conditions), are sometimes in like manner ascribed to 
the Spirit as well as to the Word, and sometimes to one or the 
other ill particular. Gen, i. 2, compare v. 3; Ps. xxx. G; Ps. 
civ. 30, compare Ps, czlvii. 16; Joh xxxiii. 4; Isaiah Iv. 11. 
The same relation becomes more precisely known in the parti- 
cular works of reveUtion and redemption. For as under the 
old coTenant those especial persons through whom the Word of 
God was dedared in distinct messages, legislatively and pro- 
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pheticallyi and in whom the tfaeooratie gnidanoe aod culture of 
the typical people was yested, persons like Moses, the elders, 

rulers, priests, kings, and prophets, must have been in a oondi- 
tion of peculiar intornal coinmuiiion with God, and, as sjtiritual 
men, possessed of an inlioreut fitness for the kingdom ol dod, 
1 Sam. X. 6, xix. 20; Isa. Ixlii. 10; Ps. li. 13; Hos. ix, 7;* 
tlnis was formed a hope of liim who was to possess inspiration 
in £tU measnre, Isaiah xi. 1, oompare John i. 33, iii. 34, and 
of the time which should witness, not single and suooessive in- 
spirations of prophets among the people, but a smudtaneous in<- 
spiration of the people, and of all fle^, Joel iii.; Ezekiel xxxvi. 
26, 27. This period had assnredlj not yet arrived when Jesus 
desired to kindle fire and baptise with lire, Luke xii. 49; and 
80 far also "the Holy GShost was not yet pven," John vii. 39. 
Moreover, the world, as such, knew liim not, and received 
him not, John xiv. 17. But as the first Paraclete wiiioh had 
appeared in the flesh announced John xir. 16 {aKKjut irmgd- 
}ff<nrw), 26, ZY. 26, xvi. 7 — 15, that after his departure to 
the Father another would come to peilbot the communion with 
God, among those who believed on the first; and this oame to 
pass. Acts ii. And if from henceforth no one could be regarded 
as a true participator iu Ciii ist and salvation, or be considered a 
citizen of the house, and a witness of the honour ol God, who 
had not received the oi tlie Holy Spirit, and believed in 
the baptism of the Spirit, Acts xix. 1 — 5, compare viii. 15, or 
could not call Jesus Lord m the Holy Spirit, 1 Cor. xii. 3, 
Bom. viii. 9; then must Christian &ith be essentiallj a belifif 
in the Holy Spirit; and not only do the distinctions of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son, from God the Father, 
and the Lord Jesus, but also the comparisons of the same, with 
these iiauies, persons, and causahties (Acts v. 3, 4; 1 Cor. iii. 
IG, vi. 19, xii. 4—7; (Lord, God, Spirit,) 2 Cor. xiu. 13, in- 
dicate tliat we are bound to adore God, who is love, as the 
Holy Spirit, that is, as love equally divine, considered as ani- 
mating communicating and appropriating through the Word; 
and hence, as Christians, we ought to feel ouraelves just as 
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dependent on the majesty and glory of the God Jcsiis Christ, 
revealed in the sanctuary of the heart and conaoience^ as we 
universally do on God/ 

* Hence it appears how Sjnesius was enabled to represent the 
Spirit to a certain extent as fi.i<rov between the Father and the 
Son, God and XiOgos; or how Marius Victorinus descnLcs the 
Spirit as the mother of the Son. See my TheoU. Stud. 1816, 
pp. 96 and 67 : according to him the Father is esse, the Spirit 
intelligere, the Son and thus the complete triad, 8piriiU8 
tnpotens. 

' Thus, it is apparent that the Sheplierd of Hermas 18 unac- 
quainted with the Holy Spirit as the third person, and is in general 
unacquainted with any third, hut rather knows him as the second, 

the Logos, Son of God, Sim. v. 4; and, in like mnnnor, we can 
understand that the Spirit of Wisdom, according to tlie Book of 
Wisdom, i. 7. vii 22, is the power of God, which sustains, con- 
serves, and interpenetrates the universe. 

* Hence the Spirit in general is, according toBasiliua, duta/iis 
rsXtmrixri, aud thus generally is external to the economy of re- 
demption, conditionating the finite spiritual being, from which 
it is distinct. Book of Wisdom vii. 23, xai bia rrdvTu^v yja^i^v ^s-j- 
fLarm vos^uv xa.)aijjv >.£crrorarwv. Compare Augusti's Lchrbuch der 
Christ. Dognien^esch.f 4th edit. p. 307. 

* From the circumstance of the Old Testament introducing 
Divine judgments announced by the prophets under the form — 
"The Spirit of the Lord came upon liim," or "the word of the 
Lord came," we migliL iiiUced conclude that o state of inspira- 
tion in which they were, was not assumed, but rather claimed 
for the Messiah, upon whom the Spirit was to rest and remain. 
But the Spirit of the Lord, however, did not fall accidentally and 
indiscriminately upon this or that person, hut upon qualified in- 
struments, otherwise the names, interpreter of God« seer,oreTeii 
rrnn unt^ would not have heen eonferred on appointed per- 

- T • 

sons. 

* There is as little reason to douht the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, by what the New Testament says of the Spirit's indicat- 
ing a state of sanctification, or holy definitencss for internal 
Cliristian life, as there is to Iclieve that the words of St Juhu i. 
1, 12, he who has the Son life, or the doctrine of Christ, who 
is to take a form within us, do away with the personality of tlio 
Son. 
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SECTION THE SECOND. 

OF THE CHEATUAE. 

§ 85. THB WOBID* 

In every element of the Christian idea of Cod there exists a 
relation to a being, thai is not God, but is of him, and for him. 
We peroeiTe God in his.works, and ihe world as the work of God ; 
whatever is, and is not God, is the oreature of God.' The 

regulated mih ersality of things, or the world,* is not a mere 
semblance of existence, but has an actual being, because it has 
been created by Ood, and is presened, governed, annihilated, 
and renewed by him.^ 

» nam >9 xr/ff/;, Rom. viii. l!)-22, may sij^nifS' the human race 
as it is by uature, just as iii Alark xvi. lo, iniiiikind, may be un- 
derstood. Inasmuch as tlie contrasting verso {'2:y} o-j [xCvot tli, 
aXXa xai r'c^ru uiily opposcs thc spiritually Christian man to xr/Vif, 
we nuiy venture to assume that xr/V/c can only mean thc con- 
scious personal being, the natural human race. Yet the lat- 
ter, as Olshausen justly remarks, if the question turns upon a 
need of redemption and a waiting for renovation, cannot assuredly 
be excluded, but rather appears alone to be taken into account 
Yet the passage, " the whole creation groancth," cannot simply 
be regarded as a prelude to the yet incomplete redemption of 
spiritual mankind, verse 2S, but the stress lies in its reference to 
verse 18^ which is intimated by the particle ya^. There will be^ 
saith the apostle, a an texdx»>t^i( " of the children of God." 
Christians are not alone in their suffering. The universe expects 
a renovation ; but such can only come to pass by and with the ma- 
nifestation of the "children of Gbd," and then there is for Uiese 
also d««X^Mdsr( mJ^tt* Hence we concur with the most re- 
cent expositors; but still there remains a difficulty in the words 

* In the more ancient Hebrew, there is no single woid to ex- 
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men cnated unxeem; for ^^/^ is only y^^, and cbu' 
Paalm Ixxiii. 12, not oorrecUj translated world. In Judaisnij of 
a later period, time, or the all of time^ appears to have been used 
to express the all of the finite, hence Mhc^ Heh. i. 2; xi. 3, is equi- 
valent to^niverae; on the other hand, there occurs in the 
New Testament^ with the drcumloeution, heaven and earth, also 
the expressaon nUf^i (mnndus), for example, in John xvii. 5, in 
which passage it cannot mean, as Schleiermacher supposes, (p. 
209,) mankind, because the expression xura^x^ docs not admit 
of this interpretation. With reference to the Ghreek ideaof »<dt- 
fMf, see Plutarch de Fhustk Fhiiou, ii. § 1. TLtAay^ac *fSnt iuipmn 

' A religious view of the world does not merely consist in our 
perceiving in and upon it manifestations and impressions of the 
Divine perfections; for this perception even would be deceptive 
and contingent^ were we to consider the woiid not as the work of 
God in its complete dependence on Divine causality; in our view 
efficient causes are to be distinguished from final ones. If we 
refer the dependence of the world to the final ground of its ex- 
istence, there arises the idea of creation and conservation, to 
which the attribute of power pre-eminently corresponds ; if, on the 
other hand, we refer it to the highest aim of all-wise love, in that 
case the doctrines of providence and government of the world 
come into view. An adjustment between the aetiolog-ical and 
tolcoloq-ical ideas constitutes the doctrine of Divine co-op'n-ntion 
(conoiii siis), although, according to Twcsten, (who, ditt'cring 
Bomcwliat from De Wcttr, has ascribed to it more importance 
tlian any modem author), the latter belongs rather to aetiology. 
Creation does not exhibit a perfect idea of the world's depend- 
ence, for whosoever considers it alone, can imagine God as if re- 
ceding from his work, and leaving it to itself; but God must 
be a sustaincr of the world; thus the roliirious view does not 
exclude, but ralher requires, that we sliould seek the ground of 
phenomena in the operation of final causes, so far as they extend. 
But even these do not merely operate because God has called 
them into being, and sustains them in the same ; but they oper- 
ate as they ought, and that, too, under his influence. For exam- 
ple, God blesses the operation of remedies. This feature of de- 
pendence especially demands tlic idea of a concursus. Still the 
question continually arises, whether co-operation be not a somc- 
tiiing in and on preservation, in and on the govemmeut of the 

O 
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world, a neoessaiy relation of both to the self-life of the creature, 
rather than something in itselfi and co-ordinate with preserva- 
tion and government. 

$ 86. CBBATION. 

The all of the finite, together with its arrangement and con- 
formity to its object, lias originated alone through the will of 
God, hy his manifestation of power,* or his word, consequently, 
it lias no other soui ce, nor is it self-derived f and because it has 
been created by God, it is good.' That the act of creation has 
a perfect unity of object and will with that of redemption, is a»- 
sured to ns by the &ct, that the one God has created all things, 
not through serving mediators or independent agencies, but by 
the same Logos who became flesh, John i, 3; Got i. 26; Heb. 
i. 2; 1 Cor. viii. 6. Consequently the world is not the eter- 
nal Word of God, but something distinct from God and his Word. 
But since it was creat(^d by the Word of God, it has been formed 
conformably to his revelation, and so regulated as not only to 
mediate Divine revelation, but also to partake of it. 

* Genesis i. ; Psalm xxxiii. 6 ; llvh xi. 3. 

* Even the expression o5 ra -yavra does not convey the idea 
of an efflux, or an irradiation from the Divine essence, but rather 
that of causality. God calleth those things which be not as 
thoujnrh thcv wore, Rom. iv. 17. The old sayinq*, "ex nihilo 
nihil tit," is nut opjutsed to, but directly in favour of the idea of 
creation; instead of applying it as an objection to the truth of 
creation, we ought rather employ it au:ainst the mere logical or 
ideal ground of the origination of a world. 

* Genesis i. .'^1. Isioorus de Ofjiciis Ecdesiasticis, lib. ii. c. 23. 
de regula lidei. Nullam omuino esse visibilcm invisibiiemquc 
substautiam, nisi aut quae Deus sit aut a bono Deo bona crcata 
sit : sed Deus summo et incommutabiliter bonus, creatura Tero 
infcrius et commutabiliter bona. 

Remark 1. There are views of the origin, extent, and end of 
the world which cannot be clearly represented in idea. Of all 
metaphysical questions, the philosophy of time and space is that 
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wbieh luuB been tbe least detennined, and far too little so to oope 
with the suppositions of Biblical theism subsisting in this point of 
viev. A view of the world's origin is indispensable, first, because 
the absolute condition of the world's existence through God, can 
only thus be represented; the truth of its creation, and the rela- 
tiye distinction between its creation and preservation, can only, 
in like manner, be so maintained; and, seowdl^f, because the infi- 
nitude of time and the world would depriye the latter, together 
with its history, of its real and objectiye signification, and would 
likewise injure the conception of ihe ultimate aim. Realizations 
are either only a semblance, and therefore nullities, or they have 
a beginning and an end. The speculative difficulties of an origin 
in its relation to the eternal principle of creation have not as yet 
indeed been thereby removed, but they are not greater in regard 
to Theism, than they are with reference to Pantheism. 

Kemark 2. Theologians, especially with reference to the oo- 
casion of the Mosaic primeval history, namely, to that of the 
six days' work, have correctly distinguished between creatio wd- 
diaia and creatio prima, immediata. There are central originar 
tions of natural life, whose foundation is to be referred to a re- 
gulating omnipotence, not to an operating nature. Nature^ exist- 
ing and subsisting under human gradation, althougli correspond- 
ing to the creation of man, and susceptible of an act of human 
creation, is nevertheless unable to produce man by itself, and 
through mere self-development. See Twesten's Vorletunffmi, ii. 
p. 81. 

§ 87. PBESBRVATION. 

The created world onsts by the same will and the same word 

from whence it originated, Heb. i. 3. ^s^m jul TruyTu ^r,f/.uTi 
r^? ^vmf/tiuf avTOu: whereon two judfj^nionts ot'laith are conse- 
quent, Jirst, Notwithstanding tlie self-life impresseil on it by 
creation, still the creature has no independent esisteDce, and is 
in itself altogether mortal and transient, Psahn oiv. 29; Luke 
xu. 5, 20; xzi. 33, Second, Nothing dies prematorely, nothing 
passes away without the will of Bsm who hateth nothing that be 
hath made. Book of Wisdom xi. 24, who hath bestowed the means 
fi>r realizing i lie ultimate aim of existence, and who can rescue 
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from death, and lias implanted, not in vain, a vital instinct in 

his creatiiros; Psalm cxlv.; cxlvii ; Luke xii., &c. Acts xiv. 17; 
Heb. xi. 19.» 

^ On the importance of the idea of preservation in Christian 
Boctrinej see Calvin, InttiiwL ReL Chr, i. c. 16 in.; and for a too 
intimate union of this idea with that of creation, see DeWette, § 
37, and Schleiermacher i. 194. Both views are not perchance 
only separated and united in holy Scripture, as, for example, in 
Acts xvii. 24-28; Heh. i. 2, 3, hecanse the latter view does not 
recognise the abstract idea of causality, which is identical in both, 
or the idea of the first motor; but rather must Biblical theism as 
such, not only teach the existence of a Fteserver, but also that of 
a Creator, not only of a Creator, but also of a Preserver. It is 
precisely the perfection of aetiology which requires distinction in 
the unity of both operations. 

S 88. GOVEBHMENT. 

Creation and preservation elicit a self-life, and a spontaneity 
in the creature which do not correspond to the final causes of 
things, niccliaiiically or contingently. We know by faith the 
rilling, ^rmitting, and preventing, the limiliug and directing'' 
efficiency of oinniscient and omnipotent love, which, slowly or 
speedily^ atUiining to cither the revealed or hidden goal^ rea- 
lizes the object of creation and preservation in every element 
of the world, and which induces the best self-detenninations 
through eaeh pomt of relation between nature and spirit, be- 
tween the external and internal, the individual and the univer- 
sal — that love which reduces to order tlio evil and tlie bad, 
which are opposed to order, and displays itself most perfectly 
in the fact of redemption, Rom. ix. 11. No result entirely 
corresponds to human expectation or efibrtfi^ Proverbs xvi. ; 
Isaiah xxviii. 29. And since among results, the feet of the 
world's redemption, or of its new destiny, through Jesos Christ, 
has in the eieaiest manner manifested Divine administratioDi 
in like manner Christian knowledge of the Divio6 govern- 
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mmt of ihe world has been Imparted in ihe higfaeet degree 
through the recognition of Christ as ihe surety of the world's 

duration, and as a pledge for its consummation, Matthew xi. 
27; xxviii. 18; 1 Cor. xv. 25, 26. 

Bbkabi: 1. We do not plaoe Qod's mling limitation and in- 
flnenee either at the very beginning, nor jet in the middle^ nor 
exdusively at the end, of ereatnral spontaneit j. The first as* 
sumption, God governs through the settled constitution of the 

world, prcBstahilitio, prcedeterminatiOy would, were it exclusively 
admitted, abolish even the ideaof theworld'sgovernraent . tl iat is to 
say, it would extinguish its occasioning cause, the self-life of tho 
creature. Creation and preservation simply constitute the basis, 
and necessarily presupposition of the administration of the world. 
The second assumption, concurstu, inflxums suavis, non cogenSf 
must certainly be added, and possesses* in the distinction of coft- 
curtus ad formale and maUriaie actionum etiti's creati, a genuine 
meaning, (although neither a partial, physical influence, nor a 
mutual approximation or co-operation of Divine and finite cau- 
sality is suflRcient). Now, (according to the partial, third as- 
sumption,) human action can never by any means become tho 
or i-4on of Divine ones, and thus pass into nulh'ty and illusion; 
nor can Divine efficiency be limited to miraculous amclinrntio!i. 
But, after all, human action, as an empirical act, enters anew 
into the conditions of nature and of the world, and is, in its re- 
sult, out of the power of man. They are bad, and yet take 
flight. Tliey consult, yet nothinf^ ensues. Design is from man, 
but what the tongue shall speak comes from the Lord. Tlio 
truth of occasionaXiamus does not consist in denyiTin; the reality 
and freedom of human action, hut in its administering to the 
whole ; consequently, in all those modes, and in their connection, 
we reco«4nl.se Scriptural features of tho idea concerning tho 
world's government as an all-conditionating agency. That this 
conception does not annul again the spontaneity of tho creature, 
is apparent from the fact of the free action of man being in the 
highest degree that in which, and through which, God governs. 
But even free action is in general the direct and invariable will 
and aim of God. How invariably any new cause is related to 
free action, every point of tho circumstance produced by Divine 
government shows. Nevertheless, if iVeo action, as a contradic- 
tion to an aint, cannot be itself the aim, and if it not only 
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devolves on a limiting constitution, but also on jurisdiction, 
which is an element of government, then is it notwithstanding, 
related through an executive power to a means. All the die^ 
ments in which we developc the idea of a rational state serve to 
unTold the idea of the government of the world by God. 

ItEMARK 2. Divine providence, (afdm; tpovoiu. Book of Wisdom 
xvii. 2,) correctly speaking, in the sense of Hellenic antiquity, 
foresight, precaution, althougli at the same time meaning pre- 
consideration, is cith<^r to be understood as the unity of conser- 
vation and «roveriunent, or as the intent of the administrator, or 
as government in relation to the possible or actual existence of 
evil. We become acquainted with Divine pennissions and inHic- 
tions of pure evil (that is of natural evil) by redemption, as 
being preservations, acts of benevolence, and as reactions against 
the evil of lust, and as a medium for the revelation of superna- 
tural good. Moral evil is, in its possibility, natural good ; in its 
actual phenomenon as external, it is a counteraction against the 
bad of the internal; finally, in its intrinsic reality, although 
damnable, it is yet removed by the power of the Redeemer; 
thus being absolutely vincible, as it is in itself groundless. This 
forms the essential idea of a Theodicy. See Twestcn's Vorlcss. 
ii. 1, who at first, indeed, lays aside the idea of Divine permis- 
sion, but at the conclusion of his reflections accords to it a cer- 
tain degree of indispensability, 

Rbmabk 3. The idea of a special proTidenoe induded in a uni- 
veraal one is tlierefore not to be rejected, because the ultimate 
aim of nnivenal hemg U not in an equal mode and degree de* 
yeloped in all individual being; and the antithesis of that which 
is conformable to, and opposed to the end in view, being first 
based on the undetermined, is distinguished by finally becoming 
the determinate. Mankind are instruments for promoting the 
Divine glor)% but some are only passive and resistant^ others are 
susceptive and spontaneous. Compare the contrasts running 
through the Book of Wisdom, cap. zii. and xvi. — ^zix., and 
Romans ix. 



§ 89. PBBSONAL CBBATUBE. 

The world, ooimdered as created and preserved, governed, 
and redeemed by God, does not atUun the peifeot object for 
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which it was deugned in all the creatures, of which it consists, 
hat only in the personal oreatuie. ^ For even the honour of God, 
or Hb revelation, nonld not oonstitnte a suffioient aim for things 
created, if they did not minister to rational and free beings, 

partly by exciting contemplation, partly as serving for a bond of 
communication, and tinally by providing nwia ial for dibcipline. 

* That, on the one hand, anthropogony concludes the six days 
work, and on the other, is especially represented as the work of 
a Divine decree, Oen. i. 26, q-t^ rtOl^D ^ ^ Mosaic cos- 

mogony full of j>igiiiiicaaey. The plural in pf^^lD cannot alone 
be referred, as by Pliilo, wlio follows Tlato, to tlie co-operation 
ot iiiferior agencies, de Opif- Mundi, § 'H, ed. Lips. i. 25. On 
the other liand, Tlieodoret opposes, Qutu^L xx. in Gen., and (juotes 
from Theodorus tlie following instructive passage on tliecreauun 
of man: n^66riXoy rolvvVf irt fva xhff/j,ov uTortMifcu rh Hu/irrav jSouXij^f/s 
i xai ir&^9 riif xr/«v tx iiaiph^uv f utfiMr mterdintv, '^yijrahr rt xai 
a^atdruVf Xo/ixfif n AXcyuv^ o^arfir n jcoi ac^drutj ti( iV n gvmydi' 
yti0 fSiX^tfa;, tfvpdfdr/Mv k^frm riv &^fmnn MHn«ci6a«lip. wntf tfiekyra 

g 90. MAS ANB ANasiS. 

As the Son of God look not on him the nature of angels, but 
of man, Heb. ii. 16, we reter the design of the visible world 
especially unto man, ^vithout denying thereby the existence and 
wm of the invisible world. The latter, even, has been so far 
disclosed, in and by the &ots of Divine reveUtion, John i. 51, 
that we possess an adequate knowledge of the existence, praise^ 
and ministry of angels to animatei our fiutb, hope , and love, by the 
representation of their typical innocence, servitude, and blessed- 
ness, and of the glory of (Jod in them. But angels, neither 
fimdamen tally or determinately, influence our faith or our love; 
hence, strictly speaking, the question camiot be concerning a 
belief in angeb, (which indeed might be fiiuity,)' or concerning 
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any duty or obligation to them which we migfat have to M£i m 
this temporal state and world. 

* Matthew xviii. 10; xxii. 30; Luke xv. 10; 1 Pet. i. 12. 

2 Col. ii. 18; lleb. i. 7; ii. 5; Rovol. xxii. 9. If wc admit the 
tlieory of a celestial hierarchy, intru luced into Christianity by the 
80-eallotl Dionysius of Areopagus from tho Neoplatonic scliool, 
and which tlicory was more justly estimated by Gregory the 
Great than hy the theologians of the middle ages, then must 
the subject be viewed in a very different light; for, in that case, 
the church on earth and the hierarchy could just as little conceive 
and venerate L>iety, apart from ihe mediation of angels, as the 
laity of the church on earth could do so without its sacerdotal 
gradations. 

Remabk. The idea in the expressions, message, charge, then 
messenger, servant of God, as occurring in the Old Testament, 
has its peculinr ground and origin in it^^j'^^- i® neitlier a 
descent into polytheism, nor is it adopted from without; for, al- 
though the Jews acknowledge that their ancestors imported the 
terms on their return from the Babylonian captivity, and the 
dogma of the ohject was either due to, or occasioned by that inter- 
c(iui-c, siill the domestic origin is rather confirmrd than ollier- 
wisc by such considerations. It is equally far from being a poetic 
luxuriance of Jehovah's encircling i)omp. An angel is consequent 
to, and the result of the veneration of a supernatural God in local, 
peculiar miracl < and phenomena, particularly in such as arc re- 
ferable to the fuuiidiiiL: iiiid presentation of a theocracy. An angel 
is not all mdependeiit tliesis, .stiii Ics-s a confirmed perception and 
experience, but 13 the hypothesis of an iiitelligeiiL, Divine me- 
diate cause perceived in miracle. Thus it might be said to be 
only a subjective representation. If we should attend only to 
Psalm civ. 4; Heb. L 7, and to tlie varied definableness of the 
object, and predicate according to the Hebrew or Alexandrian text, 
the dogma might seem to derive its origin from poetry, especially 
if we take into account the kindred, Psalm czlviii. 8, and the 
analogous relation of Anger, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, and Satan, 1 Chron. 
xxi. 1. But apart from the consideration, that frequentlj, a free 
poetic use and direction of thought may bo referred to a primary 
basis of dogmatic conception, still the observation of the subject 
tive genesis of a cognition does not entitle us to deny to it a real 
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objeetivity. Jesus treats an angelic creature, as an existing rea- 
lity, at a period, and under drcumstances where such was denied, 
Hatt. XX. 30. Jesus represents angels in a parable, Matt. xiii. 
39, but thej cannot be a parable unto Jesus himself. Now if, 
with the sage of antiquity, we nevertheless speak of an interven- 
ing cause under a pcrsoniticatlon, then a question arises, whether 
the modem doctriTio mny not again have cliang'ed the actual 
and vital into tlic abstract, and whether or not vivw et infelligen- 
tes cansm secmidoi et viHutea are to be considered as prodding 
over mankind. 



§ 91. MAH. 

Man was created in the likeness/ or after the similitude of 
God, James iii. 9; Gen. i. 27, that is to say, a personal b^g; 
but this poTBonaliiy neither implies absolute Immortality,* nor 
absolute freedom, but indicates that man's fundamental des^ny 

is to know Him of whom, and by wlioni he is, 1 Cor. viii, (J, ri^iig 
ug avrwy — to know God, Acts xvii. 27; Jolm xvii. 3, to love 
himself and his fellow-creatures in Cod, and to become blessed 
in Divine communion with men and angels.' 

* Even the first Adam is the son of God, l^uke iii. US, and, to a 
certain eitent /z-okoyi^ni;, hut not the only begotten Son of God; he 
was created after the image, but not the imau^e, the brightness 
or express imapfo of God, Col. i. 1 5; Heb. i. 2. Judaic gnosis 
alone elevates liim to absolute, archetypal ujun, who neither fell, 
nor could lull, Uook of Wisdom x. 1. Upon the point, that "the 
image" does not refer to what is individual iu iiuin, but to man 
as a whole, Epiphanius has made some pertinent remarks, prov- 
ing at the same time that such cannot be lost. C. Haer. lib. 
iii. in c. Audian. 

' If God alone hath immortality^ then man, even before the 
fall, was not ^usu immortal, but «^ X^ou A&troutr/a;, as 

Athaaasius teaches. <b Ineam, ZVoctei. i. § 5, whilst, at the 
same timei he hamomaes with the statement in Book of Wisdom 
ii. 2a 

* Han's original destiny for fellow^p is induded in the idea 
of the peison, and is acknowledged in the highest and most per- 
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feet relatian to ezisi in ChriBtian doctrine. See Thexemin'a 
Doctrine of tke IHriw Kingdom, 1st and 2d ehapter of the 1st 
book. Compare Ifaic Antonin. li^ i ii 1 6. n%»f dt Xtyhm fjttm n 

§ 92. BODY AKD SOUL. 

As the representation or tj^e embodying the ide<a of person- 
ality has been primarily derived from tlie human body, namely^ 
from the countenance ; so the body is not opposed to the fun- 
damental destiny of man in himself (Book of Wisdom vi. Id,) 
but is oonduoive and serviceable to the same. Sprit and body» or 
soul and body/ constitute an originally good unity, which God 
has created and endowed with his holy and wise determinations. 
Gen. ii. 7; ICor. vi. 19; xii. -i. True similitude or person- 
ality, indeed, dors not absolutely require corporeal existence; 
but since personality is to be considered both as a natural gift 
and as a destination, so the soul requires a temporal aud 
earthly dwelling-pku^e, and an organio bond of union with 
the world, in which, and on which, it may manifest itself as a 
personal Bemg, or Divme resemblance. 

* Upon the whole, Theodoret's remark holds good, Dial. ii. p. 79, 
torn. iv. n is ^s/a y^ap^ fita* iidtv Iv du« that whftt appertains 

to the spirit and to tliosoiil, in the region ofmorals, may be distin* 
guished, admits of no doubt, as appears from 1 Cor. ii. 14. But it 

may be asked wliether, in consequence of this practical considera- 
tion, wc can refer back to the physical or real distinction between 
spirit and soul, and bow such distinction, according to iTbess. v. 
23, and Hebrews iv. 12, where it appears full of significance, is to 
be defined. It is not perhaps sutHcicnt to remember the mere 
contrast facultatea supemores et inferioreSj for the (piostion 
equally turns on the unity of being, where it is to be sought, and 
whether the soul be rather the adjective of the spirit, a faculty 
or power of the spirit; or, on the otlier hand, whether the soul 
of man be spiritual, and have spirit. Tlie soul is tlie unity of the 
spirit and l udy, the individual life and finiteness of the spirit. 
The soul aluue presents to us a conception of the individual, with 
}iis disposition for spirituality and true personality. It is the ego 
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comprehended in its universal primary self-oonaciousnesa^ in its 
general deterrainableness. But precisely as & human, not as an 
animal soul is it spiritual, rational, and capable of self-determi- 
nation, and was created and destined for the purpose of enter- 
ing and being absorbed into the innate consciousness of de- 
pendence on God, and of its freedom in God on eTOiy occa- 
sion of sensuous sclf-excitvition. -^uyjy.ol, rryiZtLa /jlt, Xyovrtf, Judo 
19, cannot tliereforo be understood absolutely, but only in the 
sense in wliich we speak of irrational and unspiritual men; be- 
cause spirit and reason a])]H rir as powers existing in tliem, yet 
inoperative. The human, consequently the spiritual soul, must 
thus become what it is, must pass out of its mere nntural egoism 
into actual self-hood and personality, it must becoine spirituous 
jtar dXri'^tiav^ and thus spiritual, or achieve the formal. Tlius I 
am and live, yet not I, but God, the tnith, liveth in me. If the 
soul achieve, on the other hand, the opposite formal, and does not 
elevate itself into the sphere of spiritual self-consciousness, but 
continues in the sensuous; or, by means of that self-conscious- 
ness, places itself as an individual and egoistic being under the 
form of a false divinity, it thus represents more and more the 
mere psychological man, who, as such, is no better than a carnal 
one. 

• 2 Cor. V. 1. n i'xiymf hixia rou ffxnvous. It is not an expres- 
sion of sorrow for man's corporeality as such, when the Apostle ex- 
claims, IloiU. vii. 24, r!{ fit ^'jasrai ix rou Cufjuaroi row ^^avurou toutou, 
but for his corporeal existence, in so far as that had been a cause 
and an occasion of fleshly opposition to the law of God. The car- 
nal condition, however, in its rejected state, is that cause and oc- 
casion, and even corporeafitj in itself has been so mistaken and 
condemned, as occtirs in some measure in the Book of Wisdom, 

IX. 15, ^da^ov ya.^ eufiM ^a^uvu '4/u;^i)v xai /S|/3c/ rh yfudti <rx^vo; vow 

§ 93. EABTIILY DESTIKATIOK. 

Although man by reason of his nature already Uves for a higher 
and a beavenly destiny, through the power of which be is en- 
abled even here to have " bis oonversation in heaven," and as 
a pilgrim to seek bis true paternal city; still earthly destinies 
are appointed for him by God, wbbb relate to his iundamental 
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destiny, (whether in the way of image or type') ei^lamed in § 
91, and require either to be viewed more in the nature of ob- 
jects and blessings, or as natural means ht attaining the highest 
good. In marriage and home, state and ehuroh, science and 

art, these destinations refer to such a preservation and consnm-* 
mation of society, that thereby for the most part the right of 
every human being to govern liis ciroumfitances, and to perform 
his duty towards God, is fully attained* 

* A reprcsrnt alien unitin<y the arclietypal and the earthly typi- 
cal occurs, i'oY iuatanco, in the following passages:— «w<ra Tarf/A tv 
iu^anoji Kai tTt yn(, Ephes. iii. 15, var^ig, Heb. xi. 14, irikiSt verse 16. 

§ di. Tm GOOD (aya^oy.) 

None of the preceding destinations can be considered as a 
mere illnsion of instinct, but for every instinct implanted by 
God in bnman nature there is a correlative true good, which 
the inexhaustible riches of God prepares in order that it may 

ho an inducement to supplication, or that it may serve to elicit 
human spontaneity when direct<»d to that good, and tluis con- 
stitute a means of his tasting the goodness of God, and in its 
place complete the fellowship of being. Gen. i. 28, 30, ii. 8, 
16, 16; Ps. xxxiv. 9; James i. 17, voffa loatg ayct^ 
X. Luke xi. 6-13, mg 7«fa o iurHf Xfl^ii|3csM#. 1 'iim. iv. 4, 

RiXAiiK. With God and through God there is fulness of joy; 
this is declared in the Old Testament (Ps. xvL 11, zxxvi. 9; Isa. 
Iv. l^), by imagery the most suitable and expressive of eiyoy- 
mi'nt. And whilst Jesus, with divino importunity, invites man 
to partake in his rest and refreshment^ Hatt. xi. 28, whilst he 
offers a fall sufficiency, John z. 11; and promises that he will 
for ever appease both hunger and thirst, John iv. 13, vi. 35, 
He at the same time attests, ySrst^ the Divine aim of human need 
in general; and Meoondljf, in a mediate manner. He dedares 
tliat those sensuous requirements^ employed by him as images, 
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Are conformable to the object for which they were originally im- 
plaaied. 

§ 95. WANTS AND LN'SlDiCTS. 

Even those dostiimtions do not subsist apart from that de- 
finiteness of human natm-e by means of which man meets them 
in a mode independent of all will and attribution, namely, tbrough 
the necessity of his original want and instinot. And ihut man 
has been especially created with a desire and in reference to 
a want is apparent, not only from the simple characteristic of 
his original condition, which, according to Gren. ii., is alto* 
gether accounted receptive and necessitous; but it also appears 
from this, that in a state of degeneracy or of bias there is uni- 
versally recognised, and remains, to a certain extent, partly 
that whioh is natural and blameless in the excitation of the 
sensuous instmct for presentation and enjoyment, and partly a 
higher desire. 1 Cor. yi. 13; Mark rii. 15; 1 Tim. iv. 8; Bom. 
m 18, 23, YBl 22.> 

1 Compare De Wette Chr. SiUmUhre i. § 9-14 Uff, ^kn^m 
^otpthc, t«-idtf/«i«s ^ *^ isc, as often as they are used to express 

a propensity, convey at the same time a moral and indijBTerent 
signification applicable to the notond. 



§ 96. OBD££ OF OOODS AND INSTINCTS. 

To the unity and multiplicity of man's destiny there corre- 
sponds an original order of goods and instincts. This har- 
mony does not merely consist in the aims and requirements fi>r 
preservation being placed before those of enjoyment^ Luke li. 
23; 1 Tim. y\. S., in the goods of domestic and civil society 
being pre-appointcd for tlic ad\ antages of refined culture, or in 
honour and liberty, being raised above opulence, but it cliiefly 
consists in this, that the whole of the lower Ufe and good, con- 
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fldered as simply mediatej and, to a oertain aztenty foreign to 
man, Luke xvi. 12, a subordiiiate to the " one thing needful/' 
X. 4:2; or tliat, what belongs to the earthly or individaal life 

(|3/oV. 1 Juliii ii. IG; Luke xxi. Ij-^j, is placed under that which 
is sLui^d to his true life (l^a^). *' ^lan does not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceodeth out of the mouth of 
God," Mat. iv. 4. " To every thing there is a season," Eod. 
iii. 1 — 9, and umversally, through the suhordioation of things, 
eveiy thing becomes lanrfuUy ours ; so that apart from this sub- 
ordination, whaterer b useM, benefieial, and right, is changed 
into the oppoate, 1 Cor. iii. 21 — ^23, x. 23. 

g 97. FLESH Am) srmiT. 

Two lands of desire in hnman nature, which, without Tiolat- 
ing the ordinary form of speech, we may denominate those of 

the flesh and of the spirit, are uot iu themselves opposed to 
each other; for even tbongh the sensuous desire be necessarily 
that which is earhest excited, still the supersensnous has uncon- 
ditional claims upon the will ; but the capacity for the moral 
development and progress of man, consists in this, that these 
desires separate and contend under the influence of individual ex- 
citement. Hence the higher life of a finite moral creature be- 
comes 80 mnch the more perfect in proportion as it embodies the 
exdtations of consciousness in time, and limits and governs them. 

Remark. The antagonism between the higher and lower vital 
impulse as represented, in a similar manner, in Gal. v. 17, and 
in Kom. vii. 22, 23, is a derived, and uot an original one, in 
its kind. Doubtless, however, their original distinction, and 
merely possible opposition, is expressed in these passages refer- 
red to, by the contrast of the inner man, and of the law in his 
members, or in lliat uf the spirit and the flesh. 

§ 98. FBBBDOH Ain) CONSCIENGB. 

The relation of a personal being to his destiny, or to Divine 
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order^ oao never be perfected by a mete aotmij of our in- 
stinet, however excited; £>r between aetion and hnpnlse there 

intervene thonglit and wiU, partly modifying action, partly 
conditionuiinfr the greater or lesser excitation of instinct, lu- 
nate freedom, which is a necessary element in man's persona- 
lly, consists in this, namely, that man is not compelled to 
execute the requirements of reason by the author of reason, 
«&d thai he has the power of thinking, wilhng, and acting, in 
oppo^tkm to the demands of desire. Hence the fiwit of con- 
science, or the revelation of Divine rigbteonsness m the bnman 
mind, is a pledge that man's freedom is no mere semblance or 
hidden natural necessity,' Eom. ii. 15. 

' It has often been asserted that before the fall man had no 
conscience, and that it consists in a necessary modification of his 
moral consciousness* which could onlj be realized after the faU. 
Doubtless, conscience, in one sense, must be distinguished from 

conscience in another, as the usual formula) emieeedens, conoo- 
mUemSf &c» imply; and conscience, wherein a condemning or 
approving prerogative is manifested, is distinct from that con- 
science wherein justitia legidativa is consummated; contcientia 
legit, cwnii^e Si Xij/Mcro; roD dfov, moral conscience in general, is 
as necessarily united with the existence of man as such, and with 
hb development in sin, ns it is w ith his development for obe- 
dience, or for repentance and conversion. When the woman re- 
membered, Gen. iii. 2, 'S, tliat God had said and forbidden, she 
did not sin thereby, she had not as yet sinned, but she manifests 
that s]to liad a conscience. 

Kemark 1. Although freedom in the New Testament, regarded 
strictly an a q'ift of redemption, and considered as a contrast of 
slavish propensity to mere external independence, John viii. 36, 
ortiiat of the present oppressed condition of the world, liom. 
vin. 21, or that of compulsion by law and opinion, 1 Cor. vii. 23, 
Gal. V. is maintained, recommended, and hoped. Still the 
gospel, in general the Word of God, is the strongest testimony 
of the original freedom in wliich, and for wliich, man was cre- 
ated, a testimony which continually recurs, partly in the alter- 
nations of pruphccy, Deut. xxx. 15, and In the Divine precepts 
in general, partly in the perpetual imputations of t.iiiiulnci.s and 
sin, and partly in the continual requirement, " Ilepeut ye, and 
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beUeve the gospel/' Mark i. 15. One of the strongert ezprea- 
sions occurs in Matthew xi. 1 2, " The kingdom of heaven suffor- 

eth violence, and the violent take it by force." 

Remark 2. At aU times the explanations of what is understood 
by freedom are either distinguished more in regard to the power 
of choosing between the good and the bad, or in respect of the 
power of self-determination, independent of motives grounded on 
tlic senses. Scliclling and Kant. The above explanation, which 
although it seems to be removed from the idea of freedom as re- 
presented in the New Testament, yet endeavours to do justice to 
both, wliilst it indicates witli the former character a more ucgar 
tive freedom, and with the latter a positive one. 



S 99. BIGHT AKD LAW. 

The win, that necessarily thinks, in the doTelopment of the 
personal life destined for social action, is that channel through 

which Divine legislation enters, and where the ^ri3dom and 
majesty of God are revealed in the pre-existing conscience. 
The higher instinct of life refers, in all its claims, to the eidst- 
enoe and truth of those relations between personal beings, 
founded by God ; and whilst it is reflected upon a knowledge of 
ihe same, there arises in man a natural knowledge of law. 
Bom. ii. 14 ; and in eonformity with which he acknowledges, 
" God hatli said/' Gen. iii. 3. An image of the inviohible 
relations and orders of the Divine kingdom impressed on our 
eonscion^iioss, is presented anew from without in various ways 
to the sinner, should the impression be more or less obliterated 
lihrongh sin. In the inviolableness of that relation consists jus- 
tice, or the abstract of right^ and duty and the law speaks 
thereon in particnlar commands, {imiki, Bom. vii. 7-9, i^jCMt, 
Ephes. ii. 15), and prohilntioDs. 

* In the following passages the statutes of the Lord are re- 
garded as an object of the spirit's internal joy, and as an efloz 
of Di^ne wisdom and grace, Ps. six. 8, 9, oxi. 3, eziz. Com* 
pare Bom. vii. 12, S2, tinniofMu /Af rf 96(1^ nv 3tMf. 
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§ 100. GOOD AND BAD. 

These rights and hw^ considered (is the olijeci of the highest 
satis&ctiou^ or in their perfect conformity to truth and love, 
oonstitute the good/ in contrast to the bad. That mode of 
human life Is good m the same degree as it is related through 
fiuth and obedience to the truth of JXmm order, as revealed in 
the law; or to the Divine wDl; hence it not only endeavours to 
become just to the actual good (aya^ov), but also strives to 
promote possible good, autl whatsoever is included in a disposi- 
tion for the same, Mich. vi. 8. The bad, consi ' utly, is that 
which, in imagination and effort, in action and permission, per- 
verts, denies^ and mistakes, as far as it can, Divine order ; and 
while it assumes circumscribed existence for its motive, it pro- 
gresses from indolent self-love to the love of unbelief ^d to 
unreal freedom of disobedience. 

* Hieah vi* 8; Geneds ii. 17. Tl xaMt, Bom. vii. 18, 21. 
Th ^Xig/Mt rvv^NS rl Aytii^kt ««/ fii^imv jwi nXuif, Rom. xii. 2; 

Epbee. v. 10. 

S 101. VI&TUB.^ 

The image in which man was created has been placed 
under temporal limits and trials m order that it may be built 
up mto a free and blessed likeness, (£ph. iv. 24), under 
Divine guidance, by wisdom and righteousness in love; and in 
reference to internal and exteriial opposition, be perfected by 
temperance aud perseverance*' 

^ The abstract idea of virtue Las not indeed sprung from the 
religion of the Old Testament, for the latter derives its moral 
life pre-eminently from Divine communication and graoe^ or con- 
sideiB it in an especial manner as consisting in obedience^ 
nghteouBnessy and fulfilment of the Divine conmiandii Hence 
the words dtfin) and o^iro; are used in a veiy ntbordinate senses 

p 
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and with the special meaning, "power, Tigour," I Pet. ii. 9; 
2 Pet. i. 3; Phil. iv. 8; 2 Pet i. 5. In ^e two latter paeaages 
it has a peculiar moral signification in reference to its fitness for 
effecting Divine order. 

* Compare Schleiermacher on the scientific treatment of the 
idea of virtue, in Abhandl. der Philos. CI. der K&MjgL PrwM, 
AkaeL der W%88., 1618-19. Berlin, 1820. 

g 102. COKOIiUfilOll 09 THB DOCTBINB Of THE OBBATUSE. 

DoubtlesB the trial of fiuth and obedience. Gen. ii. 17, to- 
gether with all its possible conseqneiices, ibrmed a part of the 

divine education of Adam, or was required, in order to develope 
his iiRtiiral ]>( i>'mality, just as much as the institution ot' his 
relation to tho other creatures^ and to his social couditiou was 
needed; but he mighty even without the fall, and by means of 
an innocent antagonism of flesh and spirit/ ha^e advaDoed by 
an endless gradation towards perfection.' 

^ In reply to objections made to this view, I would observe, 
that primeval man presents a contrast of flesh and spirit, and 
that, apart from sin, there is an antagonism of this kind. I am well 
aware that Scripture docs not immediately instruct us concern- 
ing this antagonism, hut either doo3 not permit human nature 
to be altogether understood, as it was, according to Scripture, 
constituted and created by God, and says nothing of its capacity 
for development in sin or obedience; or else, tbrougli the con- 
trast of tlosb nnd sjiii it, become moral, and which is not a guilt- 
less one, a natural contrast must be seen to shine, which un- 
doubtedly was designed to unfold itself in the purest harmony. 
Tliis antagonism, however, is nothing more than the combined pos- 
sibility of sin and obedience. It cannot, in the slightest degree, 
be regarded either as the commencement or as tlic germ of sin; 
altliougli in the present day, many even of our best Dogmatists 
ascribe sin unto tl»c original Adam, in a quiescent sense ; just as 
the apostle, before an impression from the law waa received, 
does aiiasrla vtxfa, Rom. vii. 8; or as Bellarmin explaincil tlio 
fall, and the siiilulness reigning thereby, only by an original con- 
trast between reason and scnsuousness, ju8t_ as if carnal desire 
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bad been created as such, and was only restrained by grace. 
Compare Sehmid, in Ids strictures on Usteri TSb, Zeitadtr., 1830, 
4^ p. 167-72. 

' The last assertieu is only intended to guard against the 
admission of tlie fall being equally from the will of God and a 
necessity^ as the creation of man to a personal existence was. 
The admission of such a view is founded on the theory, that the 
glorious power and grace of Qod could only be fully revealed in 
redemption from death, and by the destruction ot sin, conse- 
quently could only be displayed in the existence and actual 
being of evil, with which is united the hypothesis, that the 
actual is that which is effectuated* arranged, and necessary. 
Ueanwhile the dogmatic assertion, that the good requires the 
bad for its glorification, is not less exceptionable than the ethi- 
cal maxim. Let evil be done^ that good may arise; or In/umfuf 
fji AfiMgrhh A« n «Xf«i««j}, Rom. vi. 1. And what is the hidden 
meaning of those who support the former tenet; hat, on the 
one hand, to maintain the naturalness and dynamic originality 
of the bad, and on the other hand, either to complete the natu- 
ral process of universal restoration, or to realize the terrors of a 
God who requires a being capal l* of am and fallen, in order to 
exercise on both tlicsc states Ills mercy and His wrath, and 
thus to eiTectuate His twofold aL^^olute decree ? These views, 
taken together, are irrcconclleablo with Holy Scripture; but if we 
assume the possibility of Adam's progression to perfection, apart 
from sin and the fall, and yet at the same time maintain that 
redemption is not a mere restoration, we are not by any means 
inconsistent For to that infinite progress of Adam would have 
appertained the essential condition, that by obedience he might 
have become free, and thus, even as God is, acquainted with 
good and evil. Now since this condition was not attached to 
Adam, cither before or after the fall, the child of God possesses, 
as aj)i)cnrs from redemption, a somcthinrr, which Adam, as a 
mere natural, although sinless son of God, did not possess. 
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OF THE BAD. 

S 103. TH£ GOOD AND THE BAD. 

Tile doctrino of salvation is more closely related to the de- 
generated condition of tlie world, which has become a second 
nature/ and to the bad,' than it is to original good, or to the 
natnnd right oonduct of the oreatme towards God. The had 
became possible idth the oreation of personalis, without « bow- 
ever being necessary, but it has become so very real that the 
Heavenly Adam must needs come iuto the world to destroy 
the works of the devil, Eom. v. 14, 1 Cor. xv. 46, that is to 
say, siii and death, 1 Jolm iii. 8, Heb. ii. 14, and to renew 
the communion of the oreation with the Creator. 

* 1 Johnv. 19, xa/ 0 -AC'Cjioi oXo; sv <rev7;^'^ xfJzaL Compare 
CrfiL i. 4; Rom. iii. 1,9, xal jcrjrt/xo; yivr,Tai <ra; 6 xoV^o; rw 
Epliea. ii. 3, xai n/^t* r'txm pvm i^gg. Kom. vii. 24, ri rou 

* _jni> 'WOMjgo'i', rh xaxbv, Rom. vii. 21. malum is not afo^ov, 
nor Ayhyrirovy not even ymnrov, but is tliat whicli enters into the 
thoug^hts tliroucrli the self-dcterminablcnesa of tlic will, and is 
subsequently iuipurtcd to the material world by Divine permis- 
sion. TllUS Basil &/t/X. on ojk Uti¥ a'ir'm; ryy xaxutt 6 '^(6;. Every 
language in which the history and philosophy of revelation is 
discussed, contains as intellit;iblc traces of the unity as of the 
distinction between bad and evil. Life, considered as deranging, 
perverting, and limiting its own unity, constitutes the bad, 
and that n^ch b actually deranged, perverted, and limited. 
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when experienced, is evil. Disturbance is tlie umij of both. 
Wherefore the bad is an affliction, because man in himself, or pri- 
meval man, commits it only in a state of unfreedom, and that only 
against himself; and since God's ordinance is and continues inviol- 
able, man only injures himself by such commission. The bad, re- 
garded as being unnatural and perverse^ or as guilt and condem- 
nation, and thus, at the same time^ an internal punishment, is 
the greatest and in some measure, the only evil; for every other, 
in which there exists a counteraction against the bad, that is to 
say, against its principle, i s al read j a proportionate good. ' O 
is one who prepares for himself and others Tovtus — tat/rod; <nfn- 
mguv idCmis TSKKait, 1 Tim. vi. 10. It is evident, how, in conse- 
quence of the causative relation hetween bad and evil, the evil abo 
is bad. For evil is not only blameable as a violation of the origi- 
nal and natural, but as a threatening, dreaded, odious thing, 
provokes to untolerated or cowardly sin of every kind, or to a 
reaction analogous to itself, in so far as it is no longer merely 
feared but felt and expciienccd. Distress, ann^uish, death, beget 
crime, and hold, as it were, the simicr in bondage. This is Daniel 
Whitby's fundamental idea, supported by lleb. ii. 15; Book of 
Wisdom ii. 1, 19; when, in his Treatise de irnputatione divina 
peccati Adami posteris ejus in reatum, (published by Semlcr, to- 
gether with Pela^ii Ep. ad Demetriadeni, Halle, 1775), he con- 
tends that mortality and pcri'^linblcness inherited from Adam is 
rather the cause tlian tlic conbcqunu r of our sinfulness. All of 
which is an argument for the doctrine oi sin and death suitable 
to the idea of ponerology. 

Hbma&k. CSiristian ponerology is divided into twoleadmg sao- 
tions^ that of sin or the bad participating in guilt, and that of 
death or the bad which has partidpated in the same. Sin and 
death are here understood in an extensive sense, as in Gen. ii, 
1 7, Rom. vil Compare my Treatise ub. den Mwidkenmordtr von 
Anfang, Bed, ZeUeehr.f, l%eoL ill 1822. Pp. 54, 55. 
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SfiCTlON THE FIBST. 

OF SIN. 
§ 104. TRIAL AND TEMPTATION. 

Th» flame limitation (by means of which God, who tempts 
none to sin/ Jamea i. 13, tries man for good)/ beoomes a 
means of temptation. Man does not stand the trial;* but» 
on tbe eontraiy, suffers iumseilf to be aeduoed, and tibat by 

God's permissiou. 

lA trial for good sometimes occurs throQgb wu^afffihg and 
irosd^m, 1 Peter iv. 12; Heb. It. 15; Book of Wisdom iii. 5. It 
must have been so muoh the more necessaiy for the first Adam, 
since even the second required it for his consummation, and must 
needs undergo experiences in a state of obedience, Heb. y. 8. 

« This is not a postulatum, but an experience or knowledge. 

I 105. SKDUCllON AND SIN. 

The effectuating cause of man s permitting himself to be se- 
duced by a he, and by opposition to God, (which in some way 
previously existed,) does not consist eiUier in prohibition^ nor in 
a Divine economy £>r developing his freedom, nor in the sen- 
suousness, finiteness^ or limitedness of his nature. It does not 
lie in a prolulntion to be spiritual, holy, just, and ^od, Eom. 
vii. 12, 14, for that, as a Divine communication and iiiHuence, is 
primarily inciunbent upon him. "Kor does it He in the original 
economy instituted by God ui order to vouchsafe unto man a 
transition out of a childish into a cbild-hko state ; for the ex- 
perience that man has principally become independent in a sin- 
M way^ and has escaped from a state of mere determinable- 
ness, is no proof that he shodd necessarOy have commenced 
his freedom by sin, but only proves that God, permitting it. 
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aUowed bim thus to be^ and to oontiiuie deteimined unto true 
freedom. When God says, Adam has become like one of ns, 
tbe context evidently sbows, that Adam, m the sense of this 

declaration, had attamed this likeness unto God by uin iglitcous 
means, and in an unlawful way had acqiiiied a knowledge of 
good and evil. Human nature was just as far from being pre- 
destined to be a sinfol one, by means of its sensuous excitability, 
or of being predetennined to sin. Sensnousness is neither to be 
conadered as the cmgm and oceaaon, nor, as it were, the iieoes* 
saiy accompaniment of the entire developed life of sin^ nor the 
cause of sin ; for sensible excitation never stands alone. Things 
were named and ordered £)r man by God's word. He was permit- 
ted to enjoy in one sense, yet not in another, and thus ought to 
have desired and enjoyed in harmony with order. Finally, the 
Hmitatiou or succession ot intuition, idea, desire, memor}% and 
movement of the will, or the possibility of erring, cannot be 
directly accused of sin. For error, were it indeed not willed, 
conld only (if it generated actual deflections^) produce innocent 
sms. Sin, in representation, can thus only be a lie ; in dedre, 
only lust. The homogeneous principle of &]sehood and Inst 
is egoism, which is only in its origin and causahty inexpli- 
cahle, and yet explains everything. Hit ongh this egoism arises 
a ialse passivity and activity, that is, an inei i shrinking back 
from the aim and law revealed by God, and a proud impatience' 
in the enjoyment of blessings and of self. The fruit hereof is 
sin, that is, the perveraon of Divine order which fdiows the 
personal beuig to become guilty, and through which he revolts 
from God, Ms out with himself and his neighbour, and como 
mits an unrighteousness* which must be atoned fi^r. 

^ The Hebrew, Greek, and Latin words signifying on nearly 
all relate to the fundamental idea of a deviation from the path 
and object, to the idea of violated order and a straying from the 
aim. But in the German, the word sin (slinde) indieates the 
necessity of satisfaction. 

* At first the woman remembers the Divine prohibition, Gen. 
iii. 2, 3, then fei^gets it, only looking at and given up to desire 
for the enju^ ment of what was to make one wise, ver. 6. Ifehmch'* 
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thoo bj H. ChemmtSy m locc p. 839, HaBserunt vagantes extra 
oidinem in objectU contn mandatum Dei, ct Eto^ volimtaB aver- 
tens se a Tooe Dei et vagata extra ordinom hseeit in porno. This 
yiolent liaste, of which we have spoken ahove^ or impatientia, i% 
according to Tertullian de patimtiay the cause of sin, and does 
not essentially differ from superbia, to which Augiutin was wont 
to ascribe all prnilt. It might be more critically maintained 
with Basil, already referred to^ that man had, item a eertain 
superabundance in heavenly enjoyment, cast his eyes upon in- 
ferior pleasure, and thus committed dyaxi^sw av6 Siou. But 
to this haughty impatience we must combine that indolent 
shrinking back, above alluded to, if wo desire to give an accu- 
rate account of the origin of human sin, so far as that is gene> 
rally possible. 

' 1 John iiL 4, q a/Mt^ia firriv q Anifiia. 

§ 106. PBOPBNSITT OB BIAS* 

Sin occurs in homamfy nat otherwise than by oaasing either 
a sinfiil propensity, and with that a fidl of the whole hnman 
condition^ or it is induced by the previous existence of this bias. 
Sin has not entered into the world as a mere example, but as 
an active commencement ftill of important consequences, Rom. 
V. 12. Wherefore, that sin by which, primarily, the natural 
institutes of the Divine kingdom were frustrated, cannot be en« 
tirely compared with any succeeding actual sin, even should a 
similar principle be discovered in it. Nevertheless, we still 
have m an actual sin, the more completely the entire spiiitoal 
life oo-operates in its commission, instead of stifling it m the 
germ, a similar fall ; inasmuch as actual sin is accompanied by 
a bias, and becomes a j)rinciple of action, under a certain 
aspect, and a lowering of ilie spiritual liie; provided, on the 
contrary, it does not perchance induce an elevation of this very 
spiritual hfe into a higher stage than was the previous state of 
child-like innocence; which, however, must first be reaUsed by 
an especial soflfering of self-will, and consequently through an 
especial influence of grace. If we correctly imagine the con- 
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dition of man before the primal am as that of a pure determine 
ablenesB provided with all means of Divine goidanoe and cui- 
tore; and if this state, by a &lse development of fireedom in am, 
becomes one of impure dekrmiinaiiim, then the latter can only 

consist in a constant shrinldng of the will and thought from the 
commands of God, or in an unbelieving inclination and in a 
continual precipitauey of the individual appotito for sensual en- 
joyment, or in some partiouiar lust, consequently can only con- 
sist in a permanent derangement of the original relation between 
flesh and spirit, soul and spirit^ that is, in continued sin; a con- 
dition, therefore, which, when primarily viewed as a state of 
imfireedom, and one incapacitated for tmth and good, and con- 
sequently to he comprehended as a pasmon, yet possesses an 
appuiLnt freedom, and generates from itself an activity or ef- 
foit, which, as being egoistic and selfish, is also godless, and 
positively bad. 2»Jevertheless, original nature is not abrogated 
by such corruption. The idea of disease rather includes the 
persistent reaction of nature, or of the original unity of the 
vital powers and vital fimctions, but not the sufficiency of na- 
ture for remedying the evil. Now, according as man, by means 
of his universal activity of thought and will, enters into the in- 
tciii aud will of reason as antagonistical to the tlesh, or passively 
resigns liimself to the will of the Hosh, either ameliorations or 
deteriorations become possible; but chstiuct volitions do not 
change the constituted will of nature, nor the relations of the 
vital instinct in general. 

RiOUJiK 1. The Mosaic Hamartigeny (Doctrine of Sin, an ex- 
pression used by Prudoiitius) we regard as true history, but not 
as actual. The £elU of David or Peter may be described as actual, 
that of Adam we could learn only as to ita truth, through the 
word of God. 

RsMABK 2. Particular opinions concerning the condition of the 
Adamic race which are met with in Scripture (for example in Ge- 
nesis viii. 21, vi. 5, and in some measure also in vi. 3) harmonize 
vith the above notion of propensity or continued sin; but chiefly 
and immediately a/ut^ia (Horn, vii.) does so, wliich chapter in* 
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dudes tlie enential ehaiBOteristio of the abofve oondition. That 
AfMgrki here flignifios aomething beyond aetual sin or Benmiality^ 
appean firom tiie following consideiationB: — ^1. It existed befoie 
the law gave the aentenoe of death, but in the fonn of a^M^c 
% It geneiates firom itself fodmu/M. 3. It lereals itself as bad, and 
is developed as such. 4. It gives rise to the entire carnal eon* 
dition: compare AEfl, Qal. v. 16, 17; John iu. 6. Nothing can be 
more ineonsidcrate thau to maintain that sin is at all times nothing 
more than an isolated aet^ and that the word iifM^ria can only pro- 
perly signify this. In every case doubtless an action is presumed, 
but not merely the act that is apparent in the error, for it must be 
allowed that only what is thought and willed can be called sin. 
Now, is such human action to be referred to the elective faculty, 
as to its own peculiar ground? Is action, viewed as thought and 
will, nothing more than an isolated and unconnected thing? No^ 
it is aocompanied with emotions, inclinations, and tendencies, or 
other actions^ partly as its antecedent, partly as its consequent 
Thus action occurs inacontiniMmsform: hence, if the conations 
and internal dispositions of man are to be understood, the ques- 
tion neccseaiily turns upon sin regarded in its origin, foimdation, 
and nature, in contrast with uncontimicd and isolated error. If 
action and reaction, the former regarded as bad, tlic latter as 
good, exist cotemporaneously ; if there bo an objective sin, if 
Cain shall rule over sin "lying at the door." if we commit evil 
"that we would not," if there be "a sin which is unto death," 
one which is not imputed, kc. n\ tliat case we must abandon 
that contracted external and su]>eriicial idea of sin, of tlio act 
of tlie will, which Felagianism invented and even Platonism 
prescribed. If Scripture be an undeniable witness of the law 
of sin, of naturally evil propensities and of indwelling sin, still 
one resorts to other assistance. The name of sin, it is said, 
is in Holy Scripture transferred to sensuality, and since tho 
priority of sensuous excitation is precisely the ground of all 
human peccability, in so far as the latter has a natural foun- 
dation, such a transference is a just one. Granting scnsuous- 
ness to be the realization of all the developments of self-con- 
sciousness, and that it precedes whilst rational activity follows, 
still the latter is contemporaiitously excited in every complete 
element of self-consciousness; and if in consciousness thus deter- 
minated, not scnsuousness but reason takes precedence, in that 
case it must be granted that am had already entered into or 
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previously existed in man. If seiisuousucss had absolute priority 
in original man, that would give the idea of continued sin, and 
thus, in this case, sin would appear to be not only inborn but 
innate. And here there is a point where the extremes of Pela- 
crianism and Manichacism pass into each other. In aiiort, the 
existence of continued sin in the Pauline doctrine does not 
amount to a metaphorical expression. Touching the antago- 
nistic representation of a twofold tendency or double principle of 
generic change of the human state, Adam and Christ, Rom. v., 
it has been well remarked, that the point of analogy lies in the 
dominion of death, or the power of life pervading the human 
race, and that dcuLli and life are universally represented as un- 
deserved and unmerited, or as only operative througli one for 
many; but the question is here far from turning on sin as com- 
municated by Adam, and as a generic corruption, on sin as a 
defect of the species, or, indeed, on the non-existence of the same 
io general, and perchance merely turns on the actual sin of the 
individual subjects €i deaih. Death has been, to a certain extent* 
r^rded as mmly sometiiing peculiar, aa a hkparabitiB since it 
reigned over those who have experienced it, less as a perM>nal 
punishment than an affliction, not as the first man incurred 
it, from a sin of commisnon^ through a first sin, by transgressing 
a definite law* PreciMl j as life is a sbpaiusilb of nghteona* 
ness, in so fiur as all those who hare not been obedient, as was 
Christ, obtain it on]j in fellowship with Him, and as a gift of 
grace. Finally, sin runains an ihsbpakabiu of death in all who 
have not overcome it; for, in the first place^ death has entered 
into the world no otherwise than as ii' i^ut^imst and ouly exists 
thus in the world; and all have ainned, although not exactly like 
Adam, against positive law, consequently sin has rdgned in and 
over them, and if not as a first act, if not as a commencing act, 
or as that of one person, (in which case there would not be a fel- 
lowship of death and sin, and consequently none of life and right- 
eousness), then is flin to be regarded, apart from act and prior to 
it, as a second nature, as a passive power existing in all, and 
which has developed itself as such in actual sin. The exist- 
ence of continued sin and of a bias in Adamic fellowship is, 
ooneequently, what is presupposed or included in this doctrinal 
connexion, which chiefly refers to the dominion of death, and the 
communication of life, or to Adam and Christ. For some admir- 
able and profound inquiries on this subject, see Steudel, Ulwr 
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8ufid9 und Owide, TSb, ZeiUchr.fir IWo^, 1832, i. p. 125. G. 
G. Kem, &er die Lthre tmn der SSmde. In the same work, 1888, 
iL p. 57- Ohristoph. Benjain. Klaiber, Neueteskm, Lthm wn der 
l^lndemdSlSsung, Stuttg. 1836; and Behmd^ExeffelLBmnerhMr 
gen fiber Bffm. 1% m Zeitaehr. 1830, against which the 
werks of Bretsohneider, Orundlehren dea PieHmxn, &c. 1833, and 
David Schnhs, SxshiriflmaBt^ BeurMlwig dtr Mvte von der JSr6- 
nmde, ''Asopplement to his Chnstian Doctrine of Paith,"IieipKig, 
1834^ Boaioely deserve to he mentioned. For more vigorous and 
profound researches we refer to the works of Jul. MtUler, Die 
Lehre von der 8mde, 1839; and W. Yatke^ IHe menmMidte 
FreiheU inihrem VerhaUnisa Mur Smde wnd zw gMtoHen Qnade, 
1841, works which, although repulsive in theory and method, 
have nevertheless cooperated in the removal of many pr^udices. 
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In the Old Testament, a voice of ardent desire for a com- 
plete new birth bespeaks, together with the promise of the 
people's Divine reuowal, (Ezekiel xi. 19, xxxvi. 25, 26; Psalm 
li. 12), a conseionsness incited by the word oi Gud, of man's 
moral incapacity, which has become a natural condition^ and 
also indici^ a universal state of sin. Although in the Old 
Testament a retroflpective view of the fiill^ is rarely taken, yet» 
what is fi>imded in the Old Testament with reference to law 
and promise inMibl} proves that the reafizatbn of the hiw can- 
not result from the mere preservatbn of the people in their 
calling and moral nature, and that the fuHilment of the promise 
can only be realized by a Divine freedom from sin, and by a 
new creation of the iieart. Cotemporaneously with the feeling of 
justification and experience of an entirely new life of &ith in 
Christ, there arises, in the clearest manner^ a knowledge that 
all who are oomprehended in the nnity O^^pl^ have wmed* 
Bomana i.-iii. v. 12, and also that the mnM devdopment of 
each individnal refers haek to the oormptlon of the race, in 
which he is as much included, with regard to suifering and ex- 
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perience, as he is in associated guilt, (Kom. 9, 10; compare 
verse 18 and v. 13, 18); and, moreover, tluit the actual, as 
well as original siiis of all posterity are origiuallj conneoted with 
the M of Adam. Boinans t. 12, 13. 
^ Perhaps the Hebrew tenn in Hosea vi. 7, if not C31t$IJ 

here as in Job xxxi. 33; Psalm Ixxxii. 7, may be translated, 
" like men/' Yet in all these passages the queetion under diih 
cuBsion may be compared with Qeneeis, chap. Hi. The abienoe 
of the article can Bcaicdy be said to dedde the ipiestion. We 
may yenture^ however, to say that the hiatorical and univenal 
view are mutually blended. In the prophetic passage I have re- 
linquished the conjecture 

Remark. It is only tlie supposition of all antiquity that moral 
dispositionsi and tendencies arc not onl}'' implanted by education 
and imitation, but also by generation. Tliur,, too, tlie supposition 
of Holy Scripture, not immediate doctrine, is that Adam's fall 
has naturally communicated itself to his posterity; for the pas- 
sages rixva, ^\j6u i^rjSj Eph. ii. 3, or ro ytytyti^fiivof SK rr^i ea^xhs tfa^^ 

i<tri, John iii. 6, do not immediately assert this. But the natural 
or carnal being and existence is only primarily to be regarded as 
the nesgatien of the higher Divine life, or as the yet nonexistence 
of a state and capacity only oonfeired by redemption; so that 
both modem views might be compatible, of which the (me cond- 
ders sensuouaness as being primarily excited to a principle of 
sin, whilst the other supposes the germ of sin, sdf-love, to have 
existed in the original Adam. On the other hand, in consequence 
of this mode of expression, it Is imposrible to imagine actus! on 
and sinful habits (vitia acquisita^ peccata actualia) in univeisal 
man, considered as unrenovated. Sin has already been stated to 
be natural, innate, neceseaiy, and objective; for how could the 
question otherwise turn on the law of sin in themembera^^and 
on ** the body of this death," (carnal corruption)? Rom. vu. 23 
24. But as sin only entered the n4t^ which in itself 

was unsinful, it only enters into the individual ezisl^ng at 
the time, and does not constitute his substance; and so fitUa 
80, that sin must rather endure the contradiction of the reason, 
and of the internal man. Rom. vii. 18, 23. The ego and 
indwelling sin are distinct and separable. It is true that 
un is a nature, but then a second nature, a state of degene- 
ration. Sin is incomprehensible, if only conceived to be as if 
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itfouiftrnbhy ABd an act of the mdmdiia]^ or simply as a habit. It 
18 affirmed, sin is in the will ; but the will itself is primarily im- 
parted and natural, and is the inbeing of the ego determinating 
itself, together with the earlier or stronger instincts. This bias of 
the ego, to passivitjr, onlybeeoming active in sensuous passivity, 
would be^ as a mere something imparted, imly a bare suflforing; 
fttXalmf*;^ Bom. Tii. 24^ and although olgectivelj condemnable, 
would yet not constitute guilt, or even, (as was maintained against 
the reformers on the subject of coneupisoentia) might constitute 
a necessary mediation of the free spirit, and become something 
good, so that the idea of sin alluded to would be inappli* 
cable. A man, who from the first should appear merely ob* 
jective in sin, not admitting and appropriating, even in thought, 
what the perverted will of nature desires, but rather as a think- 
ing subject standing in a state of reaction, might xather be called 
an innocent sufferer, or even a victor. Or a person so created 
and constituted, who at the very moment when he feels an in- 
stinctive bias, and is in danger of falling into sin, and being sus- 
tained and strengthened by an act of gi'ace, and defended by a 
donum supernatural^ to contend, at all times, against and to sub- 
due this bias would, in spito of tlii.s propensity and generic sin, 
bo and remain in a state of iiniocenoe. In such a condition did 
Bellnrmin cnncrive Adam to be before the fall, and in like man- 
ner did llu author of the Book of Wisdom regard the fii^st man. 
For wisdom (^liook of Wisdom x. 1, 2,) had preserved "the first 
formed" from individual sin (crafacraruj.aarof /d/'ou), though not from 
sin based on sensuous existence as such, but yet from sin ha\nng 
the assent of the will; the latter being first imputed to Eve. Bxit 
such an Adam is a fiction. Or, if man is conscious, (the more he 
is placed by Divine preservations and inducements in a state of 
reaction against his bias), that generic sin has become personal, 
he knows, as Augustin remarks, non inviti tales sumus. The 
univemlity of tliis assent is no more capable of expl.uuttionthan 
is tlie first sill. Its possibility can alone be explained. 

Remark 2. The idea of original sin, if understood in the sense 
of Romans vii. 8, involves no contradiction. Tliat the individual 
dispositions of the soul are propagated by generation, wiU scarcely 
be disputed. Why not then generic dispositions also? Hence we 
cannot but "**^Htrft?" the doobine of derivation, together with that 
of creation. 
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S 108. SIN AND THS LAW.^ 

The order of things as perverted by sin dwelling in the flesh, 
(sinoe the fbrmer contmues to be in itself indestniotible,) never 
oeases to oppose sinfiil man. Not only is man sostfuned in his 
moral nature, bnt is, at the same time^ stimulated and rendered 

the subject of ibar, shame, and punishment, by external nature 
reciprocating with the internal, so that he continues, in some 
way, accessible to Di\'ine legislation, which accompanies and 
pursues him on all occasions, ^ow the law, under whatever 
Ibrm and kind it may speak and operate, is, in principle, good 
and Divine, (see § 105,) and is grounded in love ; yea more, m 
grace, which supposes sm to exist in relation with the kingdom 
of God ; but primarily it corresponds only to the righteousness of 
God's holy love, and in reference to passible or actual evil, 
upholds the iuviolableness, the objective necessity of the Divine 
will, without emaneipntinfr the natural will of man fi'om his bias, 
and rendoring liim truly tree, Kom. viii. 3. It exercises over 
the sinner, in its highest activity, a critical power, but not a 
mediatorial, reooncilmg, or animating one. Thekw b not sin. 
Bom. vii. 7, but it first renders the sm of the carnal tendency, 
which was dead and unoonscbns, actual, conscious dn. Bom. 
iv. 15; V. 14, and represents it as nmversally sinAil; that is to 
say, as worthy of death, Eom. vii. 7; and whilst it begets a 
knowledge of sin, Rom. iii. 20, at the same time effecting a more 
active or passive satisfaction in good, Rom. vii. 22, it can 
create a longing for redemption, and testify of its future realiz- 
ation, Rom. iii. 21, But all these operations do not include an 
abrogation of a hiaSy or an e^iation fi»r sin, or the deliverance 
of the win, but rather admit the possibifiiy of the law becom* 
ing the ocoasiomng cause of still more vioWt lusts, of still more 
abundant transgression, and of still more arrogant oppootioii 
and ungodliness. 

' The omission in onr Manual aUuded to 1^ Dr Schmid of Tu- 
bingen, in his very valuable Programmde notwMUgiBv^ Theo- 
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loaia Christianoi^m morafi rite constituenda , 1832, p. 8, namely, 
in i<'Lrfii'<1 to the rolatiua lH't\\ ecu law and sin, has been hither- 
to, though only partially developed, included under the head of 
" Degrees of Sin." Wo have, however, on the present occasion, 
at his suggestion, brought the subject forward in a more promi- 
nent manner. 

Remark I . The apostle Paul carefully guards himself against 
every kind of Gnostic separation of the law from the princij)le of 
the spirit and love; and how much more so docs he, against the most 
precise pliilosophy of sin, or against the assertion of those, who, 
whilst regardless of system, and prior to Carpocratcs and Epi- 
phanea, or the anti-tacticians, represented or taught the t6M.<ii to be 
tbe same as Afta^ioy Rom. vii. 7, and that law, limitation, dis- 
tmction and property, are the only, original, and operative causes 
of sin! Acoording to this monstrous gnosis^ sin could, only be 
expiated b j sin, and thus become the way to righteousness and 
firi^om. According to Paul, the law derdopes sin, only in so far 
as the fbrmer applies it to the consoienoe^ and inasmuch as it 
ever renders the exuting internal conflict, which it is unable to 
remove, more perceptible and decided* Th» law is weakened in 
its operations upon what is good in the wiU through the flesh, and 
since it cannot repair this defect either by curses wrath, or threat, 
it only stimulates the more the carnal disposition. 

Rbkasx 2. The law, considered as that which regulates and is 
regulative of the Divine emancipation of the finite will, consists, 
in reference to its mode of manifestation and operation, of many 
and varied de^ees of perfection. Whether written or personally 
deUvered, it may be reduced back to spirit and religious moral' 
ity; however mutable^ it has an immutable basis; 1 nt under 
whatever form of completeness, it ever claims human life for tbe 
service of God, is ever opposed to carnal man, and carnal man to 
it. Iaw and the flesh, however, are not perliaps less but more 
opposed, according as the former, regarded in its pith and essence 
(rd jSofdrhftt rmi y^/tMu, Matt, zxiii. 23,) or even in its personal mani- 
festation, is valid. It may indeed be said, the more burdensome 
the law the lighter it is, because in its highest degree it must be 
approved by the internal man, and obtain the assent of the rea- 
sona1)]e conscience; and just as Jesus assures us, that his yoke is 
easy, and Jolin represents the commandments of the love of God 
as not grievous, 1 Jnbn v. 3, cvr n Viceause these commands, as the 
injunctions of love, are established at once, being free from all ar- 

Q 
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bitrariness or partial necessity. In like maimer, it appears, (parti- 
cularly since an enfranehising power is imparted to the trutli, John 
viii. 32,) as if rational legislation, or even more developed and un- 
folded law, (for example, in the sermon on the mount,) should ob- 
tain a more ready obedience thanany statutory, and, so to speak, ar- 
bitrary law. Therefore, a merel^gal revelation might suflico for the 
redemption, (or rather for the preservation) of humanity. Truly to 
know the Divine and the good, is to venerate and love the same; 
whoever sees God and the Redeemer, sinneth not,lJohniii.6,and 
the reverse is true, 3 J ohn 1 1 . But this entire view presupposes the 
ideal man, the sUUua integritatis, or man who is bom again. The 
physical or carnal man contends, in the performance of what is 
easy, external, and even of what is supplemental or untrue, 
ap^ainst the truth, the depth, and the grcatoess oontuned iu the 
law. Compare Matth. xxiii. He does not recognise the law as 
it ouglit to be recognised, if it is to be considered as exercising 
an enfrancliising power, or he docs not desire to perceive it in 
its entire trutli. Hence, in so far as the Logos is only the no?;?os 
(according to an ancient fragment,) or in so far as the Redeemer 
is the living righteousness of the heavenlv kingdom, tlie absolute 
fulfilment of the law, the st iu l u d of man's life, — as such he is 
as yet unable to redeem sinners from sin; in this dignified cha- 
racter he will especially excite against lilmself sinners and sin, 
call forth their dvrO.o'/ia, ITeb. xii. 3, experience the replies of un- 
belief, Luke xviii. 8, and " for judgment" will have come into the 
world, John iii. 19, ix. 39; and as those only who were always 
enabled, in some honest feu of the Lord, to understand as much 
of the law as they perceived, and did their best to fulfil the same, 
and rendered themselves both objectively and subjectively tho- 
roughly intimate with the true legality of life, although under 
many demerits and defects, it was only such who attained to a 
more perfect knowledge of sin, and to a more humble aspira- 
turn, after redemption. The example of Christ first operates in 
avitalixing manner, although it be more than this; even the Stoic 
doctrine of rational autonomy, (granting that it docs not serve for 
a hypocritical pretext^ as it does with those immoral saints men- 
tioned by Lucian,) is of a kind that renders the example easy, 
and which strives against the mora difficult one of iheonomy. 
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S 109. DBGRBBS OF SIN. 

U human evil oppose Divine law^ though in soma degree it 
be fOfltrained by it^ in that case evil will propoH^nably in- 
crease. iSiii will ascend not ouJy m degrees which load from 
desire to act, but will also advance in these urn lations which 
conduct from a state of blind delusion up to one of actual denial, 
from a condition of imperfection up to vice, yea even £rom a 
state of bondage to that of insensibility. 

§ 110. LUST AND PASSION. 

The excitations of propensity, or lusts, James i. 15, are aber- 
rations or perversions of tliat natural instinct which was direct- 
ed to the preservation aiul iiicreasc of life and activity. This per- 
version or aberration assails more or less every natural instinct, 
and is as perceptible in timid aversions as in vain desires, as 
much in ammaL as m devilish appetite. Lusts ascend to pas* 
sion and surpass themselves, not merely on account of an im- 
petuosity proportionate to temperament, but also when they have 
attained an extraordinary ascendancy by reason of gratafication. 

% 111. SINS OF 00HHI8SI0N AND THSIB DBQEBB OF 

LUi'UTATIOX. 

If lust "which wars against the soul," 1 Peter ii. 11, he 
already sin, Exodns xx. 17 ; Matt. v. 28, then must the act 
be regarded as augmenting its degree, and this because between 
the act and lust lies the whole difficulty of maintaining the evil 
will in opposition to reason and oonscienoe* Hence, the more 
difficult it is, according to external and mtemal circumstances, 
to conceive and retain a sinful resolution, so much the more is 
the act neither error nor lapse, but a crime. 
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S 112. YIGB. 

The repetition of actual sm produces only a fiiult or an im- 
perfeetaon, so long as sin does not reach to the extent of be* 
coming permanent maxim, sentiment, and character. Where 

this occiu'S, vice, or actual blasphemy against God, predominates. 
But wherever vice prevails, there, in mutual combination, reign 
excess^ selfishness^ godlessness^ and demoniacal wisdom. 

Remark 1. Tlie tcmi excess is here to be understood in a wide 
sense; in general, it is love of the world, and "of the things that 
are in the world," 1 John ii. 1 5, or a worldly disposition, Phil, 
iii. 1 9. Its manifoldness in analogy with the three temptations di- 
rected against the Messiah, or according to 1 John ii. 1 6, consists 
in disordered propensities for enjoyment, possession, distinction, 
and power, or in sensuality, Luke xvL 19; Phil. iii. 19, (whose 
god is their belly,) covetonsness, 1 Tim. vi. 9; Hatt vi 24, (ser- 
vice of mammon,) and ambition, Hatt.iv. 5, 6; or lust of power^ 
Matt. iv. 8. The internal resemblanoe between covetousness and 
sensuality, is the reason why both vices are often conjointly re- 
proved, 1 Thess. iv. 3 — 7; 1 Cor. vi. 7 — 9. Since in each of tiiese 
vices some one particular earthly good, or earthly good in ge- 
neral, is the highest object aimed after, so vice, by intervening 
worldly policy, ftiniishes» (though but a phantasm,) still a shadow 
of wisdom, which allows all things to remain as they are, or tak- 
ing advantage of all things^ makes a virtue of necessity, Luke xvL 
8,9. 

Remark 2. To a certain extent there is united with the excess 
of each vice, the Cain-like evil of hatred and envy, or else that 
evil egoism which injures and commits injustice on every side. 
Vice is throughout aS/x/a and Anfikla. In its relation to knowledge 
it is partly folly, foolishness, Mark vii. 22, Rom. i. 28, partly de- 
vilish wisdom, James iii. 15. It is most simply characterized as 
Affi^ua, Rom. i. 18; and as godlessness may not amount to absolute 
unbelief, so vice manifests itself also under the forms of superstt- 
tion and little £uth. 
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§ 113. DBGBEES OF VICE. 

The state of servitude, John viii. 34, Eomans vi. 16, &o. 
m which the fflnfiiUy developed life is often interrupted hy 
eras, althongh not victorious molts of the oonsoionoe, is one 
that IB to be distbgdsbed from ifaat bigber stage of vice where 
the ktter exhibits its strength, partly in sbamelessness, and 
partly in hypocrisy, and sometimes by reciprocating both. And 
from thence again there is an approxinuition to that extreme do- 
grco of obduracy, where not only the Divine law (^f preservation, 
and the ieelmg of fear and shame ever become more inopera- 
tive, but the influences of the law and Gospel also ever prove 
more fruitless, and where the most immediate aets of enmity to- 
wards God (bbisphemy against the Holy Ghost and sin unto 
death,) are rendered more possible. 

RvKABK. For examples of cowardly vice, eomprebended in its 
progress, we may refer to Ahab, 1 Kings xxi., and to Herod An 
tipas, Mark vi.; of shameless vice to Herodias and Jezebel; of 
want of faith, to the Book of Wisdom, cap. ii.; for instances of 
falsehood and hypocrisy, to Herod the Great and the Pliarisees, 
according to Matt, xxiii.; of security and fearlessness, Matt xxvii. 
2d; and for a universal example of gradation of vioOi to Judas 
Iscariot 

% 114. THE JUBT AUD THE UNJUST. 

It partly arises from the distinotion in the degrees of human 

sinftilness, jianiy from the gradation of the Divine economy of 
grace, and especially in the Divine preservation of the moral 
nature, that after the tall the opposite of the just and unjust, of 
the devout and godless occurs,^ concerning which not only 
do the Scriptures everywhere afford immediate evidenoes^ but 
in the history of the descendants of Seth and Cain present a 
primeval 
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* Certainly not in the a^e in which Pebigius conceived it ne- 
cesaaiy to regard Abel, Enoch, Koah, &c. as Juat^ when he wiote^ 
according to Augustin, de Natura ei Ortttia^ c S6, 37, (ef. Pdag, 
Ep, ad Demeiriadem, ed. Semi. p. 22, sqq.) peccavit Eva, Scrip- 
tura hoc prodidit; Adam quoque deliquit, eadem Scriptnra non 
tacuit. Sed et Cain peceaaee ipca seque Scriptura teatata est. 
Quorum non modo pecoata^ yerum etiam peccatonim indicat qua- 
litatenu Quodsi et Abel peccasset, et hoc sine duhio Scriptura 
dixiwet; aed non dixit, ergo ncc ille peccavit, quia etiam justum 
ostendit — On which point he ia without difficulty^ reduced bj 
Augustin ad absurdum. The moat recent oppoaera of the 
church doctrine of original ain, aa well in xeapect to its cxege- 
tical as its dogmatical aspect, proceed far too rapidly when thej 
conaider the doctrine and history of the Old Teatament as con- 
troverting the notion of the innate ainfulneaa or corruption of 
human nature. Were it the case that moral beauty in heathen* 
iam, what is noble in natural man, wliat is lovely in cliild-like 
simplicity, and, above all, what is holy and pioua in the leaders 
and mediators of the old covenant, waa only required to become 
perceptible; or were it the fact that any one demand of law up- 
on human will, or any admonition for the govcrnmoiit of sin 
directed to Adam's posterity, were already sufficient to contra- 
vene the doctrine of the corruption of human nature, in that 
case, indeed, the fathers of the church, tlie Reformers, and Christ- 
ians of all tinicp. witli whom this doctrine passed current as most 
])laiu and undeniable, couhl have read the Old Testament with 
but little attention, and must have regarded life and history apart 
from all sense of truth. In that ease, the refutation of their 
error would be so obvious, that notliiug but depraved hearts or 
dull heads could continue to retain it. For what avails the more 
than Augustinian and Lutheran learning of the theologians 
of the nineteenth century, if they are so acute as to per- 
ceive in human nature, as described in the Book of Job, in 
the Psalms and Froplicts, purity and capacity for true good, 
and yet not perceive innate sinfulness? Or if they infer, when 
God says to Cain, thou shalt rule over sin," that, therefore, 
Cain was by nature free from a sinful tendency; that when God 
said to Abraham, " walk before me, and be thou perfect," there- 
fore Abraham possessed in hia own atrength the power of being 
80 ; or if they inferred, bccauao Enoch " walked with God/' that 
therefore ho waa not born in ain. Such infereneca, on the con- 
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tnuy, latlier exhibit doctrinal oyenights which anj ordinaiy 
oatediiimea could easily correct; and how should the learned 
theologian of the nineteenth century, indeed, understand the Old 
Teetament^ if he so vastly mistakes the New, as to consider the 
exhortation to Christians who are bom again of the Bgmt, " let 
not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal body," Rom. vL 12, to be 
a dear and intelligible evidence against the doctrine of original 
sin? The fiuilts which Augustin commits in his exposition of the 
Epistle to the Romans, for example, de spirUu et UUra, are not 
unknown to ub; but when compared with the doctrine alluded 
to, such erron mi^ be considered innocuous. Beyond a doubts 
every idea of a,ua;r/a, as laid down in Rcmians vii., must be re- 
jected, which neither, on its own account^ admits of farther dete* 
rioration, nor an ameiioiating reaction, nor a possible connect- 
ing point for Divine grace. But tbo church idea is veiy fur 
from depriving us of this possibility, if we will only conceive it> 
not as baa been done by the Council of Trent, merely from the 
shrod^ and patches of reformed and symbolical representation, 
but will comprehend it in its essence. The church has never 
maintained a non-existence of rational and conscious acti\nty, 
(whilst admitting the universality of corruption,) or an inabilit^v 
for a varied opposition to the commands of tlie moral law, or an 
incapacity for directly receiving nnd pro^ ing those operations of 
God which sustain and excite our moml n ituro. She has never 
denied the opposite of virtue and vice among the heathen, fiir 
loss the contrast between unbelieving resistance and susceptible 
acceptance in reference to revelation. Precisely as Paul's con- 
ception of the Adamic inclination which pervades unrenewed 
man, did not prevent liim from perceiving heathens avIio do the 
works of the law ^vau, or patriarchs and saints of the Old Testa- 
ment who pleased God by their trust and obedience ; so has the 
church, (in the region of the world and its prince, in that of the 
Adamic development and preponderating power of the flesh) not 
been hindered from recognising a good distinct fruin moral j)he- 
nomena, and that proportionate good which she designates JuUitia 
rationis, k^c. These moral phenomena do not by any means can- 
cel the church's universal tenet. The church, indeed, attributea 
to the righteous, under the Old Testament, the righteousness of 
faith, that is to say, the course of life renewed by IKvine grace, 
and does so in conformity with Scripture. She concedes that the 
philosophers of Greece {Augsburg Confession, 20,) have been 
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most ardent in the pursuit of virtue, but nothing whicli an aw- 
tcmomic reaction against sin took from the flesh, nor what Th^ 
nuBtooles, Aristides, Socrates, or whoever they may have been, or 
whateTer they did, is with her equivalent to the fruit of the Holy 
Spirit in communion with a redeeming God. Virtue, which, in 
its briglitcst manifestations is essentially Egoistic, which is des- 
titute of Immilit}^ in love, which only arises from faith, she does 
not on that nccouut contemn; slie does not plrtro it on a pnr vrith 
vice which springs from tlio same soil of natural jiumauity, but 
still regarding it in its darker side, and not less so the holiness of 
true Christinns in their unsubdued defilement, (only viewing the 
latter in anoiher aspect,) she considers this virtue as tlie strongest 
proof of innate sinfulness. If, however, the doctrine of the church 
in any respect exceeds its polemical direction, in that case it 
can be rectified only by its own spirit and under the supposition 
of such a fundamental doctrine in Scripture; without which it 
could not indeed be a testimony for redeuiption in Christ, and 
could not be adjusted from the standing-point of Stoical and Pe- 
Jagiuii philosophy. Now iliis will lead to a procedure such as we 
find, for example, in Steudcl's Glauhenslehre, or in his Treatise, 
uher Sdnde unci Gnade. Tab. Zeitmhr. 18S-, wiiL which 6ciiulz'a 
treatise is designed to agree, both in sense and spirit. 



I 115. THE WOBLD. 

On ihe other hand^ ihat which is merely relatiyely just proves 
itself to be subject to deterioration and decay, and neither the 
natural preservation and care which is shared by the good in 
the domestic and cine state, in science n\A art, nor the especial 
guidance of God in law and promise prevents vanity and false- 
hood from obtainiDg, to a vast extent, a preponderating domi- 
nion^ and does not hinder humanity from heooming, what, in 
an ohjeetionaUe sense, is called IJm world, yet not withoni a 
reservation of a certain noble part. 

Remark. The bad in humanity may be contemplated in a 
threefold mode^ and revelation also is distinguished from other 
religious systems of the ancient world by its adhering to no 
particular mode, but each one teaching and duly oonditionat* 
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mg the other through the deetrine of the good and of 8aly»- 
tion. According to otic mode» the bad may be regarded aa an 
endowment and an inheritance of human nature, as an inevita- 
ble consequence of the personality of a sensuous being, leaving 
behind much that is good or perchance (especially in later times) 
bat little. Here the bad, for the most part, appears as weak- 
ness^ as limitation, as the NOT-TET-Bsnra of the good, and whilst 
this \'iew (upon the whole the Grecian one) cndeavonrs to main- 
tain itself, partly by a diminishing aud palliating representation 
of actual evil, and sometimes by contending against sensuality and 
by exciting to the use of reason, it is by a Scriptural recognition 
of Adamic evil, on tlie one liand confirmed and on the other 
confuted. According to tlie other mode of viewing the subject, 
good and bad men are distinguislied according as tliey liave be- 
come sucli, either by means of an original moral dilFerence of 
race, or tliroiiirh the decision of free-will. In the one case, 
the existence of Adamic evil, intheotlior, Divine origination and 
a capacity for communion with God is entirely overlooked or 
denied. Wliat is necessary and true in these doctrines of a Zo- 
roaster or Manes, (which are strengthened more or Ic^^ by tlie 
renovation of the one or extinction of the other), is conlirmcd iu 
Holy Scripture by what is indicated concerning Cainitic evil, 
1 John iii. 8, 12-15; John viii. 44. Compare Augustiu, de Civ- 
Deiy XV. 8. The untrue spontaneously separates itself partly by 
a reference to Adamic evil, partly by a regard to the constituted 
economy of salvation. Finally, a third view especially directs 
itself to a consideration of social evil in so far as it is not an 
origiiiiil .state of nature, but an acquired one of the world. There 
according to a mode of expression in the Xazarino Codex and 
/l other oriental doctrines, various states of life, that is, periods of 
I human existence, each worse than the other ; and where this 
doctrine concurs with the Mosaic records, as it does in the spu- 
rious writings of dement, (fiotd. p. 676), and dsewhere, the 
commencement of evil mvilization is regarded aa contemporaneona 
with the descent of angels, (sons of Qod, Genesis vi.), to the 
daughters of men, which eril state reached its highest point in 
heathenism. Unquestionably Gtonens n. contains a peculiar 
hamartigeny (S. 4, Esr. 3, 10, Et factum est in unoquoque eonun 
— namely, of those sinners who perished in the flood — sicat Adas 
MOBI sic his DtLimirM), perhaps the limitation of a new develop- 
ment of evil in humanify, by means of which the contrast, hith- 
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erto maintained between the better and worse part of man, tended 
to tbe disadvantage of the former, and this on the occurrence of 
sensuous excitement; and now the whole race, as a type of all suc- 
ceeding ages, became incapable of eonrei^nding to the Icsign of 
God laid down for man. Compare AtrausriK de do. D. 15, 22, 
23, — facta est permiztio (Sethitamm earn filiabus Cain) et ini- 
quitate participata qusedam utriusque confusio civitatis, — and the 
view entertained by Epiphanius of the descendants of SetL That 
view, also, is a correct one, which, from every form of civilization 
resting upon the mere excitation and co-operation of the natural 
powers of the Adamic race, expects, upon tlio whole, an iiitonser 
degree of deterioration ratlicr tlian an amelioration. Civilization 
can only refine egoism. Init cnniiot eradicate it. Still it is by no 
means the distinguishing principle of world sin; and tlie world 
lying in wickedness, concerning wliich John speaks, would not 
even be such, if its evil course did not find a constant suscepti- 
bility in the breast of man. In short, even this view of the bad 
regarded in its social and civil aspect, re(|uii ed thoso closer deter- 
minations which it receives from the Divine woixl. 



§ 116, PHIKCE OF THIS WOULD. 

The liistory of the human race, from its commencement, 
presents to our observation an incomprehensible transition lirom 
good to bad, from bad to worse; together with the recognition 
of these evil wonders, there arises, by degrees, in those who 
view things acoordmg to the word of God and through tbe 
medium of levelatioD, the idea of a bemg who has fiJlen 
from his creator — God^ and who, according to his natural ^ 
relations, ranks higher than hiuuaiiil}, and who is related 
to all human sin as its prime Vid and seductive originator, 
1 Jolm iii. 8, John viii. 44; to all the ancient and modern 
developments of the people of God, as an adversary,^ an 
envier, an accuser, and a tempter. Gen. iii., compare Eev. 
xii. 9: (o 2^cmmw o yiJv^ni) Matt. iv. 1, xiii. 39, Jolm xiv. 30; 
who stands in relation to ihe Redeemer as a conquered enemy, 
John xii. 31, Kev. xii. 9; and to the redeemed as an enemy 
absolutely vincible and condemned, 1 Teter v. 8, 9, James iv. 
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7; who nevertheless continues to rago an<l to persecute upon 
earth. Rev. ii. 10, iii. 9, and is finally related to universal 
heathenism and the world, as well as to apostate Judaism, 
as a piitron, prince, and fiither, John viii. 44, xiv. 30 (d^m 
70V ftofffjkov) Ephes. il. 2, vi. 11, 12, who, together with ail that 
is anU-ohristian shall be annihilated or delivered up to eternal 
pmiiBhinent, Ber. zx. 10. Although this view» in our present 
stage of knowledge/ is incomplete, and has not been foBj 
brought out, even in Scripture,' still, it appears to us, from the 
independence and energy with which Christ and the apostles 
make use of it, to he one that is necessary, in assisting us, partly 
on the one hand, to exclude the bad from liaving a divine origi- 
nation and endless duration, and on the other hand firmly to fix 
our attention on the oentral point of its objective ezistenoe, as 
distingoished firom that whioh is natural and sensoons; and 
&rtber^ this view enables us to estimate aU those sinful excita- 
tions, acts, and tendencies necessarily cons])iring to one and 
the same anti-christianism, and at tlio same time assists us 
manfiilly to contend agamst it in its decided weakness. 

■ This embodies the fundamental idea of Satan. Even the 
Egyptian devil (Typhon) is designated by uames signify in<]f one 
who hinders, a violator, &c. According to Manetlio, Typlion is 
Jiebaion, Bebon, also Scth. TlicfirriL name, according to riutarch 
(de Is. et Oslr. § 4-7), sliould be considered equivalent to xa3«^/c, 
x'M>.\jai;; the latter the same author translates ri xara/S/a^o/xsvov, ro 
xarahmaarvjov. C oiii^tai e Acta of the Apostlcs X. 38, 'xdvrai roui xara- 
hma6Tvjotj,i)io-j; v-rro reu itaSoXou. Perhaps this bad Scth is related to 
the Ilebrcw 1"(r> ruler, idol, "^Cji violence, TTO corrupted 

* Knowledge of the good always commences from above, and 
necessarily proceeds from the absolute good. Tlie bad is not 
a condition of the good, is neither finite nor created, contin- 
^tut nor necessary. But, however these different cases may bo 
settled, still, as Clemens remarks in his 19th Homily, the ques- 
tion must necessarily turn upon mmg^ — "^'"O" 
iwt4/ui^ The bad is an experience and cognition. Hence our 
knowledge of it must necessarily commence with relative and 
subjective evil Hence it follows, that we can only conceive ab- 
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solute evil in its essence under the supposition of its deftdeiu^ 
either in absolute malignity or true existence. Here the remark 
of Thomas Aquinas applies, 8. Th. part i. qu. 49, art. 7, patet, 
non esse unum primum principium malorum sicut est unum pri- 
miim principium bonorum; prime, quia primum principium bo- 
norum est per cssentiam bonum, nihil autcm potest esse per 
auam essentiam malum. Sic (in ente) semper remancnte bono 
non potest esse aliquid integre et perfecte malum. The biblical, 
and especially the practical representation loses nothing by 
this. It is enough that there is a deceiver and adversary, 
who, in comparison with hh<\ men, is tlie absolutely bad, and 
whose temporal and peiish.iljlc tiominion we, by our sins, main- 
tain and strengthen. Philosophy, indeed, is as unable to explain 
the reality of Satan as the reality of man's fall. Those who 
conceive the bad as an clement in the development of the good, 
may even place the highest development of the had under that of 
the kingdom of G-od, and in this way obtain a construction of Satan 
or of evil beyond man, and external to him. God can alone reveal 
himself by subduing the most absolute contrast between His holy 
power and love, which might even extend to a conversion of the 
devil ; but upon tliat point Scripture is silent. Whatever popu- 
lar and illustrative philosophy adduces against the idea of Satan, 
whether it refer to the impossibility of an evil will existing in so 
high an intelligence, or to the inadmiaaibilit j of such a power and 
agency in the regicm of Divine pTovidraoe and aoyereignty, all is 
already decided, partly by the analogy of bad, corrupt men, wbo^ 
in their kind, are subject to the internal dominion of the prince 
of this world, and which government xa, nolens voiena, subject to 
God, and who in their way also combine i^iritual foUy with pe- 
netrating sagacity; and is partly decided by a more correct ap- 
prehension of the biblical doctxine of Angels. 

* It is precisely those passages which record a superhuman 
fall, 2 Pet. ii. 4, Jude 6, tiiat deviate from Satan's history, and 
moreover are only found in the subordinate writings of the 
canon. But whe^er the eariy appearance of Satan in the ser- 
vice of the Lord, or among the angels or the sons of God, denote 
a later change in his relation to Deity, or a mere development 
of bis representation, is not decided, at least by the only positive 
assertions that he continues not in the truth, and was a liar, a 
murderer, and a sinner from the beginning. In the remark of 
fiaumgarten^Orusius, Bib* Tkeol* § 40, " It is impossible to ez« 
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hibit^ fnm the Nev TeBtameni^ a aetUed and complete ▼lew, or 
even to lay down a doctrinal sjateni on thb subject: for even, in 
accordance with the New Testament^ we are not authotued to 
treat the matter otherwise than as a form of doctrine, or as an 
image derived from the time and people," — ^we concur only in his 
firsts but not in his second position* 



SECTION THE SECOND. 

« 

OF D£AXH. 
§ 117. SIN AND DEATH. 

The fruit and wages of sin is death. Bom. vi. 2S, James i. 
15, and only by sin has death entered mto the world. Bom. y, 
12. Now, although in this sequence of death upon sin the 
separation of the soul from the body, once for all, is what must 

cliiL'tly 1)0 understood therein, still death, in its connection with 
the above tenet, and in accordance mih the indibputaMe lan- 
guage of Scripture, has a much more extensive sifriiification. 
It comprehends the entire Mness of corruption,' which may or 
must be suffered by a ^niul, sensuous, and rational being, ao- 
cording to a XHvine decree. It comprehends not only death, 
hut also all that is mortal and perishable, whose occasionmg 
cause is sin, Ps. xc. 7; and not only the last jud<,nnent8, in 
which the world passes away fi'om the sinner, but also every 
banishment from lite in the otlier world ; yea, not only external 
evil, which is to be enckired in conncK'tion with the whole world, 
hut also that Internal condemnation and moral restraint of life, 
by means of which every lapse into sin is one unto death, and 
eveiy adyance into sin becomes a new death. There are, as 
Augnstin says, many kinds of death,* all of which eausatively 
depend on an. Henoe death, in general, b the positive ex- 
pression of evil which is consequent upon the bad; but this 
either in such a way that even death, as the limitation of sin. 
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or as a just punishment from God, — who separates and hfe, 
— ^has a good cause; or, inasmuch as Christ died, and the 
death of helievers is a sleep, and iheir repentance a deatii onto 
life and the resurrection^ it does not proceed ftom its cansative 
relation to sin, and oontinnes to be the last enemy of man, 
1 Cor. xy. 26; a ban of servitude, under which the devil holds 
men as sinners, lieb. ii. 14, and which can only be entirely 
removed by a perfect cessation of sin. 

* It is impossible that tlie Divine threat of death, Genesis iu 
1 7, iii. 3, can bo absolutely identical in its import with the sen- 
tence, " unto dust shalt thou return," iii. 19^ — but the serpent is 
correct in tlie sense of asserting that those who enjoy do not im- 
mediately die, but become, in a corporal sense, mortal; but the 
serpent lies in reference to the Divine threat, for sinners are 
actually on the road to death and destruction from that moment, 
and a separation takes place between f licm and life. Although 
corporal death, especially w hen sudden, is the climax of temporal 
punishment, and is of all tokens the most admonitory^ yet it in- 
dicates sometliini:,^ beyond itself in the language of lievelation. 
Romans vii. 10, " and I died; and the commandment which was 
ordained to life, I found to be unto death." Ephesians ii. 1, 
" And you hath ho quickened, who were dead iu trespasses and 
sins." 

• De civ. Dei xiii. 12, and with reference to the expression 
*' thou shak surely die," in the Divine threat, see Pliilo. Allefjg. 

lib. i. fin., br^Ku'i ou Toy xoivbv, d'A/.a rhv athm xat nar t^dyj-i^^avarriw f(rr 

"^^X^ii ivrj/x/3f^r)/x5v»!f cra^jff/ xa/ xaxiat; a-raffa/f; and although this ex- 
planation turns in a one-sided manner upon the moral view, ac- 
cording to Philo s mode, yet with more point Athanasius takes 
the same view, De incarn, cd. Patav. torn. i. p. i. p. 40, rh di ^a- 

SttrthiM; fSo^^ biafiintt. And cap. v. w d« uv'h^ta^M — tii rot, r^g ^3»^j 



S IIS. GUILX AND CONDEMNATION. 

The next firuit of sin, or the most immediate reaction of 
violated kw upon him who violates it^ is guilty or ihe oonscious 
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imprisonment of* our life under a law wluoli demands satisfit^- 

tion, iiouians vii. 10, v. 16. Doubtless, guilt, considered as 
tlie first among ilie effects of Divine justice, (all of which are 
related to the separation of tlio good ti om the bad, and the re- 
separation of sm from life), is not of evil, but the more it is felt 
to be free, is even good^ and die eommeDoemeiit of godly sor- 
row, 2 Cor. vii. 10, of repentanoe and oonverdon, Luke xv. 21, 
xviii. 13. Even shame and dread, feelings which seized the 
first sinners, Genesis iii. 7, 8, w«e to he regarded as the 
counteractions of the Divine image against sin, and as the na- 
tural intiiuations of a capacity for redemption.* But as au 
anticipative and merely natural and necessary repentance. 
Divine accusation, which is felt, is, at the same time, a passive 
enmity of the heart against God, and must, unless eradicated, 
draw after it new sins on the one hand. Genesis iv. 5-7; Matt, 
zxvi. 25, and despair on the other. Genesis iv. 13; Matthew 
xxvii. 8-5. Now there are, as prefigured in the immediate 
consequences of Adam's and Cain's sin, various degrees of e^ il 
consciousness, but, in a certain measure, all men, according a^i 
they partake of the universal life of sin, are the cliiklren of 
wrath, Ephes. ii. 3, and are accouuted unrighteous before God, 
Romans v. 19.' 

1 This idea, together with its representation, is expressed by 
the term, svrjyjf, Matthew v. 22; James ii. 10, and Mdtxos rip 
Rom. iii. 19. DifEereutly is nnBirmi, batipu"^ ipiXrifia as Culpa. 
The former only expresses an action not yet completed, an ob- 
ligation as yet good and pure; the latter, on the other hand, a 
perverted evil obligation arising out of violated duty. Still the 
first reiiresentation passes into the other, just as conscious sins of 
omission are sins, James iv. 17. 

' Aclccrraann, Das Christltche im Plato, iS:c. p. 247, "It is 
precisely upon his feelings of guilt that his only hope and the 
possibility of his restoration depends/' &c. 

* The connection between the jjuiltv evil and other kinds of 
evil, and between the entire rornijjtion of man, is evidenced by 
this, that the wicked adversary, (Zechariah iii. 1), as expressed 
m the names Satan, oidtSoXo:, dvny.il'xivo;^ xmrnynpog, unites the cha- 
racter of an accuser with the disposition of a seducer and tempter. 
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§ 119. PCmSHMBKI Am) JUSIIOB. 

The intefnal penal oonditioiiof the nimer and mM world is, 
hy the wOl of God, confirmed and maintained by an external 

one. Gen. iii. 16-19; iv. 11, 12; vi, 13. For together witJi 

tliis threefold development of sin, as recorded in primitive his- 
tory, there is also unfolded, in a threefuU manner, the penal 
justice of God, and this by particular and characteristic marks. 
But the measure of suflehng must never be taken as a stand- 
ard for estimating persond guilt or innocence, John ix. 1-3; 
Lnke xiii. 1-5. Wiih reference to their oooaflbn through sin^ 
and as ordamed testimomes agamst m, all temporal affliedons 
are IKvine pumshments ; but with roBpect to their ultimato aim 
for exciting a higher life, and for kindling aversion to sin and 
worldly-mindednoss, and for inciting revolt against sin, they 
hocomo benctit3 oi JJivine probation and chubliMriu nt, Psalm 
xxxiv. 19-22, 2 Cor. xu. 7, Hob. xii. 5-12, liev. iii. 19, and 
bring with them especial opportunities and oocattODS for mani- 
feeting the word of God in Christy John iz. 8. 

g 120. Sm AB FDNISHMKirc. 

If God, on the other hand, efifeets such a connenon of the 
internal and external life as leads to reactiions of conscience after 
the fall of man took place, and which are sustained by external 
institutes tor judicial incjuiry and punishment, but, at the same 
time, admits a proportional incapacity to return to a higher 
stage of hfe, and begets a natural incitation to continue in 
the sinM one> then it foUows that each sncoeeding sin im- 
me&tely becomes a punishment to its predeoessor. For a 
striving after absolute sell^ and fer agreement with self, is in- 
nate in the raisonal ereatnre ; whereby he enters mto the direct 
consequence and self-maintonancc of sin. By virtue of a Di- 
vine law man is (Compelled to retract bin either by regret, re- 
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pentanod, and conrersion, from its very beg^xmiog and principle, 
or else to persevere in its eourse for his own punishment. The 

state of servitude in sin, John viii. 34, that of insensibility for 
good, Epbes. ii. 1, 5, of spiritual blindness, Eplies. iv. 18, 
Komans i. 24, 28, and of spiritual incapiicity for comprehending 
the word of God, Mark iv. 12, Acts of the Apostles xxviii. 26, 
John viii. 43, 47, is in an especial manner to be regarded as 
iMUikhment. 

Remark. By no kind of Divine pnniahment, tempoiarilj in- 
flicted, is the sinner excluded from the reach of the grace and 
mercy of God. For the same wisdom and love of God, which 
chastises by the punishment of conscience, and by afflictions, 
constrains man, wliilst allowing sin to follow nj)on sin, to com- 
plete conversion, and whilst impeding a ijilsc, or half, ill-timed 
conversion, Mark iv. 12, still more necessitates him to a true one. 

§ 121. DEATH, 

Aithoiigli the existence of the soul and its life with the body 
is not one and the same in the original and pure state oi man, 
still that which is necessary, violent, uncertain, and painful in 
its becoming entirely unclothed, once for all, (2 Cor. v. 8, 4e,) 
together with all the evils of disease and age, transitoriness and 
the burden of time, Psabn zo,, must be regarded as a mark of 
a natural state of punishment. Genesis in. 19,^) in which we 
have been placed on account of sin, though, at the same time, 
with a distinct regard to our salvation.' 

^ a general sense, the body is the medium for the self-de> 
veloping life of the spiritual soul, and, in this point of view, is 
not a hindering, encumbering, and restraining, but an innate, and 
consequently a permanent exigency. Hence the ancient Jewish 
phOoflophical notion concerning the longing of souls for their ves* 
ture, a longing not to be explained, according to Plato, as if it were 
a decadence and aensoality, or as a punishment, but as a love for 
developing consciousness in existence and action; and hence the 
phfloscphic idea of unhappy and impure spirits, who, by reason of 

B 
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their nakednesa^ have become restless and impaaaioned, and strag- 
gle after embodini^t and individuality. On the other hand, the 
second yiew, yh. that the body is the just encumbrance of the 
spirit, can only be admitted in so far as the soul, by the abuse of 
its spirituality, and its own sensual perceptions, is imprisoned in 
sin, 2 Cor. y. 4, hn( iw tp «ki$w/ «rtid^(/u» fiagvbfum. But even in 
this state we long, as the apostle immediately adds, rather to 
be clothed upon,'' than to be unclothed; so that unclothing death 
is of eviL There was neither pdg»s nor " unclothing^' for origi- 
nal man, although he was of the earlJi. Hence we may assume, 
howerer it may be, that coiporeality, which in itself is perishable, 
gradually or by paroxysms, as it has been said, shall be glorified 
and perfected. The death to which Adam was subjected, must at 
all eyents haye been of a different kind, or the mortality of which 
he partook must at least liave been different from that death to 
which he was condemned by Diyine judgment. From the woids 
of Paul, fp» xarmrSp rh ^fnrl» M f^f we look to a promised 
change or transformation of man's original earthly condition, since 
it is declared " unto dust ahalt thou return." The author otApost» 
OonstH, does not therefore directly contradict himself, when he 
says, on the one hand, fwax^ /mv j«r/r ^ i^j l^mit m^ng ilk n 
rwi ^wtimuff 7, 1, and likewise 7, 1 8, SoMtreu $ntmfytiyi rmt mnf 
fw, and, on the other, that there are diyerse kinds of death, a x»rA 
Yv^/upr dfM#, an «g i^nfiw>3if dXXor|/w. In the primeyal w<»ld, says 
the Book of Wisdom i. 1 3, ii. 23, death was only possible^ " for God 
made not death;" through the enyy of the deyil death became an 
objectiye power and entered into the worid. Original principles 
in themselyes are free from mortality — smr^w «} yi^f. It Is 
only sinners who have, as it were^ inyited, incited, and impor- 
tuned death. Howeyer dark these doctrines are^ still it is certain 
that the question does not merely concern spiritual death, but 
turns on tiie bias of evil for non-being, and the desire to frus- 
trate and viokte all existence, and thus relates to the introduc- 
tion of corporeal death. Against these modem expositors of the 
New Testament, who concede (only in its subjediye relation,) 
that death, which was ordained and natural in the primeyaJ 
world, is unnatural, and as such is a punishment for sin and its 
consequences, Erabb defends, and webelieye correctly, its objeo- 
tiye bearing. See his Doctrine of Sin and Deafk, Hamb. 1836, 
pp. 195-203. 

* As a dissolution (Antku^^, 2 Tim. iv. 6,) of the entirely tem- 
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poral and penal state, and as the teniuuatiuii of sinful develop- 
ment in this world, death itself may be regarded as a beneficial 
dcliveraiice, Roni. vi. 7, and if viewed as a passage to judgment, 
Heb, ix. 27, how much more is it a benefit in another point of 
view, Phil. i. 21; nevertheless the dead are doubtless the blcpsed, 
and death, in shortj a justifying and sanctifying deliverer, and is, 
on the onu liand, rather the medium of a crisis and of chastise- 
ment, of a consummatioii and redemption : and, on the other, an 
evil from which man shall be deHvered, John vi. 47, 51; viii. 51. 

§ 122. DESTRUCTION OF THB SOUL. 

But If the soul, hemg dependent on its Creator, does not 
possess absolnto immortality, 1 Tim. vi. 16, compare Ecclesias. 
xii. 7, this at least is cei-tain, that it has been created and con- 
stituted to participate in eternal life, and if it must lose its true 
self-life in proportion as it is deserted by truth, love, and bless- 
edness, it follows that as sin increases^ the soul &oes destruction 
in hell or its death; Matt. z. 28; Bev. zz. 15. 

S 123. CONCLUSION OF THE DOCTliLNE OF DSATH. 

Combined with the consciousness of salvation in Christ, there 
is, at the same time^ a well-gronnded assnniption that the whole 
national and earthly life of man, without the presenong salt 
which is imparted to it hy Christianity, would he in a state of 

continual dissohition, and under the dominion of the devil, and 
entirely resigned to the power of death. ^ 

' According to Hebrews ii. 1 4, death is the power of the devil, 
not merely in so far as he kills by means of seduction, but also in- 
asmuch as he imprisons in sin, tli rough the fear of death, those sin- 
ners who already deserve it. Otlierwise I am unable to inter- 
pret the sentence hoyjy i'nat oo-jXt!a;, words, which, as Bleek has 
shown, have a connective relation. According to Romans v. 14, 
17, death reigns over the race of Adam ou account of sin. But 
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since dying ia not free but of neeesritj, and under whieb, those 
even are comprehended who are no longer living under the domi- 
nion of the prince of this world and of sin, so death is an independ* 
ent power, a last enemy, 1 Cor. xt. 26^ 55, and one with £bde^ 
or if distinct^ yet will be, immediately after the devil, (Rev. zx. 
10,) cast into the second death, or lake of fire, (verse 14*) A re- 
lation which is mythdogioally represented in the so-eslled gospel 
of Nicodemus. 
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PART THE THIfiD. 



OF bALVATION. 
§ 124. CAUSE* 

The original oanse of our salTation^ in Christ, is not Jesns of 

Nazarotli, in his human manifestation and ministry, but the 
eternal philanthropy of God, Jolm iii. 16, IJolm iv. 9, Titus 

iii. 4, which sent the Only Begotten, and iiath given hmi up and 
** made us accepted in the Beloved," Ephes. i. 4, 6. God is 
Saviour, Tit. iii. 4. And, again, the IKvine good-will toward 
men, Luke ii. 14, is realised through that wbioh is repeatedly 
expressed oonceming the revealed Christ, Matt. iii. 17; for 
neither the totality of sinful men, nor Abraham, nor Ua\id, 
who proved a blessing to the tj-pical people, Isaiah Iv, 3, nor 
human works and merits in general, Titus iii. 5, have so pleas- 
ed God as to redeem the world. 

* 2wr)jj/'a ffw^sri', Xur^uei;, and aToXxtrgugig, it is true, sometimes 
especiaUy signify a full and final redemption of certain godly 
members, as well as the whole people, 1 Cor. {. 30, Eplies. i. 14?, 
2 Tim. iv. 18, or they especially signify redemption from the guilt 
of sin, Hcb. ix. 12, Ephes. i. 7, or in other passages, as in Acts 

iv. 12, Luke ii. 38, lleb. ii. 10, they Hii^rnify generally a Divine 
liberation of the chosen people frnm tlicir nnRiiitable condition, 
or their elevation into that state whereunto they were railed; 
and the idea of a miraculous Divine act exceeding all expcrta- 
tion and undci ^t aiidinnf, (1 Cor. ii. 9,) so entirely belongs to thai 
of redemption, that the ^eptuagint at once translates nonn* 
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Jeremiah xxxi. 22, tmn^fa. The words x^^i K'^^t diujvio;, 
all apply either to a certain part of salvation, or to the whole. 



§ 125. COMMENCEMENT Aim COMHiETIOH. 

Eedemption does not commence with the appearance of Jesus 
upon eartli, or ^^ itli the fulfilment of prophecies which point to 
the personal Kedeemer, inasmuch as the entire Divine pre-ad- 
ministration and preservation of the world must have been per* 
fectly oonfi>nnable to the everlasting decree of salvation " be- 
fore the world," 1 Cor. ii. 7, Ephes. i. 4; iii. 9, 11. For 
even the manner in which God punished the first sin, Genesis 
iii., besides the law of preservation, and the decree of Divine 
forbearance. Genesis viii. 21, 22, together with the founding of 
civil hfe (cap. ix.); but particularly tlie calling of Abraham, up- 
on his &ith, and the founding a promise, Romans iv., GaL iii. 
16, the separation of Israel by a legal pedagogy. Gal. liL 23, 
Bomans vii. 4, the overlooking and tolerance of sin, Eomans 
iii. 25, the manifold address of God to the fathers by the pro- 
pliets, Heb. i. 1; the scattering of the Jews nmong the heathen, 
and the preservation of the mother country under various dy- 
nasties, np to the period of John's testimony; the birth and 
finished work of the Lord, and np to the founding of the first 
Christian community, all are &cts of a preparative redemp- 
tion, and effects of a Divine decree of salvation. But this dc> 
creo was first iully realized in tlie world wlii'ii the Sun of God 
came, Gal. iv. 4; was perfected by his deatli and resurrection; 
and was manifested through the Holy JSpuit, in the hearts of 
the first believers for the forming of a church. This state of 
things, however, only indicates the founding of salvation, and 
many of its devebpments, but leaves the Cbristian sliU to hope 
for Christ.* 

* Accordingly, tlio exposition of the Cliristian scheme of salva- 
vation consists in the four following doctrines, namely, The 
founding salvation upon the person of Christ ; The appropriation 
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of salvation through the grace of the Holy Spirit; fellowsliip in 
salvation; and finally, the completion of the same. 



SECTION THE FIRST. 

SALVATION FOUNDED ON THE PERSON OF THE 

REDEEMER. 

§ 126. TH£ ^SSIAH. 

Jesus is the Christy 1 John ii. 22, Jesus of Nazareth; bom 
of Mary, in the city of David, Luke ii. 1 1 ; who came out of 
Galilee unto Jordan^ and of whom John the Baptist bore wit- 
ness, John i. 6, 19; ''who went ahout dobg good/' and 
preaching peace; who was anointed by God with the Holy 
Ghost and with power, Acts x. 38; crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, andrai^iod again the third day; seen after liis resurrection 
forty days. Acts i. 3, 1 Cor. xv. 6, " of those who had been with 
him/' and, after his visible removal from the earth, was publicly 
proclaimed at Jerasalem on the day of Pentecost; this Jesus is 
the veritable descendant of David/ tiie Son of G^od manifested in 
the flesh; the holy servant of God, Acts iii. 13, iv. 27, 30; the 
Saviour (trmijo^ Luke ii. 11); the Messiah, or Christ and Lord, 
Acts ii. i3ti, of whom all the prophets hear witness ; who did not 
come for the carnal deliverance of Israel according to the tiesh, 
but, according to prophecy, for the gathering together of the 
spiritual Israel, and for the redemption of the world. 

^ Romans i. 3, r«D ytvcfihou CTf^imrct Aau^ xara <rd^xa x. X. an 

apostolical passage which has hccn totally disregarded by 
Strauss, in his Leben Jesu KrU, Bearb., i. p. 126, and cannot be 
forthwith dismissed with the remark, p. 128. — Son of David is 
equivalent to Messiah ; compare 2 Tim. ii. 8. 
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§ 127. SUBMISSION AND SELF-ABASBMSNT. 

This true Christ came into the world by virtue oi a Divine sub- 
mission of the Son of God, conjointly with tliat ot a soU-renun- 
oiation and sell-abasement, John ^."16; Phil. ii. 6;» Gal. iv. 4; 
2 Cor, viii. 9, But not after the maimer in which every humaa 
appeamnoe upon eariJi is related to primitive hmnau nature as an 
abasement; bat God gave his only begotten Son, or Mb own 
Son, as a reconciling manifestation of humanity in union with 
Divinity. For since He came, not to judge hut to reconcile, it 
behoved him to come deprived of the mnjcsty which ho had with 
the Father, John xvii. 5, and which was liis own; or he was 
bound to appear in no other condition than in one of servitude, 
and to manifest his gloiy in a human, legal, and sn£fenng state 
of obedience, and to be glorified by the Father. Hence the 
abasement of the Son of God is not a merely moral one, but is, 
at the same tune, conditional, and included in his incarnation ; 
and this in such a wa}^ that in the moral act of his ohedjcnce, 
even unto his death on the cross, that same free act of mercy is 
ever humanly repeated; through wliich obedience he was espe^ 
oially, in a diviiie manner, offered np. 

I For a good exposition of this passage by Stein, see TheoU, 
Stud, und Krit, 1837, p. 1 27. hfio^f>ti Scow may be &rther 

elucidated by wktlMiof Xv, 2 Cor. viii. 9, and iaurov ixfm<n,fugpiji»Miktu 
Xa/3wy by i^dtx*^^*' There is in the life of the Redeemer no com- 
mencing point for a morally free renunciation of the uncon- 
ditional enjoyment and use of his gloiy, which was not the com- 
mencemout of his existence in the actual form of a servant; 
consequently, upon the whole, the doctrine of the New Testament 
will be found to indicate that the incarnation is included in the 
condition of self-abasement. If we desire, however, to mark the 
distinct stages of this humihation, (perhaps upon the grounds of 
Phil, ii.), they may be stated as follows : 1 st, His entrance into 
the Me^g afjia^ria: united with the possibility of his glory being mis- 
taken; 2d, His being reckoned among the tmnsgressors, Luke 
xxii. 37> 
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§ 12S. HUMANITY. 

Meanwhile, if Christ has, on the one hand, not hnmbled 

himself for the ilhision of his glory, but rather for manifesta- 
tion, yet for a saving revelation of the same, then, on the other 
hand, his human existence itself is neither an illusion nor a mere 
semblance (1 John iv. 1-3, 2 John 7), but veritable hnman 
nature. True, in reference to his corporeality, because he was 
bom and died^' hungered and thirsted, sufoed want and pain;* 
not less true in regard to spirit and mind, for he increased in 
wisdom, and was subject to the alternations of pleasure and dis- 
pleasure, joy and grief; was tempted, Heb. iv. 15; Matth. iv. 
1;* struggled, and became obedient, Heb. v. 8; Phil. ii. 7-8; 
Luke xxii. 44. It behoved him to become man in order to be 
Mediator, 1 Tim, ii. 5, and ransom man from death, Heb. ii. 
14, 17, because all the redeeming acts upon which salvation 
was to be grounded, depended upon his participating in human 
nature ; and because the condition of salvation in tlie redeemed 
thfuiselves could only be a brotherhuod with the first bom, and 
must consist in being conformed to his image, liom, viii. 29. 

* The expression yiji(^^af ^avdroVf Heb. ii. 9, does not, probably, 
relate to any view that impairs the truth of Christ's death, but 
is to be taken (as in Mark ix. 1) as TsT^av XafSsTv ':)amrou, or simply 
for ^a*iiv. In like manner, u-rvJjmz, found in the Sibylline oi*acles, 
cannot be considered as expressing merely apparent death. 

' Differing on this point, like others, and confounding the sin- 
ful ■7d':)oi with pure natural instinct and necessities, Clemens of 
Alex, remarks, Strom, vi. p. 276, i^ayt yd^ ou btd ro <rc!;/*a, di/vdt4,si 

btam^ dfity.u boTc^ov boxriSti rmg ouTi)¥ Ttpatt^SK^ou b^ika^w oOri; 6t 
aTa^a-rXw; dcraS^; ^r, i/g h nuikv traft/eiutrai rtivrifMt ^-oSjjr/xiy, ouri ri^cv^ 
uxrt-t xi-Ttj 3S.X. It appears also that the opinion entertained by Daub, 
{Ju<L Isch. ii.) on the relation of the idea of duty to Christ and 
to love, in his excellent treatise, Oesetz und Evangelium, docs not 
entirely accord with the biblical doctrine of the u-raMn of Christ, 
s The historical foundation of the evangelical narrative of the 
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temptation of Jesus beoomes ao much the more secure, when we 
compare the relation of the summary sketch given by Hark i. 
13, with the developed one contained in the two other synoptical 
gospels. The same Spirit which John saw descend upon Jesus^ 
led him into the wilderness^ that he might be tempted of the 
devil (On the Spirit, in this point of view, see § 181.) The 
consciousness of being the Redeemer, the promised one, has, up 
to this point, attained its full development; and now, with refo- 
renoe to the precise mode of Messianic action and suffering, his 
consciousness must be more flilly determinated. His desire for 
glory, for unencumbered deliveninoe and happiness^ for his ma- 
nifestation to all people, and to be acknowledged as without of* 
fence, is just as possible and actual in him, as his aversion to the 
oppoutei Earthly Messianic dignity was not» therefore^ in all 
who cherished it, a carnal and seculur one. Still less was there 
in the representation of Christ aught that was untrue or' sinful; 
but into eveiy element of its realization he saw the prince of this 
worid enter, and in each element of that desire and this aversion 
he perodved how the flesh, the worid, and Satan threatened to 
intermingle. Here this susceptive life ever shut itself against, 
and separated itself from, evil and false divinity. The incompen-< 
sable distinction between the spiritual, the carnal, and secular 
course of the Messiah, entered into his consciousness^ and his 
humiliating, lingering, unpaiiUeled Divine way of suffering dis- 
closed itself. In no other mode could the Redeemer be tempted ; 
and in this way he must needs be tempted. The human finite 
consciousness of which he thus partook had its echoes^ Luke 
xii. 50, John xii. 27; but they did not destroy the assurance 
which certified to that consdousness (John xiv. 30) that the 
coming Prince of this world "had nothing in him." 



1 129. WITHOUT sm. 

As the human condition was ordained upon sin entering into 
the world, so, for the same reason, the Son of God partook 
of ihe human condition, (Bomans viii. 3, ofjuowfjuan aa^og 
ofAttgriotg).^ But tliis fellowship with humanity sufiering on 
account of sin, was in him purely one of suffiaring, never one of 
sin. He had no spontaneous experience of sin^ 2 Cor. v» 21^ 
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nor was he ever under the bias of sin, 1 John ii. 5; and al- 
though in sulibring ho surpassed all men, yet witli more j>erfect 
truth than the prophet or than Zion, he silently appropriates 
the leality of the Lamentation (i. 12); and although he was, as 
far as possible, enticed in every way to participate in fellowship 
with world-sin, yet did he, on the one hand, for the first and 
only time in Instory, most perfectly satisfy all the moral claims 
on humanity which God ever raised cither by the gift of reason 
or by his Word ; and, on the other hand, for the first time, 
couhrmed them ; whilst he was a living and pure model of that 
conduct which is pleasing to God, 1 Pet. ii. 21, and developed 
himself, ''yet without sin,"' Ueb. iv. Id, inasmuch as he was 

bom without any evil propensity.* 

' These passages, as well as others, 2 Cor. v. 21, A/utgrtuf 
itft/qA Gal iii. 13, ytiA/M\ns — xmrdfct Heb. iv. 15, tufuta^n^eu 
ra^ kAvukui compare v. 2, 7, viL 27, ix. 2% Ijc honfw 
k/tafn^s, — are misunderstood if they should lead to the con- 
clusion thai the Redeemer, as man and as High Priest, appro- 
priated anfulness and was personally conscious of it Either, 
as Ullman remarks, ^m/m, Rom. viii. 3, relates to sA^, but not 
to 4t^Mifr/«c: God sent his Son, so that he resembled man who was 
a sinner; or, according to TertuUian de came ChrisH, 16: Eigo, 
inquis, si nostram induit, pecoatriz fiiit caro GhristL Noli 
constringere ezplicahilem sensum: and previously; quod ipsa, 
non peccatrix, caro Ghristi ejus fyat par, cujus erat peccatum ; 
genere, non vitio Adas: quando hino itiam confinnamus, cam 
fuisse caroem in Christo, ciyus natura est in homine peccatrix. 
But as to the other passages, the Epistle to the Hebrews, indeed, 
ascribes to the High Priest of the New Testament a^tim in the 
form of being tempted and of «ttSi», whereby He alone was 
capable of sympathy; but not in the form of AfiMgrkt, which 
might have necessitated him to sacrifice vtfl I6mc iifiagriae. Nay, 
according to Hebrews vii. 28, He was exempt from idl the 
nm of the legal High Priest. But had he been nauAe sin, became 
curse, and at first appeared not without sin but with it, still 
eveiything testifies, (inasmuch as this freedom from sin is directly 
affirmed), its manifestation only, in his suffering on the cross pro- 
portioned to sin. 

* In the truth of His sinlessness is included the truth of His 
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thinking faculty, or His freedom from the imperfections of error, 
misconception, want of faith, and superstition. See particularly 
UUman on the sinlessncss of Jesus, 4th section, entitled /7i/5frc7ice« 
in relation to the teaching and work of Jesus. The finiteness and de- 
velopment of His liuman perception is not abrogated by the Logos 
having been incarnated in Him. His Divine knowledge was only 
active and efiicient in iiim and bv Him, in confonnity with liis 
human nature. As omniscience, His knowledge is to be under- 
stood as being in part only potential and in part teleological. It 
was necessary that there should be something He did not know, 
Matthew xxiv. 36, o'lbu: oici*; Mark xiii. oii, oio^ o d /j,^ 6 
crari}^; compare Acts i. 7. The sect of the Agnceta} might cor- 
rectly teach, that not knowing, especially when conscious of it, 
is not ignorance. 

• The Hedeemer liiiasclf was the most competent witness of 
His own sinlessnesa and specific originality, inasmuch as He, 
(who was before all saints and nobles, whether connected with or 
apart from testamentary' religion, and who was the most incontest- 
able and undeniable image of Divine truth and purity), never in 
any way concealed His humanity, weakness, and dependence; 
yet never confessed to being sinful and in need of redemption, or 
either of them. His coming to baptism cannot possibly be con- 
strued into a confession of sin; for the united accounts which 
guarantee the fact, testify, at the same time, that baptism in His 
case did not signify a transition out of a sinful state into a pure 
and sinless one, but tbut of a concealed Messianic life into a public 
one, — sec § 131. If in any one degree He had participated in 
carnal propensity, and thus in actual sin, without perceiving and 
acknowledging it, then, on the one hand. He would morally and 
intellectually liave been far inferior to many prophets, psalmists, 
and Greek and Roman sages, before whom the Divine Law or 
ideal of humanity floated with such majestic fulness, that they 
must iiave rejected its moral being and becoming; and, on the 
other hand, He must again (insomuch as He claimed to be the 
only begotten, the Mediator, the way, the truth, and the life, 
because truth and faithfulness are the bond and condition of all) 
He must, we say, rather have been a nicudacious or fanatical 
deceiver of men, and not " God with us," not a Nathanael of Na- 
tli.tnaeis. Cotnpare my sermon entitled Personl. Werili geltend 
zii niachen ist tSache der Dmnuih, in the collection published, 
1^)38, p. 38. 
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§ 130. HOLY BIBTH. 

But tbe exoeption of Josiis Christ from sin can only be 
regarded as complete and adequate to redeem firom adn when 
such exception b original. Allibong^ Christ himself^ and the 
apostles only indireody, in their pnhHo teaching maintain the 

supernatural^ holy orip^in of i lis humanity, namely, when assert- 
ing that Ho " came from the Father into tlio world," passed 
out of a Divine state into a human one, and that " the fiilness 
of the Godhead dwelt in Him bodily," — ^yet, from the inmost 
centre of this testimony, (and especially from fiuth in the Savionr 
as the only begotten, and as being arbhei^ypal,) there emanates 
an especial authority for the original Christian narratives di- 
rectly affirming His mliiLeiilous conception; admiitiug even that 
we ought not to concn de to these narrations an liistorical cha- 
racter and value equal to that accorded to the ^ts of the public 
life of Jesus. The original sinlessness of the second Adam is 
oonseqiiently distinct in kind from that of the first; ht, besides 
Hb snpematuial generation, the smlessness of Christ is con- 
ditionated by his union with the Divine nature. 

* The suj:>ei natural birth of Jesus is defended by Origen, c. 
CeU. lib. i. c. 9, partly on the grounds of its innocence or moral 
supcrnaturalness ; partly on the analogies of nature, and espe- 
cially on that of the origin of the liiirnan race. On the other 
hand, tlic natural view (althougk m a different way from Cer- 
inthus, Theodorct. Hcsr. fab. comp. lib. v. c. 11) appears com- 
bined with the supernatural one as laid down by Schleier- 
macher, Glaubendehre, ii. p. 73, who, moreover, expressly re- 
marks, p. 74-, "it would be fruitless to deprive those narrations 
of their literal and historical character merely because a genera- 
tion apart froni male co-operation is inadmissible; for, under 
any circumstances, wc must still allow a supernatural genera- 
tion." But this theologian is in error when he maintains, (ac- 
cording to Strauss, in the work referred to above, in a manner 
80 conclusive that the Huhject is exhausted), that "the same rea- 
son which renders a merely natural generation insufficient, 
renders a partial abrogation of the same also insufficient. Be 
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the historical value of the namtive in question what it may, the 
sense is this: the Redeemer was begotten without any commu- 
nication of a sinful nature, not because He may have received it 
qutmUiaiweiif only from tiie woman, but because He may have 
received it apart from the co-operation of the egoistic sexual 
instinct, only by means of the maternal sensibility and creative 
spirit Sehletermacher supposes the generation to have been su- 
pernatural, yet not one out of nature, but in it. At all events^ 
the natural activity or passivity of the genitor, aoeordi ng to this 
view, must be regarded as changed, restrained, or animated, if 
the creative act of God intervene therein; and it is only in the 
Biblical narmtive that this quoKtaiive peculiar generation seeks 
and finds its representation, and without such representation it 
would neither have been discerned, nor conceived, nor taught in 
the church. The tendency of the narrative, conectly understood, 
does not by any means lead to the mystical dogma of the sinlesa* 
ness of our Lord's mother. 

* Erabb avows his opposition to this tenet in his Leikm von der 
SSnde tmd vom Tode^ ie»y p. 234, seq. But in this he overlooks, 
Istf That the question only turns on the original sinlessness of 
Christ; 2(%, That the indeterminato possibility not to sin, as it 
was peculiar to the first Adam, is something quite distinct from 
the deteiminate freedom of the second Adam to do the Divine 
will, and that the Godhead of Christ, if it shall not be separated 
from His humanity, as is done by the Nestorians, includes a free 
necessity for His holy and pure human development. The quee* 
tion cannot here be concerning pliyaical necessity which is not 
freei The exclusive poterai non pecoare sufiiees only to indicate 
the first Adam. 



§131. THE AKODITINa VITH THE HOLT 8PIB1T. 

If in a certain rop^on of the most ancient Jmlii/in^ Christ^ 
ianity the onliro perleetiuii oi the true Messiah and llie peculiar 
umon of Jesus mih. the Di\iue nature was derived irom an in- 
spiration unparalleled in its kind and degree, yet were there not 
wanting motives £>r this either in the prophetical or evange- 
lioal testament. Whatever had always qualified those who 
were especially called to co-operate either by speech or action 
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towards the preservation and cultivation of the people of God, 
was a proportional coraiuuiiion of the Divine Spirit, see § 84, 
p. 189. There was a certain hoc6ox^ of the prophetic Spirit, 
2 Kings ii, 9, 15. The unity in this sequence was the Spirit 
of the Mesfflali itself 1 Peter i. 2. Or if X^smu, in Has passage^ 
shall only be taken objeotively, still the great prophet and king 
wlio completed the entire series, must possess Divine perfection, 
and equipment in a higher, — in the highest degree, Isaiah xi. 1 . 
Herein consisted his anointing. Acts x. 38, r^m^ olvto¥ q ^;oV 
TvtvfioiTi ay^feo Kai^vvdyiiii. And, in fact, prior to the time that 
John the Baptist saw the Spirit descend and remain upon Him^ 
Jesus performed no Messianic act, and did not reveal bis glory 
in ihe work of salvation ; and tberem John reco(^nised in that 
fact that He was the Son of God to whom the Spirit was 
" not given by measure," because Ho also should baptize with 
the Spirit, John i. 33, iii. 34. Inmicdiately upon this it is 
recorded by the other Evangelists, that He was led by the Spu>it 
into the wilderness, there to undergo the Messianic probation. 
But this especial anointing of Jesus with the Holy Spirit and 
with power, in no way contradicts His generation and birth by 
the Holy Spirit, far less that He was the Only Begotten, the Son 
of God, and that the Logos became man in Him; as if tlie one 
made the other superfluous^ and as if such a birth lefl no sus- 
ceptibility nor necessity for such a consecration of the Spii it. The 
determmateness which the human nature of Jesus had already re- 
ceived at birtli through union with the Godhead/ did not exclude 
its own peculiar development. But this devek>pment itself, (up 
to the point when hi^ consciousness of being the Eedeemer en- 
tirely realized itself in thost^ contacts which His spiritual lite 
received partly from the word of God, and partly &om tlie 
smfiil world), this development, we say, was of another kind 
than it appears from this point; a view, according to which, doubt- 
less, the period when Jesus was baptized, and the entbe separt^ 
tion of His public and concealed. His quiescent and active 
Messianic liie would appear to be necessary. 
' Compare my 2W. Stvdiw^, 1 15-25 and 13d. 
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* Faith in the Divine hnmanitj of the Redeemer has certain* 
\j been preserved from any eaaential disfigurement hj the to- 
talitj of the ancient oecumenical fonnuls, and through their 
ei^anation and justification contained^ for example^ in thei>ia- 
lo^uM and SyS^ogUm of Theodoret tHie church, by her setting 
aside the Monophysitic doctrine, preserved the truth of the Nes- 
torian view, and by her rejection of the Nestorian tendency al- 
lowed the truth contained in Cyril's doctrine The ethical sig- 
nification and eflicacy of Christian supematuxalism was admit* 
ted by Nestorius, and with perfect justice; whilst^ however, he 
admitted the mere union between the Logos and man, and neglec- 
ted their mutualinteipenetration andoneness^ he appeared almost 
to phice Jesus only under the sustaining influence of the Logos; 
and thus what corresponded to such a doctrine could easily ao- 
quire on the side of anthropology,, a Pelagian tendeni^. Hence 
the contradiction became requisite. On the other hand, the abso- 
lute supematuialism of Eutyches and the Honophysites^ regarded 
merely as an astonishing marvel, is deprived of all ethical opera- 
tion, of all human mediation, and must, consequently, be adjust- 
ed in the same way as has been done by Leo and Theodoret. 
NevertheleBS a certain Monophysitic view has popularly prevafled 
even in the Western Churdi, which is still recognised among 
Roman Catholic Christians* i 0. they term Jesus at once, the 
Ghfacious God, the (gracious Lord God; — hence^ in this point of 
view, we need not be surprised that CQirist's mediating effioaiiiy 
recedes^ and is ascribed to other names and beings, as» for ex- 
ample^ to the Virgin; nor need we marvel that the church con- 
sidered as supernatural humanity between Christ and the natural 
man, negotiates, and inclusively with Him, effects divinely human 
mediations. But even apart from this, the church theory of 
John of Damascus assumes the Lutheran doctrine of a communi- 
cation of qualities in its most developed form, and to such an 
extent^ that the human is absorbed by the Divine, or partially 
occupies its place. In return, the reformed doctrine and the 
xiMc promulged l»y the Gieesen theologians only offer a signifi* 
cant protest^ in order to afford human development ample spaca 
Until the time of Schleiermacher, who on this point has given 
the question an important turn, it is undeniable that the ethico- 
psychological explanations have been too much neglected for the 
sake of the physico-logical ones. The two analogies of glowing 
iron, and of the unity of the human person in the soul and body 
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which liad been already used by Theodoret, and are at all times 
applicable, fire scarcely able to explain anythinc: "whatsoever. 
Wc nmf>t ilierefore betake ourselves to the re^-iou of freedom 

O 

and reason. We must not previously take into consideration the 
oneness of the soul and body, and only admit that the human 
spirit enters into direct union with the logos. The earliest ca- 
tholic divines, Irena3Us, Tertullian, Origcn, even Athanasius and 
the two Grcgories, were on this right track before the dispute 
arose concerning the two natures. Tlie idea of theanthropy was 
explained by them through the idea of man abstractedly viewed, 
and particularly with reference to his destiny. The Logos always 
appertained to man ; ^fo^oin^jig was man's destiny ; his entire hu- 
manity was spiritually nurtured by the logos, it expected its in- 
carnation, and through the same was included again with God 
the Father. Although but little regarded, Orijxcn especially 
renders the imitv of the human soul of Jesus with the losfoa 
conceivable (as one existing before the incarnation) and through 
it, the possible embodiment, that is, the Son of Man as Aurotropa, 
a-jTo-jio^j in short, the God-man; whilst, at the same time, he 
rnakf's use, analogically, of the passage 1 Cor. vi. 17; " He that 
is joined unto the Lord is one spirit." De. Princ. ii. 6, 3; com- 
pare Domer's Eniivickluiirjsgesdtichte der Lehre von der Person 
ChriMi, Slc, Stuttg. 1839, pp. 53-81. There is a natural divinity 
belonging to the human spirit, apart from which we cannot con- 
ceive the ungodliness and unhappiness of fjillen man. The Di- 
vinity of the second Adam, through wlio.se fellowsliip and pro- 
mise we shall all be made partakers of the Divine nature, 2 Peter 
i. 4, is indeed something quite distinct; but if the capacity for 
Divinity in humanity did not pertain to the idea of human- 
ity, it would be impossible to comprehend what the latter either 
is or could be. The true Christian, the child of God, lives in 
Crod and God in him; whoever cleaves to the Lord is one spirit 
with him; here the Divine and Imman nature is again united; 
but then the union is one effected through Christ, and yet, as 
such, is incomplete. The language of the Christian is, " I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me." This is a true and va- 
lid analogy of the personal unity of the Redeemer's divine and 
human nature. The distinction between the Divine will reveal- 
ing itself in human life, and the human will ailo\s iiig itself to be 
Divinely determinated is in him continually annulled by this 
immutable tendency of the one will and the otiier. In Jesus 

S 
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there is not the mere ainleainess of the first Adsm as mm his na* 
tare before the ISiB, Vat it is the predetennined (foreovduned, 
1 Peter i. 20), sinlessness of the onlj begotten, in whom the 
Father will reveal himself, as redeemiiig, in the Son. He at* 
tains a oonedoaanees partly of his species, partly of his indivi- 
duality, no otherwise than by becoming objectively eonsdoos of 
his species as a sinful on^ and beooming aware of the distinc- 
tion between Ins speeies, as the Son of Han, and that of the 
children of Adam. This self-consdoasness is the continual op- 
eration of the logos, incarnated in him, the e&act of his peooliar 
origin, his prooeeding from the Father. Hence a holy develop- 
ment <^ the life of Jesus is absolutely neoessary, yet it is not one 
of compulsion, nor a necessity which merely leaves a semblance 
of human fkeedom in obedienea Those who aie conscious of be- 
ing incited by the Spirit of God unto a good work, and in any 
given instanoe to be incapable of rinning, are at the same 
time conscious of the fullest fteedom. When Jesus says i/^ Sir 
IgyAJ^tAat, John ix. 4, he is in a condition of the most per- 
fect freedom. If the personal Divine humanity of the Re 
deemer excludes the poBsibility sin, still it does not exclude 
the participation of the Divine in the finite, and in a successive 
series of conditions. The Redeemer affirms both, " We testify 
that we do know, and which ve have seen," and at the same time. 
The Son knows not the day." He confesses both, that "All 
power in heaven and earth is given unto me^" and that Hie 
Father is greater than I." For the consciousness of God in 
Christ's self-consdoasness (although it is Sot only a oonsdous- 
ness of God, but is at the same time a Divine consciousness) is 
acquainted with His power, glory and wisdom, iu such a manner 
that it is at the same time acquainted with its gracious self-limi- 
tation, or with its limitation to revelations and demonstrations in 
the humanity of existenosi It is indeed the Godhead of his con- 
sciousness which effects and represents the infallibility and suf- 
fiden<^ of his utterances and actions; but then it is the God- 
head condescending, rocondling, and become human, and, at the 
aame time^ as such, effiscting the limits of its mode of manifesta- 
tion and operation. For a ftiUer explanation of this subject, see 
Sartorius's defence <^ the Lutheran doetrino of the reciprocal 
communication of the attributes of the two natures in Christ, 
in dm Dorpater BeUnl^ m dm ThetU. Wmench* 1 vol pp. 
306 — 84, and Domer on the historical development of Christo- 
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logy, particularly in modem times, Tilb. Zeitschr. f. Theol., 
^ 1835, 4. Compare his History of the Doctnne of the Persori of 
Clii ist frurii the earliest tunes, &c., Stuttg. 183.9, p. 17^, where a 
critical estimate is given of the view taken by Sartorius. 

§ 132. WOilK OF THE B£D££M£B. 

As the persona] Imng ancl state of the Eedeemer was indis- 

pensablo for his saving work, it could only attain its oliject in 
union with this work as a basis for the salvation of the world. 
With regard to salvation as founded upon the person of the Re- 
deemer, it may be considered in a twofold point of view. In 
the first place, the fiedeemer grounds salvation on all those 
preparatives he his elevation to the Father and for the mission 
of the second Paraclete, or through every thing appertaining to 
his work and destiny, wliich belong to his xoX/rwa, (in the old 
ecclesiastical sense of that word). Meanwhile, his ministry, 
after his departure to the Father, ceases not to be the funda- 
mental one for the salvation of individuals, and of nuuikind at 
krge; and striotly speaking, the doctrines of the grace of the 
Holy vSpirit, of the ehnroh, and of the final doom, are at the 
same time those of the Saviour, and of his saving activity, con- 
tinuing in varied relations up to that period, indicated in 1 Cor. 
xv. 28. That is to say, ho continues in his state of glory, liis 
prophetic and sacerdotal ministiy, although in a different manner; 
just as he exercised in a servile state his regal office, althon^ 
in a particular manner. Now the question turns especially on 
the founding of salvation (ceconomia originans), in the first 
sense, or in relation to His work considered as absolntely 
finished. John iv. 34; x\ii. 4. This work is nothing else 
than his self-manifestation and de\'elopment in a sinfiil world, 
and so far, it cannot be considered other^^se, than as operating 
upon and influencing the latter; or we should fiiUy denote by 
this that be hath done the will of hb heavenly Father, John 
iv. 84; or that he has reconciled the world; or, again, that he 
bears witness oi the Uuth, John xviii. 37, for the one ever in- 
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olndes the other. Bat the fundamental work of the Savionr 

may be especially oonoeived under three distinct points of view, * 
as testimony, reconciliation, ami a ] preparatory formation of a 
church.* And to tliis threeiuUl duisiou, the unexceptionable 
classification grounded on Scripture^ of TTis ministry, into the 
prophetic, priestly, and regal, corresponds.' 

^ The life of Jesus probably does not admit of being divided 
duronologically, according to these functions; just as if His recon- 
ciling or propitiating ministiy had first commenced with his spi- 
ritual conflict, in the garden of Oliyes^ or were to he restricted to 
his literal suffering in death. As far as his being " deliTcred 
up," John iii. 16, Romans vm. 32; His becoming poor for our 
a^ke, 2 Cor. viii. 9; His being ytvi/kmt ^ Gal. iv. 4, 
reach, to the same extent* does the reeondliatioii of his testifying 
and typifying life also reach. Death is the culminating point of 
his entire ministiy, and tiiia in such a manner, that his resurrec- 
tion (which is to be regarded as a free return, and as his work 
and will), must ever be taken into account The distinction of 
legal and passive obedience, or of active and passive performance, 
was to be approved, in so far as it resisted the limiting of Christ's 
mediatorial ministiy to the facts of his historical passion ; but this 
distinction led directly into error, when it was at the same time 
desirous of becimiing one of a twofold imputation, and of a double 
redemption. Besides, the contrast of action and passion is on 
the one hand, in its phenomenon and time, engaged in a contin- 
ual transition of the one into the other. His confession, "I am 
He," forms his reproach and death, &c; and, on the other hand, 
the contrast is internally dissolved. The process of the life of 
Jesus, is such a self-manifestation, or self-development in human- 
ity, needing salvation, by means of which the new divine com- 
mon life incorporates its^more and more with the old Adamic 
one, and at the same time, assumes the latter more and more 
into itsell The former is predominantly an action, the latter a 
passion, and both are sinless; both reconcile and both redeem. 
But as long as this process remains incompletei, the Saviour him* 
self, as such, is " not perfected," Hebrews ii. 10, dfdb vvi^n/Uirm 
HXiiuotu. And since he cannot completely effect redemption 
in each relation before his glorification in death, but rather can 
Quly thereby continue to attest his existence, and appropriate 
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to himself humanity, aiul to liunianity himself, so beyond a 
doubt, death is the aim of liis life. From this consummation, 
he primarily draws all men unto himself, John xii. 32; and the 
deepest humiliation will be his exaltation, in which all who 
believe in him, derive from him eternal life, John iii. 1 .5. Hence, 
in that period when ho awakens faith predominantly by word 
and deed, he declares the inadequacy of this mode of operation, 
and the necessity of liis completion, Luke xii. 50. The joint 
operation of Christ, thus perfected, is the redemptioa of the old 
life of man in the creation of a new one. 

Redemption is a reanimation, which, inasmuch as it cannot 
be mai^ical, must be effected by illumination; but before illu- 
mination can operate spiritually by animating, it must operate 
by mortifying the flesh, and it effects the one in and through 
the other. V'ivification itself is justification and sanctification, 
which ideas include, together with the positive one of purity and 
power of love, the negative of exculpation and expiation. For a 
correct view and lucid analysis of the work of redemption, see 
Elaiber in der MetUesL Lehre von der Smde und Erloaang. p. 
495—99. 

' The prepossession chiefly emanating from the school of Emesti, 
as if this threefold view were an arbitrary srl action of Bibhcal 
and figurative signs of Christ's ministry, has Im ( ii weakened by 
several writers, but chiefly, and in the most instructive manner 
by Schleiermacher, UiaubemUhreu. ^ 102, p. 122. Wherever the 
most perfect realization of the idea of an otHce occurs, but by no 
means Avhere a mere analogy of the office exists, there nothing 
should be expressed by a trope. The acknowledged essential 
functions for maintaining the old covenant, were the three above 
named, and this in such :i manner, that the mission of the pro- 
phets, which was always openly maintained, was added to the 
two otlier othces, wliich ofhces, strictly speaking, were both in 
existence before the time of Saul, and this mission was appended 
as a third, completing, mediating, progressing, and purifying 
office ; whilst the office of teaching in the New Testament is the 
primary and fundamental one. The Biblical theology of the Old 
Testament will indicate, first, How far all the actual possessors 
of these dignities, (which probably existed up to the time of Ne- 
hemiah,) were from attaining that perfection with which each of 
them should be exercised at a future time for the salvation of the 
people, according to the individual earlier or later promises. 
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Seoondf It will point out bow * certain union of leveral or all of 
theae dignitiea in one and the same penouy was realised at eveiy 
extraordinttEy period of any new dispensation; and, Mrdiy, How, 
in oonaeqnenooy the structure of the new covenant was able to 
maintain its reUtion to the old, merolj through a prophetic and 
everlasting king, who^ at the same time» should be " a priest after 
the order of Melchisedec." To a certain extent^ in an usurping 
manner, and with an essential disfigurement of each individual 
dignity, this tripHdty had already appeared in personal union. 
JosephuB, whilst commending the good fortune of Johannes Hyf- 
canus, remarks, DeBeUo Jvd» lib. I c 2»p. 81, ed. Lips, r^/a yw» 

«. X. Gompaie also Philo, Ih Vita Mosta, who represents the dig- 
nity of Hoses under the same threefold point of view. 



§ io3. TESTIMONY OF THE TRUTH. 



Tlio saving efficacy of Christ is, in the first place, one that 
testifies and reveals; wherefore* on certain occasion* he states 
his whole vocation to be» that of bearing witness to the truth* 
John zviii. 37, and ascribes entire salvation to the emancipat- 
ing power of the truth j)roceeding from him, Jolin viii. 32. 
This is life eternal, to know the only true God, anfl Josus Christ 
whom ho hath sent, John xvii. 3; and those no longer sin, and 
they become " whole," who have seen and acknowledge him to be 
the true Sa\ioQr, 1 John iii. 6. At all events* the first consi- 
deration is the fbndamental relatbns of the eternal kingdom, 
which being daricened or denied in the world, are brought near, 
typified and evidenced in a new and perfect way to believing 
perception, through him wlio holds those relations hi his hand, 
and constitutes their li\ing centre. The law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth come by Jesus Christ, John i. 17, 
This Deckurer" of Divine things^ verse 18, distinguishes him- 
self as such, in a nianifi)ld pomt of view* fix>m all who* either co- 
temporaneonsly, or preceding or succeeding him* teach the word 
of Qod. Once he Jiad no heavenly kingdom to teach, which, as 
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a mere idea, or as a pfomise, conld olaim the moral powers of 

bis auditors ; but in teaching tbis kingdom, he at the same time 
ri'presents it in its relation to God and to man, bearing witness 
through himself and his work, (Matih. xii. 23; xi. 5,) that the 
hour of the world's redemption is coming, and now is, John v. 25, 
If^^irai &ga, Moi 9U9 WriF «• X.; for it is evideDt that throughout 
all his general doctrines ooncerning the kingdom of God, (as 
they are oontained in the sermon on the mount, and parables,) 
bo only incites humility and ardent desire, but he does not re- 
quire the immediate ei>iJ8ummation of tbis heavenly order, and 
thus it is so much the more natural, that he constitutes himself 
the surety and mediator for entrance into the kingdom, and the 
essential ohjeet of his testimony and of the &ith, whioh he re- 
quires; and all he teaches oonoeming redemption is only true 
and certain as oonneoted with himself. From the purport of 
this testimony, it is evident, that it consists not in word alone, 
but in action and suffering also, and that between both a pecu- 
liar connection subsists, which he partly makes known by avow- 
u]g that be does not hinder, by any imperfection, the £>nnation 
of faith, John iriii. 46; and partly through Uie assurance that 
he would, at a future time, draw all. men nnto himself by his 
consummation on the oross, John xii. 32. If this saving tes- 
timony be ftilfiUed in bis death, Jolm xvii. 4, bo still continues 
it thi*ough tbc glory which be bad witli tlie Fntber, (verse 5, 6<*^a- 
f44f) and through his resurreotiou irom the dead up to the pe- 
riod when the Paraclete was to come to testify oi him, John xv. 
27. In this oonneotion between the doctrine and the person of 
Jesus, it is at the same time established, that, like a prophet, he 
is related as a teacher to the masters in Israel existing in his 
time, and among whom he suffered himself to be numbered ; 
an Riitbority which, beyond a doubt, bo also openly claimed un- 
der peculiar relations, John ii, 15, just as it was ascribed unto 
him by the earliest believers, Luke xxiv. 19, ccMj^ it^vrtig, 

Xfltod. But he is distinguished from the prophets, as the finisher 
of prophecy in the founding of the new ooyenant; and from the 
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apostles and teachers of the New Testament, from evangelists 
and pi 4 ] lets, by the origmality of his doctrine, and by ihe de- 
pendence in irhioh he places aU those, not ])ermitting ihem to 
lay any other fuuiitktion, uor even to perfect it, 1 Cor. ill, 1 1, 
Gal. i. 7. 

§ 134. &ECONCILUTION. 

The saving efficacy of Christ consists, in the moomd place, 
in the reconciliation of the world; for reconciliation is not the 

whole hut a mean for the Divine redemptiou of humanity. The 
Divine decree in Christ includes the reanimatiou of the world 
dead in sin. And as we die in Adam, we shall live in Clirist, 
1 John iv. 9; an essential destiny or change ever belongs to man 
specificaUy, and whatever shall be effected in, and for foUowship, 
most emanate from a personal mediating conmiencement^ which 
possesses in itself a new common life and common nature, and 
appropriates and manifests the same. By preparative means 
it was made known that such a second Adam, new covenant, 
and Messiah was to come. That new common lite was disclosed 
in the Old Testament, and to a certain extent appropriated ; 
especially in that sphere where it was to be manifest, both in 
individual personality and reality. Now when snch common life 
actually appears, it has pre-eminently to become known and per- 
ceived as such. This occurs not through mere self- testimony 
in teaching, nor by merely asserting the identity of that which 
has arrived, and that which is expected, but, as wo have al- 
ready intimated, through the combiaed impression of truth and 
grace, of Divine fellowship, holiness and blessedness, which im- 
pression the entire personal phenomenon attests, and whereby 
the latter places the susceptible circmnstanoe in sslntaiy de- 
pendence. If, however, at any period this agency of the Ke- 
deemer sliuU be, according to its extent and duration, imperish- 
able and shall increase ; then must it reach its intmswe con- 
summation, even with the most susceptible novice in feith, in 
conformity to the temporal, local, or general circumstances of 
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niflD. Added to this, that the testimony of troth, that <Jie per- 
flonal testimony of man's translation out of death into life, a 
transition imparted and necessary, does not only not yield to 
obstaclos, but even prospers imder tlicni, and through them, 
up to its imperishable effect. That wherefrom the liedeemer 
shall liberate, namely, sin and death, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, is at the same time a something which will mAinfiMn 
itself as £ree, good, and just, and is opposed to the salutary 
amotion of human Kfe through the manifestation of the Divine 
life.' The claims of the flesli domand a ( or] loi oal Redeemer, 
and one conntt ted with the world, and contend along with the 
externality of the law and the promise against the truth of a spi- 
ritual Piodeemer; so that the whole Adamic Ufe, as contrasted 
with the Bedeemer, is yet included under unbelief, and with more 
or less oonsoiousness oi filsehood and dn, remains oaptive un- 
der its sentence of death. Thus, the entire process of redemp- 
tion ur reanimation still continues restrained; sin is not yet 
j>erceived, nay, has not yet reached its consummation; far 
less has guilt been pardoned and grace fiiliy appeared. In 
all U'uth and love the Bedeemer continues in contrast with the 
Adamic life, not only £rom his own testimony that he is the 
Bedeemer, but also in powerful manifestation, without in any 
respect allowing the sin of unbelief to return, or permitting him- 
self to he enticed into it ; but then without interrupting the de- 
velopment and sek-destro}ing process of world sin by any act of 
visible glory and premature judicature. He continues to reveal 
himself unrestrictedly to human life in the individualism of his 
holy love, and to live in the same; which action precisely con- 
stitutes bis bitter passion and death ; and what he suffers in such 
action, and acts in such suffering, appropriating and reserving 
himself for a sint nl world, constitutes the substance of his recon- 
cihng, and at the same time expiating niiuistry, into which his 
testifying and typifing one passes. For he has not only, in 
order to begin this ministry, made himself participative of hu* 
man finiteness and linutation, and emptied himself of his glory, 
but at the same time, in order to continue and complete it has 
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partaken of world sm^ in bis innooent raffering of death and 
ignonuiiy. 

^Bomans T. 6-10, tri Unn iiftM¥ &^(¥Uff An^v, iipMfrMh, ^jfis^v, 
— Xfi^ M&an* This enmity to the light, or even this insuscepti- 
bility for spiritual salvatioii, which is to be subdued by divine 
lore as recenciling grace, was not only in the narrow historical 
civde of the Kedeemer^s operations, (although in very different 
degrees and kinds,) a something universal, (for all even the 
most susceptible were to some extent unbelieving, had little iaith, 
and were offended in him, Luke xziL 81 seq.,) but even the 
world in general consists of such ix^^s—'whOf in their guilty or 
passive enmity to God and his tnitli, require a reconciling ap- 
propriation of the Redeemer. All sinners as such, entertain the 
necessity, that the witness of the truth should die, Luke zviii. 8. 
In all men, before they can receive life from Christ, sin must first 
be convicted of falsehood, ransomed as guilt, and put to death 
as enmity. Sin must be ended» exhausted, and annihilated for 
all in the Redeemer. Hence a mere testifying and typifying 
ministry does not by any means correspond to man's need of 
redemption. The Socinian view limits the redeeming agen<^ 
of Christ to teaching and example; but essential and important 
as may be the connection between doctrine and type, for ground- 
ing salvation, still it can ncitlior directly reconcile, nor be ac- 
knowledged and apprehended in its truth by unreconciled hearts; 
or, in so far as it is recognised, it judges and punishes rather 
than heak, and before it is able to improve and sanctify, it must 
pardon. Type as such is even to sinners a something strange. 
Should it be entirely for us, and not just as much against us, 
we must recognise it in the light of a common life bestowed upon 
us, as the commencement of our new life, as a pledge of our par- 
don, and this too in such a manner that its unattainableness 
only the more attracts ns into its fellowship. But this first 
takes place when it is consommated in a reoonoiling manner. 
The Redeemer undoubtedly praaents distinct examples^ John 
ziii. 15, unto those who are or shall be reconciled and sanctifi- 
ed through him, and is their living precept and example, 1 
Peter ii. 21; but it is not by this means that he reconciles, at 
least, his example would have been stfll more effectual for recon- 
ciliation, in the Socinian aense, if he had had to reconcile him- 
self, and had been himself a sinful and fallible man, as Camittua 
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Beiiatafl» whoae views aMimilate to those of Sooiiuuik is aud to have 
inoonaideiately taught, quod CbristuB haboerit eaniem peocati et 
concupiBcentiam et ob id ait dietus nialedictus peocator, kc, vid. 
i%m>. qrmbb. ad vitam et dootr. LadU Sodni iUuatiandam, 
I. p. 49. — In this case, the example of Christ would have been 
an imperfect good, or imiYerBal sinfulnefls would not have been 
objectionable^ and uniyersal reconeiHation would have been un* 
neoeasaiy, and yet a something possible or actual. But if, on 
the contrary, Christ is impeeoabUiSf whilst sinful humanity re- 
quires to be reconciled through a Mediator, his example aa 
such is not a reconciling one, because^ even in a formal point 
of view, he who is originally exempted from sin, cannot be 
unto those who are not so a valid example in their behalf, and 
for their encouragement. Even in another point of view, re- 
conciliation is not to be regarded solely as a part of the in- 
structive ministiy of Jeeus. Undoubtedly the Lord testifies that 
he had to suffer, in order to reconcile, and claims our &ith for 
this assurance. Hark x. 45, John vi. 51. Criticism cannot show 
that the doctrine of reconciliation only occurs in the discourses 
of Jesus retrospectively, nor can exegesis remove the representsr 
tion of the reconciling passion from those passages which relate to 
it, a representation which, in general, was not foreign to the 
period. See the prayer of the djin^ Eleasar, iv. Mace, or m^i 
dutwfotro^of "KayKffMZy § 6, in J^owphi 0pp. t* V. Lip3. p. 265. But 
the real act and event of Christ's passion, is not the mere sealing 
of these decisiom^ nor as such, only a reference to the recon- 
cilaUeness of God to man, but it primarily proves itself to be the 
reconciling consummation for testifying the truth and the life of 
Jesus as a mediating and common life of humanity. 



g 185. OOHTINUATION. 

The ultimate ground of Hub oonsuniination of the Bedeemer, 

is that same mediatorial God, who ftom the beginning, ofl^red 
up His Son. It is His will. His decree to bring back the alien- 
ated world in Christ, and to reconcile it nnto himself;* conse- 
quently to pardon its sins. God does not become reconciled, 
but reoonoUes the world unto himself by Christ, 2 Cor. v. 18 — 
21. Ephes. ii. 16. Col. i. 22. Bom. v. 10, 11. The Ee- 
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deemer apprehends both ftom the condition of ihe worlds as 
well as from Scripture, the will of the Father who spared him 

not, whilst luider such circumstances, his consciousness of the 
mode of his Messianic procedure and destiny is developed; and 
he receives that will into his own imdor the innocent resistance 
of his pure humnn nature. This constitutes his obedience^ 
Bom. 19; PhiL ii. 8; Hebrews t. 8. In this way, the 
world mdeed appears to be reconciled, and graciously pardoned 
through Christ, yet not for the sake of Christ ,* that is to say, in 
this mode of manifestation and of testimony; or in such a way, 
that the condescension of the Son of God to the world, (continuing 
up to his death, and g)oriii< d in his resurrection, notwithstand- 
ing the sinful opposition of that world,) admits of pardon being 
rather indnded and presupposed than efi^ted. For the 
gracious will of God is directly revealed in tbe consent and 
avowal of Jesns to suffer and to die, and by the efficaobus M- 
lowship in wliich he places helievers with the glorified one. 
But however much of evangelic truth is contained in this \ ifHv, 
it neither constitutes the whole, nor is it independent. Scrip- 
ture not only teaches a reconcihation of the world, (xarotk- 
hityfl, reio&iP^crJMff^y but also expiation hr tlie sins of the 
whole world, (iXM'fM^, expiado, 1 John li. 2); it refers the 
act and will of God hnme^tely to the passion and death 
of Jesus, 2 Cor. v. 21. The Redeemer gives himself as a 
ransom for many, and the experience that ho appeared at his 
death in thi character of a transgressor. Gal. iii. 13, corre- 
sponds to the type of the Messiah, that is, to the vicarious 
passion of the only chosen servant ot' God, Isaiah liii. compare 
John i. 29, 1 Peter i. 19, ii. 22; and answers to the perfect 
sin-offering once reqtiired, Hebrews ix. 11; Bomans iii. 25, 
by virtue of which a godly people could only then become truly 
the sen'ants of God, and have access unto him. The Eedeem- 
er, since he had not to su^ death for himself, and for his own 
sake, as being absolutely innocent, has suffered and overcome 
death for others, m^, vvs^, and consequently, in their stesd 
vmg, iofTi; avTikvr^, so that he is the end of all condemnataon or 
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jMrdon, which otherwise could only have heen legal. From 
tiheae representations^ it is clear that Christ, hj virtae of his 
viearions obedience and passion^ and through thdr sufficiency, 
is our righteousness or our justification. 

* With reference to the meaninsf of tlie word xaraXXawiflB/, 
compare 1 Cor. vii. 11, and Dciderlcin Instit. Theol. Chr. ii. 326, 
seq. Whether and how tlie words reconciliation and expiation 
are originally related to each other, is here unimportant. It is 
sufficient that in iLaruiuiiy with undoubted usage, their signifi- 
cation is just as distiuguisliable as the signification of reco?iaVjVt- 
tio and expicUio. The former act can be realized merely 
through revelation, and the interpretation of its sense; the latter 
can only take place through a work of suffering. 

§ 136. CONCLUSION. 

The ideas of ibis substitation, imputation^ and satisfiu^tion, axe 
not, however, to be fi>rmed according to the view of a ration 

which, as regards tlio Redeemer, is to be considered as one 
that is foreign and past. The Eeconciler is not representative, 
and does not make sufficient satisfaction as an individual for 
individuals separately. He does not suffer in experimental ro- 
ality^ what, according to abstract necessity, we yiight have to 
suffer, as if he were actuaUy a mnner, which in &ct he is not; 
he does not surrender himself to a twofold work, first, of right- 
eousness, and then of the grace of (Jod, as if tlie one were 
a sometbini^' whicli approximated towards the other and ac:ainst 
it; rather must such Antinomian views disappear in the truth 
of reoonciliadon, instead of being introduced into the Divine or 
human nature and into the person of the God-man. Since 
scripture acknowledges in God only one and no other ultimate 
ground of Christ's pas^on, than that love in which He sent his 
Son into the world, so, from this ground alone can every Divine 
compulsion of the Saviour's consenting to die for the reconcilia- 
tion of the world be understood. That love, denying all origi- 
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ital willy &voiir, indiftereuoe, or enmity, possesses as such in 
all ita oonmmnioadoiis, even the most perfect^ a defence against 
eyil and a negation against sin^ that is to say, it Is a holy and 
nghteous love; for righteousness hy which the had is ever sep- 
arated from the good, justice in its higher development of legis- 
lation revealed, and sin judged, and the sinner punished, is not 
without love, but exists in it and springs fioni it. Accordingly 
tiie world's need of redemption requires such a deliverance, by 
means of which it is not only reanuoated in its capacity by 
God and for God — ^bnt is also pnt to death in its sinM and 
oamal oharacter, and is not pardoned without having the same 
removed, and without receiving power to punish itself, and to 
enter into life through the death of repentance. 

This is a power nowhere bestowed upon the world, according 
to the flesh and under the law, nor granted during the mere 
toleration of a more or less unacknowledged unrighteousness. 
Consequently the world requires fellowship with a mediator, a 
powerM example for this purpose, who, in the unalterable holy 
love of his imparting effort receives death for the sin of the 
world's unbelief, in order to give life unto it in the glory of his 
conquosi over death, and who, by bestowing life upon tlie world, 
kills the flesh and the law which condemns. Whilst the world's 
unrighteousness transgresses against the holy and righteous 
One, it exhausts itself, and He endures it in the gloiy of his in- 
nocence in order to punish it through his spuit in us. Thus, 
while the world is sentenced, its sin is forgiven and in its 
punishment is reconciled. Only in a twofold, reciprocal, pas- 
sive, and active fellowsliip, between the world and the Re- 
deemer, is it true that he offered himself up to God, and suf- 
fered death instead of the world. It is only as the power and 
possihiliiy of our actual purification that his ohedience unto death 
becomes a ransom for many; only in the power of his spiritual 
sympathy for the world*s corruption, and of his 8tri\ing efforts 
for its salvation, does the Redeemer internally suff*er the punish- 
ment of its sins. Transferred to him, this punishment assumes 
another aspect^ and the complete contradiction between his 
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merit and destiny, which does not allow, even in his undergoing 
deaths that he shoiild participate in sin, is solved by ledonnd- 
ing unto his glory, and being reiterated in ns Ibr our salvation. 

Thus Christ becomes onr righteousness, and the exolnsive 
principle of .all individual justitioutiou. Afs Gud, in consequence 
of Adam's sin, permitted death, as a punishment, to Tchjn over 
those who had not sinned like Adam, on account of that fel- 
lowship to which the whole race was destined; so, in conse- 
quence of the perfect obedience of Christy many — nay, aU, who 
have not died nor risen again, like Christ, participate in 
justification unto life. Thus, neither the one, (inasmuch as all 
have sinned unto death, Eom. v. 12,) nor the other, (since 
there is an obedience of faith, which includes a dying and ris- 
ing again with Christ, Eom. vi.) is excluded, apart &om which 
individual reconciliation is unattainable. 

Kemabk 1. The idea of "fanaom,'' "payment," if we desire to 
cany it out in all its bearings, as represented in Christ's suffer- 
ing death, is again annulled by other ideas. For no compact exists 
between the Redeemer and death, or between the Redeemer and 
the devil ; since the latter rather is dcprivedof his power and prey, 
by the former, or Clinst isopposed tothe enemy inhi80wnright,&c. 
However, from the time of Origen the question concerning the 
devil's right of possession in matters of redemption was agitated 
by the Greek and Latin fathers ; by the former up to the period 
of John of Damascus, and by the latter to that of Abelard. Yet 
St Bernard was enraged against Abelard for contending against 
such right. A transition soon took place in accordance with 
Anselm's view, with reference to Divine right and Godhead, 
both demanding and paying ransom. The idea of ransom as 
such, never regards right, but actual conditions; it refers to a sa- 
crifice necessitated by love, to an actual deliverance^ and especi- 
ally to what is substitutary and vicarious. 

Remark 2. The idea of sacrifice in the Old Testament, as being 
a fellowship with God accomplished through resignation and self- 
renunciation, is primarily applicable, in its universality, to Jesus 
and his death. He sanctifies himself that thereby his disciples 
may be sanctified, John xvii. 19. The act of his suffering obe- 
dience is a consecration to God, whereby his life partakes of a I 
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perfectly human character in order to effect the Banctification of 
the community. Here the condition preceding the sacrifice is only 
to be considered as a yet non-existence of holiness and purity. 
Tliose who are sanctified by this sacrifice are now capacitated to 
exercise tlie functions of priests, and to offer themselves up and 
nW til. y possess, Phil. ii. 17, iv. 18, Romans xii. 1, 1 Peter ii. 5. 
Ill a special relation, Christ is a sacrifice for the preservation and 
renewal of the covenant, a passover, Matt. xxvi. 28, 1 Cor. v. 7, 
because in the communion of his death, blood, and body, there 
exists a foundation, preservation, and renewal of communion 
with God. Here are references to sin, and its pardon, and re- 
conciliation ; f/; aiptaiv afut^riuvy Matth. xxvi. 28, Hob. ix. 22, xal 
yju^ii atfiartx^uffias ou yhtrou aridity because the whole sacrifice 
must not only be a pledge for the future, and for obligation, but 
must also terminate the past, a past pertaining to a committed 
breach of a covenant not yet expiated. But the relation of the 
death of Jesus to an expiatory sacrifice, and to the great sacrifice 
of reconciliation is especially admitted, 2 Cor. v. 21, Romans iii. 
25, Heb. viii. 9, 10, 1 Peter ii. 24. This idea has God himself 
for its leading feature, as revealing and presenting the means 
and mode of a reconciliation of the sinner, which is expressed in 
2 Cor. v. 21, and particularly in Romans iii. 2-5, by the term 
7gof^fro. It is God who renders it possible for the sinner and 
the sinful people under the theocracy to reacquire a capacity 
for serving him and for fellowship with him; the same God 
who exhibits Christ as the expiatory sacrifice, ajcta^r/av, and as 
the ground and means of reconciling all who have incurred guilt. 
This ground is symbolized in the Old Testament. Its elements, 
however, diverge in the symbolism as follows: sacrifice and priest, 
High Priest and the Holy of Holies, purity of the sacrifice, and 
death, blood. The actual expiation which God founds and pre- 
sents, is the not sparing bis Son, who, in fact, is the only inno- 
cent being; His not sparing the Redeemer who surrendered him- 
self to God and suffered death for his people, as a j)led;^e for their 
sanctification. The act of Christ's holy passion operating and as- 
suring a spiritual conjunction of the people in death and newness 
of life, is itself, again, an operation and manifestation of holy love 
or of the righteousness of God, and effects the pardon of sin by a re- 
trospective causation; that is to say, the pardon of sin, which, 
not merely as tolerated but as forgiven, and in forgiveness ren- 
dered destructible, and destroyed and transferred, as a mere siif- 
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ferinf]^, to the just about to bo glorified, a sin which, being no 
longer uiiputed to the faithful in Christ, corresponds to the di- 
iuamun^ of God. 8ee particulai Ij Klaiber'.s work already referred 
to, on the nature of sacrifice in the Old and New Testament, 
although he appears to go too far in his op])osition to the theory 
of satisfaction and punishment, and to niakL- the distinction 
between expiatory and other sacritices too subjective and intci*naL 
Remauk ii. hbti^ti rrj{ dtxaiaffuvri;, Koni. iii. 25, 2(), has been the 
chief cause of introducing the idea of justitia retriOutiva into 
the doctrine of rccuiiciliation; and indeed according to some, 
the justice of God is apparent in this, that He abolishes the 
unrighteousness of men together with their original sin by the 
grace they receive in Christ; whilst others, indeed the majority, 
perceive in this, that God does not forgive the people their sins 
without satisfaction and a fultilment of the law which shall bo 
both passive and active. But such ideas of justice have ah'eady 
been set aside by our doctrine of the Divine attributes. 



§ 187. FOUNDATION OF THE KINGDOM. 

How limited Roever may be the exercise of regal power m 

the depressed condition experienced by the Eedeemer, a power 
by whose means he j)urifies unto iiiinst ii a peculiar people (Tit. ii. 
14), and mutually unites those individual members who depend 
upon liim,' still such power is not absent. Jesus so decidedly 
avows the true royalty existing in his person, that it becomes 
an ostensible occasion for the world to condemn and put him 
to death, John m. 19. In the fulness of his power, he 
calls whom he will, John i. 44, xv. 16. He confers personal 
promises. Matt. xvi. 19, Ho decrees, by commands lull of 
promises, an external communion of believers and worship- 
pers. Matt, xviii. 18-20. He ordains ibr this communion 
federal signs as pledges. Matt. xxvi. 25, xxviii. 18. He 
sends and, equips chosen persons to invite men to believe, Luke 
IX. 2, John XX. 21, and he commands his disciples to remam 
together awai^g the promises of the Father, Luke xxiv. 49. 
That this mode of action on his part belongs to redemption ap- 

T 
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pears partly from this, that it required in all its results the 
whole of Christ's peooliar vurtae and gloiy^ and partly beoanse 
it was neoessaiy for his entire snooess, and was a oertain 
eondition also pertaining to the office of Prophet and High 

rriost. 

^ See Schleienoaeher, Olaubend. u. p. 269. " For a preliminaiy 
understanding on this point, it muBt be remembered, that in 
Judaism the actual govemment, the preservation, renewal, and 
improvement of the community, was incumbent on the king; but 
tlie priests administered the immediate and more internal relation 
of the people and of individuals to God;" and p. 271, "on the 
other hand, however, should we exclude the regal office; in that 
ease the other two conjointly, whilst they alone could unite each 
redeemed one to the Kedeemer, would only produce an unsatis- 
factory (and more closely regarded) an unchristian separation." 
P. 302. " The regal office is not to be considered as only com*' 
mencing after Christ's ascension ; but as he himself says — not 
that he will become a king, but that he is one. And thus he 
exercised his regal authori^ even during his abode on earth ; 
by legislating for his kingdom, and by the direct power which 
he had oyer the minds of men. 

« 

% ISB. BXALTATION. 

The Bedeemer himself, who appropriated in this world that 
threefold dignity and official ministry, re(|uired a certain kind 

of justification, namely, that kmd which he obtdns by his re- 
surrection, Rom. i. 4, Acts iii. 15, 26, iv. 10; by his 
exaltation to the right hand of God, Hob. x. 12; and by the 
oommunication of the Spirit, 1 Tim. iii. 16, s^ixauJ^tj IvthO- 
(kari'-tximtJ^n i» Mofffi^, In fact it is our justification; lor 
without his resurrection onr fiuth is vain, and we are yet in 
onr sms, 1 Cor. xr. 17. But expiation by death only becomes 
perfect reconciliation in bis resurrection, Rom. iv. 25; or, 
according to Heb. vii. 25, x. 12, in his exaltation added to 
the express enunciation made by tho Father {Xoyoc Tr,c *ar- 
2 Cor. V. 19. Thus is the Redeemer first made 
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perfect tliroiigli suffering, Heb. ii. 10, and then tli rough glori- 
fication, for wliicli lie prayed the Father, John xvii. 5. His 
actual exaltation, of which he gave a visible sign, Luke xxiv. 
51, Mark xvi. 19, Acts i. 9, and which ib testified by the general 
knowledge and belief of the apostles^ John n. 17, Ephes. iv. 9, 
OoL iS. 1-^, 1 Tim. iii. 16, &faki^ h Acts iii. 21, 
IB, m the first place, to be viewed in the light of a miraculous 
(lo}>nrture from the world, corrcs])ondiiig to his miraculous 
birth, John xvi. 28, and in the second jilaeo is to l)o con.^i- 
dered partly as a negative and partly as an aflSrmativo con- 
dition fi>r perfecting his disciples for their apostleship, and 
fi>r a holy conmmnity; finally, the Lord's emdtation is to be 
regarded as that reward, Phil. ii. 9, Isaiah liii. 10, 12, and 
consummation, by which he brings into per^i operation, and 
sustains therein, salvation grounded in a iliieefold manner, 
namely, the testimony of truth, recuMiciiiaiioH, and formation of 
the community; and this he does not only in relation to time and 
space, Matt, xxviii. 20, Ephes. iv. 11, 16, John xvii. 22, 
I John ii. 1, 2, but also victoriously leads his people to a higher 
external and mtemal completion, 1 Cor. xv. 27, 28. 



SECTION THE SECOND. 

OF THE APPROPRIATION Oi?^ SALVATION. 

§ 139. GiiACE AND THE HOLY SPIIIIT, 

Tlio periect mediator of the new covenant, Heb. ix. 15, iirst 
impaiis to the souls of men the gift of eternal redemption 
through the Holy Spirit who receives all " of His," John xvi. 
13, 14. Per obtaining salvation is one thiog (wgwtg kur^ 
Heh. ix. 12), imparting it to individuals is another; sal- 
vation prepared ^^rs firom salvation appropriated (r« yfi^tV" 
^ikTu/s^iu, 1 Cor. ii. 12; (ji^iroxoi, licb. iii. 1, vi. 4); the grace 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ is distinct from the grace of the Holy 
Sj)irit . Through the Ibrmer the whole world is reconciled (xara 
lvm(jutv) 1 John ii. 1, 2; through the latter an ever-ijicreasiug 
number of individuals is reconciled unto God, xctr h^yuavt 2 
Gor. Y. 20^ ^ofM^tt X^iarov, xarafi^MYtjn tc^ ^f^« See 
above § 26, § 81^ and § 84^ on the second and third neoessary 
cansality of salvaticm. 

Remark. Orace is termed the Dime cauaaHty of salvation, 
first as contrasted with law, reward, and merit, Bom. in. 23, iv. 
4; Tit. ii. 1 1, iii. 7; and secondly, in contrast with nature and 
individual ability, 1 Cor. xv. 10; Ephes. i 8. The operation of 
the Spirit of grace (Heb. x. 29) is deseribed for example in 
Ephes. iii. 16, 19. 



% 140. OBDSB OF SALVATIOir. 

As the founding of salvation m the person of the Redeemer 
does not proceed magically, but, whilst availing itself primarily 
of doctrine and testiinony, in harmony with that fundamental 
relation of man which includes freedom, so the appropriation 
of salvation, in like manner, must first operate by inciting or 
calling forth man's fiwe susceptibility. This mediation of 
grace operating by the word, the clmrcli, and sacraments, 
does not exclude the necessity of an immediate work of God 
on the human heart; and the commencement of a new birth 
through the Spirit, when such has actually taken plaoe, does 
not impede a constant carrying on of that work up to a point 
which is never reached in the present condition of humanity. 
To this threefold relation correspond the three leading doctrines, 
namely, the calling smners by the gospel, tlie new bu th through 
the Spirit, and the sanctification of hmnua iiie. 

Remark. Tlie scholasticism of the middle ages was unable 
rightly to represent tlie doctrine of the appropriation of salva- 
tion, because it had in view rather the ecclesiastical course of 
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theOlmstiaiilife, as it should dcTelope itself in the elements of the 
flaciameniitlian the order of salvation. Meanwhile it contemplated 
chiefly preparing and justifying grace, and then baptism, and 
repentaace after baptism. The Utter distinction loses its si^i- 
ficancy in Protestantism, because every reconversion of a relapsed 
man essentially resembles the first. Tlie positive divinity of 
tlie Reformation at first only regarded the article of justification 
by faith, and developed it accoiding to circumstances, or rather 
only more fully unfolded the idea of faith, as regards spiiit, 
repentance, works, and love. At a later period, the Reformed 
doctrine entered upon the distinction of gratia preparans and 
converianSj as well as of aancHficanSf conservans, glorificana, ur 
even regeneraHot renovatio, &c. 

The mysticism of the middle ages had the individualizing of 
salvation less in view than the extinction of individualism, or 
than the stages of unto; and Protestants have crroncoualy 
reckoned this vnio mystica as an especial, final point, which it 
cannot be, since the true mystical union with God is already 
included in regeneration and sanctification. Equally erroneous 
is it if an especial nXiWi; (according to a false interpretation of 
an expression in the Hebrews) be made the conclusion. Tlie 
school of Emesti has not been more successful in criticising the 
customary order, than the division of Clirist's office; for the 
leading distinction, jusHficatio and mnctificatiot vocatio and 
regeneratiOf is obvious, in Biblical language. Two series, tlie 
objective and subjective, (axoi^, «r«rr/{), as proposed by De Wette, 
cannot be carried out, and do not assist in solving the problem. 
Schleiermacher established a correct arrangement, although it 
had been introduced by an older division; gratia proecurrenSy 
operanSy co-operans, &c. The arrangement roust be especially 
psychological, yet not in such a manner that the relation of 
feeling, understanding, and will, bo made fundamental, as done 
by HoUaz and Ammon, in which case nothing more remains for 
sanctification; but the arrangement must be such, that the con- 
ditions of the soul, or the spiritual life, with reference to media- 
tion, principle, and development, be taken into account. We 
may refer this threefold division — calling, justification, sanctifi- 
cation — to Christ, as Prophet, Priest, and King. 
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A, On Calling, 

§141. ELECTION. 

I)iviiie CiiDing is not only to be considorod as a universal 
publication of reconciliation, founded on Christ, and as a 
preaching of grace, and an invitation to the banquet of spiri- 
tual life in general, (as it is shared bjr the whole world in soo- 
cessire distinct ages, according to nations and their desttniee, 
Prov. ix. 1, seq., Luke xiv. 17, Matt. n. 28, Mark xri. 15, 
Tit. ii. 11, 1 Tim. iii. 16; but it is to bo viewed as mi in- 
fiuenoc opoiiitiiig upon our kiK^dedge, heart, and will, in its 
especial application luito individuals. Divine calling is related 
in a twofold manner to election. It appears hi justification, as 
the consequence of election. Bom. viii. 29, or is coincident 
with election and justification, in such a manner that a con- 
trast between called and chosen does not exist. Moreover, it 
brings to Mglit obduracy or un susceptibility, as well as the 
non-existent and the undeteriniued, 1 Pet. ii. 8. For al- 
though God " will have all men to be saved," 1 Tim. ii, 4, 
and has created no personal being for damnation,^ still the wis- 
dom of Divine grace, even in those who &r a long period, or 
for ever oppose it, attams hy such its holy purposes. Bom. he. 
17, 22, xi. 88. The gradnal entrance of men into feUowshtp 
with Christ, is in banuouy with the plan of calling and elec- 
tion addpU'd by God, which deviates as muvh from our opinion 
and expectation, {upclr/jiudTOi cu oUi outou, Eom. xi. 3o), as 
it does in exdndiug the claims of merit nnd works, ix. 11. 
h« n hcKvyiif Tgi^mg rot; ^mD fMMy, owe i£ oKK* 
U Tou KoKovnoc, Ever will the first he last, and the last first. 
Accordmg to His own choice, God allows individnals to attain 
hearing, fliith, and knowledge, Eom. x. 14, through the gos- 
pel, which is adapted indeed to all classes and races (»t men 
without distiuction, (ov yao han hmro'hti iovhatov 7i Kut 'i}Jj;vos, 
Bom. X. 12.) But those who do not obey that gospel^ whose 
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sound has gone ont unto all ihe earth, and whose call is sufB^ 

ciently clear and constant, x. 16-21, have been previously 
hardened and rejected of God, in order that tlirou;;li their 
holding back, the mercy of a calling and electing God may bo 
the more glorified, in the micalled and the " far off/* and 
ibat zeal be called forth and nudntauied in all, Bom. xi. 24, 
Neverthelefls^ the validity of any original call suffers no dispa- 
ragement by an early or late reception of individuals; for God, 
wlio is rich over all, Koni. x. 12, desires not to gam the life 
of one by tlie death of jinother, Eom. xi. 25-32. 

* Nowhere ill TToly Hcripturc is tlicrc any mention of an eter- 
nal decree of duiiiiiation " before the world heq^an," nor of a 
divine creation for uiihappiness, not even wlicn cxsun o^ra xarr,^ 
Ticfiim ii; ardjXuoLv, are alluded to in Koni. ix. 22, in whom the 
wrath and pow^r of God were to be shown. This passage is 
evidently copied from tlic Book of Wisdom, xi. i^O, ya^ 
tp^-i^-owf ca/owy ffou xa/ 6^ti'/*OfiS90{ SSavdr'j} {ffxtur;, ^f7'!f xarr,^TiG/x'iva sis 
dcrtiXf/af) fisra roedurrig irtjzitrtffa; v^oettyjti xai Oir^ffiuj; (/j,ay.pr-^ji/,la;,) 
^ou; yjcivoui xui ro^y bt* iftv aTaWay tfjci rr,g xaxia;' /istu rroffr,i 
dx3i3tia; h.^im; rov; uioxj; <rou, x, Both in St Paul's epistle, as 
Well as in the Book of Wisdom, the subject turns on Pharaoh as 
an example of God's mercy and long-sutTerini; towards those 
who WTre to fall under Ilis judg^ient. The (piestion refers to 
the worth and destiny of men, in so far m they are a])iiarent 
and romplete in tliis life. There are men in history, .as we arc 
reminded by St Paul, who are destniod to have the Divine judg- 
Tncnt manifested in them. Tlioy are vessels of wrath and dis- 
honour; but even towards such God lias sliown His patience. 
Whence alone it is evident that tlieir existence was not d( si jfned 
for TTi« wrath to be manifested in them. In direct unison with 
similar reflections, the Book of Wisdom has such passai^^cs as the 
followini,', (xii ) : — " But thou sparest the Cannanitcs, for they 
were men; for thou lovest all things that arc, so that they may 
believe that Thy judgment is not uni ii^ht; (rlv (ly, ozuXara y.o.ar,- 
SJjyaj xara^lxaffai), thinkini;^ it not agreeable with thy power to 
condemn liim tlint hath not deserved to be punished, not tliat tliou 
wast unable to bring the ungodly under the hand of liie righteous 
in battle to destroy them; for it (the Canaanites) was a cursed 
seed from the beginning; neither didst thou from fear of any 
man give them pardon for tliose tilings wherein they sinned 
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for who Bball say, What hast thou done? or who can stand 
against thee for to be revenged for tbo unrighteous men?" Up 
to thia fragmentary point of the question, and indeed with the 
appropriation of all its elements^ the apostle advanced j and 
although he compared God, when variously dcstinating diiferent 
men, to the potter, in allusion to the prophetic passage, never- 
theless he only concluded by asserting, tliat against God» who is 
affected by no law or duty — against Him no law and no com- 
plaint can be made; apart from the consideration, that the 
comparison of the potter and the clay, in all the passages of the 
Old Testament^ only speaks of that for which the will of God 
constitutes man or a people within their historical epoch and 
earthly destiny. St Paul certainly reduces the designed des- 
tiny into the causative ; but whilst, as in Bom. iii. 3-8, he coor 
icuih ruainst the immoral inferences drawn from the destina- 
tion of liars and the unrighteous, he teaches at the same time 
that God's ultimate aim and final cause in the unrighteous can 
only be relative ; the apostle here takes his stand upon apologe- 
tico-polemical grounds. The question was, whether the universal 
calling of the heathen and Jews corresponded to tlie particular- 
ism of the Old Testament, and how the particular calling of the 
Jews agrees with the Divine word. In the former relation this 
may be admitted ; there i s neither a right of descent nor of works 
and merit opposed to the freedom of grace, as may be seen from 
the words and history of the Old Testament; and in tlie latter 
relation this may hold, that whether few or many disbelieve, so 
far is this from contradicting the power and wisdom of God, that 
it rather tends to the glorification of free grace, for salvation, 
since it is purely of grace, even in its imputation through the 
Divine favour of illumination, awakening and conversion must 
especially appear as an act of grace. Hence it comes to pass, 
that the extensive limitation of election advances the protensive 
and intensive progress of God's work on humanity. Now in sudi 
connexion the following considerations may be especially noticed; 
some were ordained unto eternal life, Acts xiii. 48; some were 
appointed to take oiTence, 1 Pet. ii. 8; but, in the first place^ we 
must accompany this with another view, that the apostle assumes 
merely temporal obduracy and rejection, and in order to explain 
the not being called, requires the case of those who have not 
heard and have not obeyed. We need only refer to the explan- 
ation of the same phenomenon given by Jesus, John v. and vi.. 
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in order to perceive how those who cannot, and sliall not believe, 
do not exclude those who will not believe. Jcsns undoubtedly 
teaches the attraction of the Father; and onlv conies to him 
whom the Father lias given unto liini. The Jews could neither 
believe, nor understand, nor comprehend tlie AVuid, heoanse tliey 
are not of the truth. No unsusceptible, no unrighteous one, 
fihall believe; God will not subdue his opposition. That unbelief 
is a Divine punishment of a pre\nou8 c^ilty condition, Christ ex- 
pressly asserts, John v. 40, " Ye will not come to me." In like 
manner, Clirysostom and Melanctlion have taught, on good 
ground: Deus trahit, sed trahit volentem. In connexion with all 
this, Scripture teaches nothing concerning a decision before the 
world began— of an eternal decree, consequently all declarations 
of the love of God to the worUl, John iii. 16, of a propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world, 1 John ii. 2, and such like, retain their 
full power, and resist those elaborate attempts which have been 
madu to particularise generality or universality. On the other 
band, it is from that point which relates to the Paraclete whence 
Christians, in their temporal state ami weakness, will refer to 
God's purpose, and liis predetermination to call, justify, and 
glorify, Rom. viii. 29, 'SO. As the Redeemer affirms no one can 
dej)rive him of those whom the Father hath given unto him ; so 
this comforting remembrance is afforded to Christians enfeebled 
by tribulation, to those who feel themselves placed by persecu- 
tions, by the delay in the final consummation, and by the de- 
crease of their first love in a state of wavering and apprehension, 
although time will not (like whatsoever else that is temporal), 
cause their Christianity to disappear, and deprive them of their 
inheritance: if ye be only justified, then are ye also glorified and 
sanctitied; for inasmuch as ye have obtained the righteousness 
of Christ, so far is it from being a mere temporal phenome- 
non, that it is rather the realization of God's innermost decree, 
which is iiilfilled in such as he has called, ordained, and fore- 
known; compare Job. Pet. Lsmge^ Doctrine of die Holy Scrip- 
ture on the Free and Universal Orace of God. Elberfeld, 1831. 



§ 142. CALLING THBOUGH THE GOSPEL. 

Calling, in its operation on the hoarf , or on the uiiiiy of the 
coDceptiou aud will, is both illumiuation^ and awakeoing, Epb. 
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Y. U, but in either case it is effected by the Divine Woid. 
No one can attain imto feUowahip in salyation who has not been 
oaDed by the word, nor apart from the inclination of the Father 

to the Son ; for even that seizing vdih. violence of which the 
Lord speaks, .Matth. xi. 12, presupposes the day of John and 
Christ, or their caihng.* Faith cometh by hearing, Eom. x. 17. 
Now although the entu-e government of the world is so regu- 
lated by a Bedeemmg God^ that it supports the call of the 
gospel by accompanying or preparing, and upholds the espe- 
cial destiny of incUviduals in particular, Luke xiii. 1 — 8, yet, 
apai't iiuiii llie ministry of tlio gospel, and external to it, tliere 
is no independont calhiig; so tliat God, where his word remains 
altogether inoperative, will not beget the result ui' salvation 
by any other means^ Luke xvi. 31. 

^ Calling has for ita object undiTided spiritual iife^ whooe 
ehanges are at all times mediated by cognition^ and not less so 
has it conversion ; and every act of sanctifying grace must again 
be one of illumination, to which act (inasmuch as every essen- 
tial renewal of life is eonditionated by a new cognition), the pre- 
vious call by the gospel corresponds. Christ is the light of the 
world, John ix. 5, xii. 36, who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
1 Cor. i. 30: the immediate chastening office of the Holy Sjnrit^ 
John zvL 8; compare iiL 19, 20. The condition of illumination 
through existing circumstances, Eph. v. 14, a passage apparently 
derived from Isai<ah Ix. 1. The illumination co-existing with re- 
generation and justification, 1 Cor. ii 15; 2 Cor. iv. 6; Eph. iii. 
18; iy. IS. Partly in the same passages, partly in Jamea i. 5, 
6; PhiL iii. 15, the iUnmination which operates associated with 
sanctification. 

> This suffering violence of the kingdom of God, and this seiring 
it with violence upon the part of those who do violence is the re- 
vevse of that time when it was only prophesied, longed, and hoped 
for. Primarily, the question only turns on a preference of the com- 
mencing epoch, and on the standing-point d the New Testament. 
The appeanmee of violence and conquest is a necessary one. Com-> 
pare Luke ix. 62; without such act no one enters into the king- 
dom of God. The improperiy used expression suffieientiy ex- 
plains and justifies itself through other representations of holi- 
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BM in worldlinesfl^ as in Luke xti. 8, and the question is not 
deficient in oonnexion, — hj the doers of violence heing worthy 
of praise. Hence, since the appearance of Schweizr^s learned 
disquisition on the passage, 2%so0. SiutL u. KriHck 1836, i. p. 90, 
"Whether in this passage of Matth. xi. 12, praise or blame be 
implied?" We do not exclude the view given above and at p. 207. 

§ 143. VATTH ASJ) UNBELIEF. 

Divine calling, as distinguished from election (Matth. xx. 16), 

or from conversion and sanctification (Luke xi\ . 16 — 23), is 
primarily rclate(l to the cuiitrast of believers and unbelievers. 
Some who licar the word do not miderstiiud, Matth. xiii. 19, 
(they could not, indeed, as they are, understand, v. 13, com- 
pare § 120, Bemark,) or they do not keep the word, v. 21, 
or mix it up with the wisdom of the flesh and the world, v. 22, 
are disobec^ent to the gospel in general, Eom. x. 16, since it 
is unto them foulisliuess or an offence, 1 Cor. i. 2i. Christ 
conies to his own wherever he proclaims himself toman astnith 
and grace; but not all who are his by virtue of their human 
natm>c, or by virtue of his incarnation and passion for them, 
and his sovereignty, receive him on their parts, John i. 11. 
Since, to a certam extent, the whole world sins agamst him 
rather through unbelief, Rom. xi. 30, 32, those eonturae in 
unbehef who do not permit the light of grace to liill upon 
them, hecuii.se it reproves their sin, and will not allow them- 
selves to bo redeemed, reconciled, and "gathered," Luke 
xiii. 34, whilst they prefer the freedom of unrighteousness to 
the servitude of righteousness. These unbelievers (vioi ax- 
udfME^, Eph. V. 6; Acta xxviii. 24), are to be dbtinguished 
from those who are sunply not believers and not Christians, 
{avKTTOij 1 Cor. vii. io.) Now, if unbelief be an essential want 
of relation of human sj>ontuneity to the economy of siilvation, 
which reqmies faith to such a degree that it even calls itself 
&itb, Gal. iii. 23, then a strong point of opposition to grace is 
conceivable^ and becomes the object of admonition. Matt. xii. 
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31, to which the imwilHnefiiess of unbelief passes from the 
merely passive character ot iiulolciico and cowardice into one 
of the most hateful duplicity, and is no longer opposed to the 
mediations of trath and grace in the Son of Man, or in the 
gospel, but becomes an anreconeiled and imconcilable blas- 
phemer against Uie immediateneas of the Holy Spirit.^ 

^ In the legislation of antiquity, both positive and philoso- 
phical, a distinction is made between expiable and inexpiable 
offences. (7ic. d$ legg. i. 14, acelerum in homines atquc impietatum 
nulla expiatio est^ Plato de legg, x. fin. A crime of a treasonable 
character, i. e. such as assails, and, as far as it can, destioys the 
foundations of the entire Theocratic policy, does not, according 
to the Mosaic legiriation, admit of being either pardoned or 
expiated; or rather it must be rooted ont of the people by the 
punishment of death. Blasphcmv against the Divine name is 
preeminently a transgression of this kind. Now, if in accordance 
with the dispensation of the New Testamei|t there be aught that 
is inexpiable and unpardonable, blasphemy against God is its na- 
tural symbol in the Old Testament ; and it does not admit of a 
doubt that Jesus, (according to Matthew xii. 31; Mark iii. 28; 
Luke xii. 10), in this aspect, warns against the dn of blasphemy 
with a distinction of its various kinds; audit appears particularly 
from St Mark, that the Redeemer was desirous of more strictly 
defining the Mosaic law, (Levit. xxiv.), or associating himself 
with its correct inteipretation. The law inflicts, first, 
D'^n^H ^* ^^J ^^^^ blasphemy against divini^), only 
punishment in general, (It^tpn ^^^jni); on the other hand, 
direct blasphemy of TDd was punished by death. This distinc- 
tion of punishable and unpardonable blasphemy (xaxoXoy/a, 1 Sam. 
iii. 13, Septuagint) the Redeemer, according to Mark, applies, in 
the first place, in such a way, that He rejirescnts ])ardonabIe 
blasphemy as less punishable than blasphemy against Elohini, and 
then, according to Matthew, He represents it as blasphemy against 
the Divine Ambassador, in this case, against the Son of Man ; and, 
in both instances, the unpardonable blasphemy against the name, 
against Jehovah, as blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. Olshau- 
sen, in his commentary on Matthew xii. is not quite correct in his 
endeavours to establish a threefold stage of the sin blasphemy, 
namely, against the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The 
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question rather turns on blasphemy in general (against Elohira) 
than on that against the Father ; neither is he altogether correct 
in assuming, that every blasphemy has God for its object ; for 
the Jemsh interpretation of the law regarded the derision and 
contempt even of magistrates, judges, and of every human media- 
tor of Divine authority, as proportionate blasphemy; and tlie 
same is certainly to be understood of the words of the evani^clist 
Mark, a/ jdXatrf ij/t/a/, Zeag av /SXafff jjye&fjffwtf/v. But the point to be 
considered is, how there can be in the New Covenant an unpar- 
donable offence, and in what sense blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost is to be understood. According to Delbriick, (Christentku ui, 
Betrachtungen und untersiichungen, dx.f part iii. 1827), tlic New 
Testament contradicts itself by affirming the universal pardon of 
sin, and yet asserting that there is a sin which is unpardonable: 
upon this point lie has been answered in Theoll. Stud. u. Krit. 
1828, p. 649, sq. For does the New Testament subject the recep- 
tion of forgiveness of sins to no condition/ Does the grace of 
God in Christ constrain the sinner to become righteous and 
blessed ? Mav there not be also an unbelievin": tendency of the 
mind whicli cannot be forgiven, because it rejects all pardon, and, 
so far as it can, extinguishes every relation of man unto God ^ 
Were it possible for the New Testament to have refrained from 
admonitory hints touching such aggressive refractoriness against 
grace? In point of fact there are not a few such liiiits, wliethor 
they relate to tlio ofi'ensivc character of unbelief in the Gospel, 
or to tlie final apostacy in relapse and its accompanying phe- 
nomena, Mattliew vi. 23, John via. '1^^ ilcbrcvvs vi. 4, x. 26, 
2 Peter ii. 10, 21, 22, 1 John v. 16, Revelation xxii. 11. 
Thus, properl}" speaking, the question is only, whether aiul how 
that which ai)pears to be conceivable merely as a bias and a con- 
stant, unsubdued tendency, is also to be conceived as being an 
isolated act of sin. Tliat Jesus often uiiiiins, us, for example, iu 
MaLLliew v. 22, 3.9, 40, sunicLhing of acts and of sensuous opera- 
tions, which clearly can only be understood of modes of disposition 
and conduct corresponding to such acts, is, for tlic most part, 
admitted, provided lie shall not be regarded as a second Moses, 
and altogether distinct and inconceivable. Saying is (according 
to a universal, yet an especially eastern, manner of representation) 
the symbol of the disposition and continued aciiun; indeed the 
evangelist declares, Mark iii. 30, by the words, ''they said, lie 
hath an unclean spirit," that an act of speech had elicited this 
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judgment of Jeeii& However, it does not follow that what had 
been the occasion of the censure was at the same time ite perfeoti j 
developed object. At all events^ Bheinhaid's interpretation is 
altogether inadmissible, according to which the Jewish cotempo- 
laries who opposed Jesns were, by their referring His curing 
demoniacs to the devil, accused of blasphemy against the Holj 
Ghost The judgment of Jesus manifestly includes much more 
than this, and it appears, on the other hand, to be capable onlj 
of a relative application to the Pharisees of that period, — in so 
Ikr as, in a certain sense, scoffing at the Spirit was as yet impoe- 
sible, because C?hrist ''was not yet glorified," John vii. 89, *'The 
Holy Ghost was not yet given." Whether (according to Ammon, 
Handb. derSUUnL 1 1823, p. xxi. and 425) the Pharisees can 
actually be accused of the crime in question, or, as Olshansen, 
Tholuch, and others maintain, the chaige brought against them 
in this respect is to be considered in the light of a warning, or, 
according to 0. Ludw. Kitccli {de peccaio honmi emmdo guamf 

non cadente, Viteb. 1802) can only be a 
warning in general, or an accusation of a particular tendency, — 
to form a judgment on this point, presupposes a more accurate 
idea of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. For some excellent 
contributions towards a correct definition of this idea, see TheoU, 

1834, 3 ; Qurlitt, BmerMe, su der Ahh. des Sm, Orashoj] (Ssc 
1836, 2; Tholuck, on ihe wOwe of ^ win affainet iAe ffofy 
OkosL Blasphemy is the matured expression of hateful con- 
tempt and denial of the Personal object, in this case, God. 
Now, the object is to be expressly distinguished [in so &r as it 
has only affected the subject in a mediate and yet imperfect man- 
ner] through and in the Messiah, [who is more or less recognised, 
but, at the same time, easily mistaken], and to this extent is to be 
distinguished, in a perfect and altogether unmediate manner, in 
the Holy Spirit, even in the Spirit of grace, Hebrews x. A 
certain godlessness and want of conscience constitutes the sin in 
every case; but the revelation of God's holy love, as grace, is 
offered to the sinner in the appearance of Christ, in order to excite 
repentance and faith. Thus man sins anew against God when 
he does not come to the light, lest his works be punished: and 
yet this does not amount to blasphemy against the Son of Man. 
But disbelief in Him is aggravated when the sinner, ceasing from 
mere inert passivity, proceeds to active enmity, and advances even 
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to the accus<ation : Tliou ai t a misguided spirit, a ianatic, a rebel. 
Tlic extreme case docs not yet appear, inasmuch, for example, as 
the carnal Christologist or Jcwisli teaclier of doctrine, in liis erro- 
neous view of tlie mode in wliich tlie kingdom and tlie Son of God 
were to be manifested, can bring tlie ancii nt law of God to con- 
tend against the new law, and the temporal piumise against the 
spiritual; and the emotions inevitably t v( itcd m those whose 
sin was exposed to light, might, as well as the entire ancient 
law, stand in the way of a lull illumination of the conscience. 
Meanwhile tlierc was an undoubted necessity for warning man 
against this extreme case. The desperate contest had com- 
menced with their better convictions. An inclination opposing 
God and conscience liad sprung up out of passive neutrality, 
and at least the objective, histoiicil j^ower of redeeming revel- 
ation for the individual is previously supposed, apart from 
actual operation. Together with blasphemy a^inst the Son of 
man, there is at least that partial suppression of man's spiritual 
and moral subjectivity, without which there can bo no connect- 
ing point for grace and salvation. The Divine Spirit in general 
is already blasphemed, namely that Spirit who mediates by 
legal culture, and through our indelible rationality; and hence 
it is clear how Dc Wette {on tJie sin against tJie Holy Ghoaty 1819) 
and Ammon, mentioned above, who, previous to the publica- 
tion of the works alluded to, endeavoured feelingly to render 
the severe earnestness of our Lord's warning, which is so 
applicable to our times and life, intelligible) ; it is evident how 
they discovered the sin against the Holy Ghost, in the insolent 
revolt of self-wiil against religious consciousness, or in the sup- 
pression of the holy idea of God. But there exists no oxegeti- 
cal right for placing the Holy Spirit, and Spirit and conscicnco 
in general or religious consciousnefis, on an equality. The latter 
may and can acquire a new dctiniteness through tlie Divine 
truth of the grace of Christ becoming subjective. The Divine 
potentiality of this subjective state is the Holy Spirit; and, as 
in its work it completes the operation of God's grace, considered 
as condescending to destroy sin, so must man's beginning not only 
to grieve, to repel, and to withdraw himself from it, but also to 
blaspheme it, — be considered as the consummation of the refusal 
of grace and the unpardonable sin. A sin which can only be un- 
panlonable, because there is combined withal a condition which 
no longer allows any commencement or progress of repentance, 
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from ihe maimer in wliich the alone Holy One hath bew 
pleased to regulate and destinate the world and human nature. 
How shall this entire incapacity for repentance, and the de- 
ment ffi concreto inviting it^ be comprehended? For in ite 
entire incomprehensibility, warning also appears to lose its 
power. So much is certain, that the most perfect knowledge 
of the good ever carries with it the will to love, and neither ad- 
mits of hatred nor difference, John xvii. 3; I John iii. 6. On the 
other hand, the sin under discussion, as it appears, can only 
enter where all the light of truth which oould come to an indi- 
vidual, (Hebrews z. 26^ /mtA H Kttfiih ri^vkrfywtiv r^( Ah^tiof,) to- 
gether with the accompanying good feelings and emotions, have 
been rendered inoperative by means of the opposing will; so that^ 
according to the view of the earlier Lutheran divines, he only 
who was in a state of illumination and grace, could commit 
that sin* It may be asked whether this contradiction cannot 
be accommodated. It must be conceded, a (point which Tholuck 
has not sufficiently considered in his tendency to differ from 
Gurlitt,) that there is a Scriptural view of a state of grace which 
cannot again be lost; for whosoever is bom of God is preserved, 
and those who actually fall away never were, according to I John 
ii. 9, true, regenerate GShristians. For if there be a state of im- 
possible /MrAtMt, how should it not be possible that there should 
also be an opposite Mwtrw in those whose newly implanted life 
is as firmly rooted as it is flourishing! In like manner, it must 
be conceded, that a certain fulness of experience in Christianity, 
and of excited love and jo/, is presupposed in those, who, accord- 
ing to Hebrews vi. 10, 2 Pet. ii. fall awaj, so that no room for 
recovery remains. But should not such a love, degenerated into ha- 
tred, rather come under the contingencies of that condition which 
we ascribe rather unto the awakened than to the regenerated ! 
These awakened— (what have they not tasted of spiritual bless- 
ings, what signs of life have they not already given !) whilst th^ 
esteem themselves, and are regarded as converted, regenerated, 
and elected, ML away and suffer relapse^ in a moral point of 
view, and are in extreme danger of transgress! ng against tiie truth 
of the Spirit, which alone wills and works regeneration. Thus, 
then, the sin of this apostacy is to be viewed as on the verge 
of a hateful opposition to the Spirit of truth; that point, 
where heat passes into cold, and where the latter must ever 
be regarded as that last state of indifference to Good and Bad, 
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8uch as Gurlitt endeavours to represent it. However this may 
1)0, (for the endlessness of tlie individual course is yet, in fact, 
but little understood by our dogmatic ideas concerning awaken- 
ing and regeneration, liowever necessary such ideas in tliem- 
selves may be,) the idea of a final opposition and complete apos- 
tacy, or of grace exliausted upon the sinner, remains, just aa 
everlasting i)unisbment and eternal death remains, a necessary 
hypothesis of Cbristianityi if neither the holiness of God, nor the 
possibility of good nor human unconstrainedness shall be denied, 
nor a more natural process step into the place of the kingdoni 
of God. 



§ 144. STAGES OF FAITH. 

Calliiifr in its distinctiou from election and coiiversion is, 
among otbor things, related to different stages of iaith^ in which 
consists every essential harmonious relation of man to the 
God of salvation, and whioh belief, indeed, from its commence- 
ment, is not a mere passive compidsion or capacity of percep- 
tion,^ bnt is an acknowledgment, consequently a moral accept- 
auco of the Divine word.* Tliat is to sav, if the salvation of 
man be so grounded tliat the Personal Redeemer eonies into 
the world, and there developes liiniself into an operative princi- 
ple of onr death unto sm, and holy return unto life; and, &r- 
tber, that the Bedeemer does not impart himself magically or 
mechanically to the life of each mdividual sinner, but is impart- 
ed by means of testimony; and if there be a prevenient reconci- 
liation of the whole world, — in tluit ease the reception of salvation 
or beatification can l)e notbini: else than faith in the name of the 
Lord, and particularly iu the blood of Jesus. This belief, as 
ibe (K)ndition of all Divine favour and blessedness, is alike the 
same in Abraham or David as in Peter, since it ever includes a 
living veneration £>r the God of grace, as well as for the God of 
truth, and whilst ever renouncing self from a peculiar sense of 
power, worth, and right, at the same time consists in its en- 
trance into every attested and accorded mediation of God, 
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and not only refers back to that original confidence in God's 
invisible nature and works, 'for which, and with which^ man 
was created, but also generates from itself eveiy oonfidence, 
every fiutih and oonsolataon, as opposed to misfortune and trial 
in the liour of need and of deaih.' Hence tbere are no vdid 
grounds for distinguishing between universal and especial faith, 
hohvooTi the faitli of revelation and justification, or faitli in the 
doctrine and the person of the Redeemer. For the tbrmer does 
not enst apart in the actual life of faith, or has nothing to do with 
the appropriation of salvation* On the other hand, &iih, viewed 
as a self-restraimng principle m man, is qnite distinct from re- 
garding it as the gift of die Holy Spirit ; and fidth in the awakened, 
differs from faith in the converted. Both distinctions pass into 
and niudify each other. For, although faith, on the one hand, 
inasmuch as it is a command (Mark i. 15) and a praise, must 
abo be a work and an obedience of man; so that all truth m&j 
revolve round this point of the oo-operative doctrine of the free- 
dom of the will, — yet is it effected hy the grace of the calling 
God in all its degrees, and in so fiur as it yet precedes the an- 
nunciation of the gospel, is effected, induced, and called forth 
by the equally natural grace of the sustaining God; and yet all 
'this occurs in a mediate way, and so, that with every advance 
of &ith, there is a gradation of human spontaneity, or free sus- 
ceptibility. Every believer has, therefore, been awakened 
nnto believing, and yet only in proportion does he approach 
near to salvation, or partake in it, as he is awakened or prepar- 
ed for it. Hence Ave receive, through a something which we 
either are or do, the gill of the Holy Spirit; whctlier it he call- 
ed repentance or frdtb. Acts ii. 38, Gal. iii. 14; hut the entire 
blessed confidence in the Bedeemer which is thus imparted to 
us, or &iih as the actual princi^e of a new, holy and blessed 
life, is a grace immediately bestowed on us, which entirely 
ezdndes all co-operation and every merit, as weD as all refer- 
ence to the fact that we have believed, and do believe. 

> Perhaps it is only in James ii. 1.0, that -r/Vr/j occurs in a reli- 
gious and yet morally indifierent sense. In liom&ns also, xiv. 
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23, it has tlie unusual sipfnificfition of a moral couviciiou, of aa 
evident consciousness of duty before God. 

* Faith is itself n.n hyov, and especially a work of man "wliicli 
God vnlh, and which is well-pleasing to llim. 

3 Tltaui is, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, particularly in chap, 
xi. an especial aspect of sanctifying faith, that is to say, a con- 
fidence in the finisher of our salvation, in the Redeemer who 
keeps his word. The author exhorts, in general, to i/To/i,<5V7j, tup- 
efiffia rr,; s/.rrldoc, for fear of a possible aa])otacy. The general 
statements in verses 1 and 6, declare tbn t the renunciation of tlio 
visible and the present, is the fundamental condition of all fel- 
lowship with God, and of nil life pleasing unto hiin. The ques- 
tion is not of justification in the sense of sva^teTr,mt, verse 6, but 
the exhortation to confidence in the accomplishment of salvation, 
reform fnrtlior 1)ack than to the necessity of our being justified 
from sill through our confidence, namely, (upon the occasion of the 
example alluded to,) it refers to the necessity of mffrig for all that 
is good. A similar special view of sanctifying faith, i.e., a victori- 
ous confidence in the power and assistance of the redeeming God, 
our Lord sought to perfect in his disciples by word and deed, 
Mark xi. 23 ; because the state of revealed salvation at that time 
especially indicated this point of culture, and because the belief 
that our prayers and our confidence will procure for us infallible 
aid, can as well bo a preparatory exercise for the real belief of 
salvation, aa it can be a direction to, and a development of the 
same. 

% 145. CALLING AND BSaEMBRATION. 

The end of the Bedeemer s ministiy, regarded as merely oall- 
mg, is the commencement of a new tendency in the life of man, 
his new bhi;h or creation, John iii. 5, 2 Cor. v. 17, James i. 

18, and by moans of this new comniencomcnt, he enters into 
fellowship, as alivinir member, (Phil. iii. 10, Romans vi. 5; vii. 
4; viii. 29,) with him who has become a new hfe-spring to the 
whole hnman race. Man's regeneration, or the Divine trans- 
fi>rmadon of his spiritual life, in its ori^, is the unity of the 
sinner's jostificataon and conTersion. 
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Rexark. Regeneration is related to tlie totality and unity of 
self-coDscioueness. The latter is, in one point of view, more in- 
tuitive, in another, more active, i, e.y idea and will. Through 
justification the representing self-consciousness is renewed, and 
becomes a mode of contemplating God and self; our relation to 
God in self-perception is quite a distinct thing. Through con- 
Teraion the will is changed. But as the complete idea, regenera- 
tion, considered as vitalizing according to the Spirit, at the same 
time finishes or excludes something, namely, the carnal life, 
so the like holds with the special ideas, justification and conyer- 
sion; inasmuch as both deny, and both affirm, something. Jus- 
tification, in a negative aspect, is the ])nT Ion of sin, in a positive 
one^it is the adoption and appropriation of an eternal inheritance; 
conversion, in a negative sense, is a renunciation, repentance, 
godly sorrow, a dying-, and hence, mortification ; in a positive 
sense, it is a resurrection unto righteouaneaa^ faith, and love, 
and hence, vivification. 



§ 146. JUSTIFICATION. 

Upon this boimdary line ot conditions man is delivered partly 
from the dominion of the guilt of sin, and partly from the power 
of sin itself. The fonuer is justification or the appropriated re- 
conciliation of the world, Bcnnans iii. 2B, viii. 30^ PhiL iii. 9, 
and is indeed distinct fix>m conversion and sancttfication, as an 
act of judgment, yet at the same time is a communicating act, 
and as such is to be perceived in our peace of conscience, 
Eomans v. 1, in the spirit of adoption, viii. 15, iu intercessory 
prayer which enjoy from this spirit, viii, 26, 27, and is ex- 
perienced also in our open access unto God, Hob. x. 22, as 
well as in the consciouanesB of our being " co-heurs" with Christ, 
Bomans viii. 17, and participating in his glory, ver. 30. Hence 
di\dne justification is the perfect abolition of a penal state (^ara- 
x§tiM6) or a justification of life (J^ixutoKng H^ea^g) iiomaus, v. 17, 
IB. 

Kkmark. The idea of justification is not only expressed by the 
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term bixatoitv but also by y.a^a'^t'(^uv 1 John i. 7 — 9, xa^a^iQuv rr,» 
<fuys!or,m, lleb. ix. 14, riXticimt /.ara <tifV(t6riffn, ver. 0, &c. The Same 
passages treat on justification in its nccessarv unity with con- 
version. Upon the whole, the question turns more nn justifica- 
tion when it relates to the divine production of rr - i licr.uion, and 
more upon conversion when it refers to human change. It is self- 
evident that God justifies no one, without at the same time con- 
verting and sanctifying him. The individualizing of redemption 
is a unity whicli is ])artly expressed in the idea of regeneration, 
and partly in that of faith. But it by no means follows that the 
justifying act should be an especial primary element of the whole 
idea. I enjoy the i)eace of pardon and reconcilation in the cer- 
tainty that my life is united to that of Christ, and in the certainty 
of my belief that he died and rose again for me. This applica- 
tion of Christ to myself is indeed only true in that belief which, 
together with a change of mind, includes also a new wilL 
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Even the diviiie institution of jnstifieation itself some times 

bears the name of faith, ((ial. iii. 23, 21, IJoinans iv. li,) 
which latter term shows that the reconciliation of tho world 
is not appropriated to us in proportion to our remaining in- 
nocence or to our Mure earnestly desired improvement ; nor 
is it appropriated by a mere consecration of the ohuroh, nor by 
a barren admission the truth by the mind^ but only by &ith 
in Christ, whioh &ith centres its Kfe in a personal confidence on 
the conciliating power of his death, and certainly can oidy justify 
in proportion as it opens the mind and life to the converting and 
sanctifying ministry of the liedecmer. For the worst of all tho 
divisions of Christy namely, into him who reconciles and into 
him who sanctifies, is not in the slightest degree founded on the 
fiiot that union must precede fellowship, birth precede life, and 
thus faith be anterior to all imitation. Those who conceive 
justifying fiUh to be only good intention, to be the greatest 
moral exertion for which, as such, the pardon of sin is granted, 
misunderstand tho meaniug of the gospel not less than those 
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who would infer a co-operation of love for justification, or an 
oxeliisi\ely jtistifjnng power of love, from the preference they 
have for moral disposition rather than knowled"^, or from their 
high or estimation of love, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 2, 13, than 
of fiuth. Tbo former are so &r correct in expkuniiig &ith in 
Christ as the truest and highest moral religious efSbrt, which 
fiuth IS, as it were, the central point of the sinner, called hy grace, 
the first diflScult commencement of aU good ; only they overlook 
that faith is so pruicipally either in a nejifative mode or in one of 
sell- renunciation, and that it has tiuj niediatorship of Christ for 
its indispensahle object.* But the latter mistake, in that wo 
have not first loved, and could not first love, 1 John iv. 10 ; that 
m general we ndther acquire nor deserve pardon, for in that 
case it would he the result of love, but we receive it, as it must 
be the work of faith; tlioy mistake in that the mediated gift — 
love, as a participation in tlie L)i\ ine nature, may certainly he in 
itself greater than the mediating gift, and tliau faith, since God 
neither beUeves nor hopes, but loves. And, moreover, they 
mistake, in that, &ith, in which a certain element of love, namely, 
trath, humility, desire, and self-denial cannot he wanting, still 
nudntains the entire dignity of the new bhrth. Still less 'is 
the exclusively justifying ])Ower of faith amiidled by the com- 
bined operation of godd works with faith (cyy^^f/ James ii. 22). 
For S('rl})tiire, or the one ajwstolical spirit, only corrects an 
abuse which crept into the doctrme of grace and &itk by means 
of this development of a Uving basis as the opposite of cause 
and efifect Faith, as a living basis, includes its consequences, 
that is, love and its works, and excludes these only in so &r as 
they could aflJud a first or second independent basis of subjec- 
tive salvation. This is the doctrine of tlie A|X)stle Paul, a 
doctrine altogether free trom the supposition of there being 
a dead fiuth, which is yet a fiiith. But in so fiw as fiiith, re- 
garded as a mere abstract empty basis, is separated from and 
renounces works in degenerated Christians and doctrines, so 
works which are the living consequences of feith, become of 
importance ior rcuinuiuting this det^ basis, and thus arises and 
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* 6)dsts the doctrine of St James, which indeed still retains what 
is had and detcctU u ui its motive, namely, of the motive through 
a corrupt niisuso of the promise; since it is impossible that 
good works should he added to mere belief iu order to co-ope- 
rate with the latter: Thus James only explains in tins way 
the idea of the Pauline fidth, much in the same way as ab- 
stract fiiith is explained in Bomans x. 10, namely, that a liv- 
ing and confessing fiuth is divided into a justifying faith, and 
a sanctifying confession with the mouth." 

* Luther to A^ricola, ol^t August 1527. Muudus ct ratio non 
capit, quam sit cognitio ardua, (Jhristuin esse justitiam nostram: 
ita operinn opinio nobis incorporata af^nataqiif ( t uuiatuiata est, 
—The truth of this assertion lias ii;^aiii iuid again been proved 
since the period of the reformation, and associated anew ^ itli 
cvanfj^olical theology. But iiowcver often it has been necessary 
to repair and illustrate the Protestant method of teaching, in so 
much that Calixtus, willingly omitted sola tide, Swedenborg al- 
lowed that a change of mind, and a reforaiatiun of life precede 
justification and justiiyiug iaitli, (Dr J. F. J. Tafel, VergL 
Dartsell. der Lehrgegensdtze dcr katholiken und Protestanten, 
&:c., £uf/l. die erste Darstellung und Begnmdnng der Unters- 
cheidunffslekren Siucdejihorg's, Tubing. 18o5, p. 27^S, seq,) and 
fartlicr, Tittmann, de sninmis principiis confessionis Augustancii, 
Lips. IbJO, denied tlie forensic idea of justification, only discover- 
ing therein a new possibility of a state of grace and holiness; 
and Schlciermac'hcr re])rcscnted all soi'aiati* )ii of God's justifying 
and converting efficacy as inadmissible: still the essence of our 
evangelical cliuicli-doctrine is nevertheless conipetent to de- 
fend itself against the objections raised by Mohler and Tafel, 
and all such like objections. It is necessary to recognise the 
genetic in regenrratioih iiamcly, tliat its primary element is jus- 
tification, although apart from the other, i. e. conversion, it can 
neither be preserved nor perfected. Tlie sinner as such, is in 
active and passive enmity against God, and tlie one is strength- 
ened through the other. Sin considered as action, and tendency, 
involves banishment from God; this is universally conceded; but 
not sufficiently so the other view, namely, that a feeling of ban- 
ishment and guilt must first he removed, and the will of him 
who is called must first enter into the reoouciliatiou offered in 
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Christ, if it shall become a new will of loye, and if the commence- 
ment of this righteousness shall take place. Remissto peccatonim 
fide reoepta fit reconciliatio, TeooncUiatio regenerate sanctifioat 
peoeatorem. The uncalled and unenlightened sinner neither 
discerns the holiness nor love, neither the righteousness nor the 
grace of God, or at least, not so as to admit of this knowledge 
duuiging his life. The called and enlightened sinner discerns 
in God, as seeking and accepting the world through Christy 
his pardoning judge^ and his spiritually-punishing reconciler. 
Now, if he acknowledges him, and with his whole heart accepts the 
offer of holiest grace — (however much the flesh strive against it, 
because it rather shuns the subjection to, and obligation of, 
the new covenant, and persists in sin appeased hj its own ex- 
piation or by none, and enjoys the semblance of righteousness 
and freedom rather than accept a restoration at once so humili- 
ating and annihilating) — ^if he believes, he is justified, Rom. iii. 
28, " his faith is counted for righteousness," iv. 5. For the con- 
sciousness of adoption, and the power of love and of a new obe- 
dience^ is bestowed on the same faith, in the Holy Spirit. The 
same faith stirs and changes the whole heart and life. It is not 
alone^ «. e., it is not a mere idea and admission of the truth, it 
is not without repentance, love, patience, and hope, but it alone 
justifies, as the constant fulfilment and completion of therighteoua- 
ness which is yet lacking; so that even after conversion, and in 
sanctification, that which justifies ever continues to be faith, and 
fisbith only. Such is the Protestant doctrine. Boos it then desire 
that the believer should only be accounted as justified, whilst in 
fact he is unrighteous, or not righteous? Undoubtedly; but only 
in so &r (as it comes to pass without merit on his part, without 
satisfoction from him, and purely of grace) that he is received into 
the fellowship of CShrist, the just one and the justifier. Eveiy 
pardon and forgiveness of sin is a justifying righteousness, and a 
righteous justification. But then faith is a righteousness also, 
namely, xordk x^*** ^ according to the relations of the new 
covenant; yea, is the only true righteousness of which man is 
capable. Only the being in Christ, and possessing him, consti- 
tutes the righteousness which is valid before God But how are 
we in him, and how do we possess him, if not by going out of 
self, renouncing self-gloiy, and by receiving and accepting him, 
eigo— by faith? This &ith is the foundation and commence- 
ment of all our righteousness; all love and sincerity return back 
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to this principle, and is completed in it. Imputative righteousness, 
or righteousnoi^s from grace ijy faith, is not merely pnia^'Vf The 
exception addut;ed by Swedeuborg is very unimportmit, namely, 
that faith itself even is a j^ft of ji^race, and, eonsecpiently, tlu' 
question arises how fjiith is appropriated, and whether it may 
occur tlirough a previous conversion. But, on tlio other hand, witli 
equal justice we mii;ht reply, — conversion is a <;ift of God, and 
thus we could never attain to the idea of an appropriation of 
salvation. Faith is the gift of God in a very ditTerent sense 
from thnt of fori^iveness of sins; and this faith, according to 
many eipres.sions and passages in Holy Scripture, is the sum 
and substance of eiitire saving subjectivity, and hence is not ne- 
cessarily a CONSEQUENS or coNNATUM of repentaucc, but is as much 
the reality of repentance as is love. The instance adduced by 
Mohler, namely, that the justifying faith of Protestants only jus- 
tifies in humility and confidence, and does so in love, and that 
therefore love justifies, is not less erroneous, however subtle the 
instance may be ; for it is not the love which the believer po"?- 
sesses, but the love he desires to have; it is his hungering- after 
true love which makes him a believer, and consequently it is 
faith. — Compare my P/vtestaiiiuciim T/ieses, Nr. 69 — 73~. 



§ 148. BEPENTANCE AND EAITH. 

£ccoTiciHng fellowship with the Lord cannot exist apart from 
a perfect change of niind, or convorBion. In the fellowship 
of bis deaths Bom. vi. 5^ vii. 4; Phil. in. 10; Col. ii. 11^ 
we die to that of sin (r^ ff^fuxri a^oifriaq) in contmned re- 
pentance, 2 Cor. vii. 10; Komans viii. 13, or persevering pe- 
nance, which is not directed to particular faults or defects, 
nor to merely moral imperfection. Through the fell o\v>liip 
of his Hfe we hve mito righteousness, Rom. vi. 4, 5, 13, 
in a decided longing after the perfection of Christ. The two 
elements ui conversion are reciprocally generated, and preserve 
ihdr mntnal connexion. For repentance unto holiness is 
distinguished from despair, in that it aUows ns continually to 
feel the grace and \nctory of Christ inthc spiritual punish- 
ment of sin, and either derives the power of repentance 
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itself from faith in reoouciliation, or, at all events^ brings no 
sorrow for past and present sin which may not be changed 
into joy m the Lord« and oonfidenoe of victory. Moreover, such 
penitence difibrs from mere sentimental or even worldly re- 
pentance, in that it demands and requires perfect confidence 
in justification, in order to pie\ ent despair ; and that, as a 
strengthening principle, it strives, on every now excitation, 
after the holiness of tlie Lord. In his heroic assiduity to 
acknowledge and confess his sin in its frdlest amonnt (1 
John !• 9), and timely to perceive and to repent of retnm- 
ing nn Oi> 1> ^nd, on the other hand, m his freedom 
from vain wishes in regard to undoing what lias been done, and 
a timely return to liis former innocence, consequently in the 
power of faith, the penitent man is to be recognised in all this, 
as much as in the feeling that the world Is crucified unto him, 
and in the state of mind which according to Isa. xzxviii. 16, 
although not quite according to the text, is expressed in the 
ordhmry translation. Again, fiiith on its part, as an a[)|)rehen- 
sion of Christ, riiil. iii. U — 12, ever derives from the know- 
ledge that repentance is necessary, a new renunciation of all 
glory (xotuxfl^if) and consequently a reinforcement of justifying 
confidence (Bom. vii. 25); and whilst developmg itself unto 
thankfiilness and love, it must generate from itself by shame 
and repentance all the feelings and works of penitence. From 
this relation it fellows that each particular act, repentance 
and liiitli, may be predicated of entire < onversion, although 
the development of the latter into a twofold form {e. cj. putting 
oif and on, going out and in, turning from and towards), con- 
tinues as thoroughly grounded on Scripture as it is on the 
nature of things, Mark i. 15; Luke xxiv. 47; Acts xx. 21« 
zzvi. 18. 

Bexabk 1. It follows from the above, principally, that we can- 
not altogether admit, as was usually done at the period of the Re- 
formation, that penitence is derived from the terror of conscience 
produced by the preaching of the law, even in the correction 
which the fanMda, concordiat had given to the usual derivation. 
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That penitence effected by the law, as such, whether of the OKI 
or New Testament, is only but a preKminary one, and is not ilic 
repentance of regeneration and conversion. The latter springs 
from the same preaching of the cross and of grace from whence 
faith comes; and by the correctional office of the same Holy 
Spirit, which is a spirit of faith and grace. 

Remaek 2. We have to consider faith under a threefold rela- 
tion, as the reception of salvation. It is, in the first place, the 
fjood in the varied relation of those to whom the gospel is an- 
nouncDtl, and thus, in contrast with unbelief, is good conduct to- 
wards f^racc in the Divine word. In the second place, in con- 
trast witli all xaxiyristi, which consoles itself with works, it is the 
reception of Divine pardon for sin through Christ, and as sucli, 
is tlie mediate gift of calling grace, whilst the peace of God, and 
the puriHed conscience, are immediate gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
Finally, in the third place, it is the reception of a higher vital 
])ower, and the ])rinciple of the new life itself, in so far as the 
latter cannot be imparted unto us otherwise than through com- 
munion with Christ. 



§ U9. EPOCH. 

Tlie rejrenorated know thev are so, but thev know it in 
iaith, and just as Uttle in an cnipiiical manner as a man is in a 
condition to perceive perfectly, at eveiy distinct moment of his 
consciousness^ the content of his personal being; and that this 
lofty pointj whence man passes from a state of calling and 
awakening into the condition of conversion, by means of a spi- 
ritual conflict onco occurring and bordering on despair, and to 
which conflict a blissful feeling of \ ictury succeeds, — that such a 
point is an epoch in the consciousness, or arrests the attention, 
is indeed possible, but must in general be so much the less re- 
quired, as this demand would carry with it a palpable and moral 
disadvantage; on the other hand, it can in no case be assumed 
that the posterity of Christian parents,^ in the enjoyment of a 
Christian school and a church, should lea^e the bare neces- 
sity of iiiiprovomoat and perfection, and be exempt from the 
requirement of a conversion, combined with internal struggles 
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and change of mind. So fer as the latter is an act of the hu- 
man will (Luke xiii. 3, 34; James iv. 7 — 10), it may indeed 
be treated as a temporal concern, Le tlela}'ed, retuseJ, or alto- 
gether denied, and this procrastination is nothing eke ihan the 
sin of sins, and absolute folly/ since the mere necessity ac- 
knowledged for the fiiture and end includes a perfect retraotion 
of this acknowledgment. But it must be assumed that a true 
conversion is never too late (Lukexxiii. 43), when, in a spiritual 
sense, its most decided moments do not occur at the end of 
liie, but in some intermediate period. 

• The words of the apostle, 1 Cor. vii. 14, irrs} aea ra Tixya i/J^'lv 
drA^a^ra itjrt, vvv 3« dyia iariv, cailliot here furiii:i]i any proof. 

Compare do Wette, TheolL Stud. u. Krit. 1830, p. 669, where the 
correct interpretation is ^ven. 

• Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, at ill© 
Labitur ct labetur iu omue volubilis levum. 

§ 150. FINAL PBBS£ySBANCE. 

Under a confimung and converting power, as well as under 

election, 2 Peter i. 10, the truth of conversion or sanctifica- 
tion, correctly speaking, can alone be understood.' For in 
the full sense of the word, a second conversion is inadmissible; 
but a ikll ii'om a state of grace is either a proof that actual con- 
version bad not taken place, or that it was partial, or only an 
apparent one. Instances of the first kind occur in Matth. xiii. 
21, Luke xi. 25, 26. But even the apostolical wamuigs against 
&Uing away from fellowship with Christ, as an hrremediable step, 
Heb. vi. 4,' 1 John v. IG, in part suppose only a cx)nceivable 
case, and in part do not exclude ilie imperfection of a state in 
salvation which could be lost and relinquished. 

' 1 John V. 18, 6 yi^tiiMii Ir. roZ ^iou rr^^iT taMTov. 

• Many wbo had attained Christianity, bore traces of a spiritual 
life, and yet full away; and whilst ihc apostles contemplated such 
occurrences, they only thought on the irreparable loss of the 
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means of grace provided by the gospel, or on the improbability 
(which they extended to &iwar^, such as occurs elsewhere,) that 
whoever had lost or tiifled away their awakened fcondition 
could r^^n it^ or, that whoever had experienced in vain the 
power of salvation could be at all blessed. The contrast of 
tiie two Protestant views in reference to the possibility of a 
&lling from a state of grace, has, in a practical point of view, 
no real consistency. For even the most stxingent dogmatic 
teaching of the Reformera, — Oan, Dortr, cap. v. art. 11, 12, — 
warns m a manner, against losses, and that for those who under* 
go them through flieir own iault, scarcely any thing remains but 
an abstract state of election, or at least no consciousness of peace; 
and, on the other hand, even the Lutherans would fain unite a 
recovery from the deepest fall of those who stood eariier under 
grace only to this earUer condition. 

§ 151. TEST OF COKVEBSION. 

The real signs and sureties which never &il to accompany a 
tnie awakening and conversion, consist in the union of a sincere 
coniessiun of sin,' Lnko xv. 21, with a putting off of the actual 
li& of that particular unrighteousness in which sin rules pri- 
marily, and especially over individual life, John viii. 11, Epbes. 
iv. 28; V. 3. and consists also in a union of conduct admitting 
of possible restoration in reference to violated justice and laws, 
with a willing reception of the severe duties of patience and 
saoriBce, Luke xv. 19, 'zoir^ov gya rm fjitta^tuv ffou, Luke 
xviii. 2. 

' Not only is there, according to circumstances, often no other 
consummation of a change of mind thro\iij:h any act possible than 
a cry for pardon and confession; but there is also in all true pe- 
nitence a powerful impulse towards confession, which, besides its 
going up before God, is also desirous of being poured into the 
bosom of pious friendship. See TertuUian De Pivnit. c. 9,10, 
and Luther's Pred. SaniU. reminisceref v. J. 1522, on confes- 
sion. 
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C7. Of SaauUificatian. 

% 152. CONVBBSIOK AND 8ANGTIFIGAT10N. 

Tho conversion of a sinner only changes in itself the direc- 
tion of liis life. The more ffcmiinc it is, the more necessarilv 
does it advance in lioliness and renowal of man; and tho more 
tmrcmittingly boliuess progresses, so much the more geuuiue 
and deep is regeneratioii.^ The >vill of sin does not exist, in- 
deed, in that tendency of heart and development of life which is 
given witib regeneration by the Spmt> 1 John in. 6-9, hut it 
does not follow that the regenerated in general have not sinned, 
or could nut sin. Piather there remains in them a struggle of 
the flesh against the spirit until tlieir deliverance out of a tem- 
poral and mundane condition takes place, and they can the more 
and more develope, np to this pointy the new disposition of their 
life, only in reference to sin still existing and still prevailing, 
yet nevertheless deoreasbig; (Romans vi. 12, 14,) wherefere a 
convertible state and daily repentance, pardon and repeated 
supplication for forgiveness of sin, (1 John ii. 1, 2; v. 16,) are 
not contradictory; and the fact that the regenerated man can-, 
not he touched by tho wicked one, 1 John v. 18, does not 
exempt hun fix>m combating with the invisible Prince of this 
world, Ephes. vi. 12. It is jnst the gradoal separation of the 
external and internal life fix>m fellowship with sm, in union witb 
the progressive cultiu-e of all \ital activity for the service of God 
which gives the idea of sanctifHing gi*ace.» The question hero 
too turns on the operation of grace; lor although the positive 
essence of a sanctified life is love; consequently is a true and new 
spontaneity distinguishable from snsceptibility in feith; yet is it 
to be distbgoished, on its part again, from all amendments 
and good works, based on self-will and individual life, in that 
it merely re|)()ses on the fellowship of the Redeemer, and is the 
energy of iaith, (Gal. v. 6.) 
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' Regeamtion is not to be coiuidered as if it were a seif-en- 
dent principle of holiness; nor is sanctification to be regarded as 
a thing possible, independently of a previous and original appro- 
priation of salvation, or as if perchance, it strove only alter this 
object. But the relation may be illustrated by the parable of the 
seed of com; for not only does the latter come up and thrive, 
stalk and blade, but strikes deep into the soil, and both direc< 
tions of increase and growth conditionate each other. It is only 
in proportion as the roots deepen and strengthen that the entire 
growth thrives, and the upward growth reacts on the roots. Or 
we may select as an illustration the paycological and ethical truth 
of the maxim strengthened by a free application. A new birth 
can be a true one proportioned to the depth of individual lif& 
Now, the same individual generally progresses in experience; for 
example, the boy advancing to the experience of the youth, and 
the youth to that of the man, and life upon the whole becotning 
deeper and fuller. If the principle of the new life in Christ does 
not at the same time deepen, if regeneration does not become 
truer and stronger, then there arises a danger of spritual decay. 

s The sanctified or saints are indeed sometimes denominated, 
especially with reference to fiuth and justification the members 
of Christ, or else in this relation, Heb. ii. 11; x. 10; xiii. 12. And 
this only because there is one faith, one spirit, one Lord, who 
effiBcts forgiveness and purification from sin, or imparts the en- 
tire capacity for the service of God. In conformity with the 
Pauline doctrine and language, which expressly distinguishes dt- 
xo/cMsr; and d^Mt/Mc, 1 Cor. i. 30, (although not so in vi. 11,) and 
in general, in accordance with Scripture, John xvii. 17, 1 Thees. 
V. 23; iv. 4, 8, 1 John iii. 3 «&g — dyvi'C^u imtrhif, xai^i^ huHn^ ifph 
itfrir-Hsanetification especially refers to the new formation of Di- 
vine life, or to the improvement and purification of the Christian 
walk in particular. 

I 153. THE CHMSTIAli LIFE. 

Existence and life in Christ, in so far as it is separated from 
world life unto the service of God, is a holy life, Komans xii. 1, 2, 
2 Cor. vi. 16, a spiritual one, Romans viii. 5, 10, because it is 
solely derived from £utb^ and according to the oommand of the 
spiritual law« does not develope itself unto carnal dedre; it b 
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heavenly also, Phil. iii. 20, Gol. iS. 1, 3, partly in ihe same 
relation, and parti}' because it is in particular blessed in hope. 
We endeavoiu* to comprehend the peculiarity of this Christian 
life; fird. In the law of the Sph-it which it uniformly follows; 
and, secoTidly, In the discipline by which it is preserved; and, 
ihMSy, In Uie fruits of the Spirit wherein it subsists. 



a. Of the Lcm of As Spml, 

% 154. THE DEEPEST MOTIVB. 

Christian life is governed by a new, not a literal law, Bomans 
vii. 6, by a law of freedom, James i. 25, not of carnal desire. 
Gal, V. 13, by the law of the Spirit, Bomans vSi. 1, 11. This 

law is love, or the perfect self-motion of niaii created ** aft^r 
God;" it is the perfection of personal being. But sijice love, 
neither as knowledge nor obedience, neither as gratitude nor 
imitation of God, nor as love of God or of man, neither as the 
love of neighbour nor of self, attams in ns an actual and inde- 
pendent existence; admitting that the S^rit of Him who died and 
rose again for us, kindles and preserves this love in us, stiD the 
love of Christ, both active and passive, (2 Cor. v. 14,) or grati- 
tude towards the EedeeniingGod, lioiuans v. 5; xii. 1, Ephes. v. 
20, 1 John iii. 1, is the most universal motive of Christian action 
and suffering, from which every thing else is developed. iVnd 
since the love of God in Christ necessarily includes holy self-love, 
1 Cor. vi. 15-20, as well as love of our neighbours, 1 John iv. 20, 
and universal as well as especial brotherly love, 2 Peter i. 7, so 
ill lil.e manner it necessarily excludes lo^■e of self and the world, 
1 John ii. IT), and this in such a way, that in each dovelopment 
of the Christian disposition, the element of world-renunciation 
must appear, a renunciation which is in harmony with joyfrd 
hope on the Lord, and consists not merely in a higher or lower 
esteem of possessions, but also in a disinoUnadon fer everything 
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which ciierishes sin and death, without perniitting itself to be 
pervaded by eternal life and redeeming love. 

S 155. EXCLUSIVE DUTY. 

It is in perfect accordance witb this statement of Christian 
motive that the Christiaa life ascends to the sublime of filial 
dufy^ whose tjj^cal expression is fi>imd in the words of Jesus, 

wist ye not that I must he about my Father's business?" 

Luke ii. 49; or imto adoration of God in spu-it and in truth, 
i.e., unto a veneration of the heavenly Father, which, in refer- 
ence to local contrast, to that of time, to that of the external 
and internal and of relative persons, of tbrtmie and misfortune, 
nay even of righteousness and sin, is and oontinues to be undi- 
vided. John iv. 23, 24t.i 

^ The Christian never has to pray where he may not have at 

the same time to return thanks and praise; and vice vena, he 
never has to return thanks where he has not also to pray; 
and this holds both in relation to the earthly and corporeal, and 
to the heavenly and spiritual. Even the consdousness of sin 
ought to lead to prayer, and not only the oonsciousness of re- 
demption, but also that of growth in improvement should equally 
prompt us to thankfulness and supplication. The type of this 
dispodtion is our Lord's prayer. Now although life passes from 
a state of contemplation and supplication into one of action, yet 
both conditions are subject to the duty of worshipping in spirit 
and in truth, just as they are subject to filial duty or to that of 
fearing and loving Qod above all things, and consequently of 
confiding in Him alone. Worship — ^adoration (T^o<ntu¥Ti(ri{ diffeis 
in some degree from T^oaiuxn), includes the following elements: 
— in itself and substantially it possesses the form of realized 
feeling, which is especially developed in prayer (praise, thaDka^ 
supplication), but chieflv through faith and obedience it becomes 
a disposition, ever establishing a new reception of revelation and 
entrance into the will of God. This love of God, however, with 
reference to the possibility of the bad and the existence of evil, 
possesses the element of the fear of the Lord in the first view, 
and the element of confidence in the second. 
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§156. wnX OF THB LOBD. 

Although the love of Christ b a law onto itself, still the re- 
gmierated man stands in need, partly of ohastisement and 
pardy of gnidanoe which can ensure him only objective pre- 
cept. For if lie be not ^et perfect in love, and consequently 
not so in truth, then must he seek for whatever niav be tho 
universal will and pleasure of God, in the pattern of Christ's 
life and his holy church, or in the word of God. Ephes. v. 17, * 
fiom. m 2. 

Rbmarx. The law of God, {i ii4ko; roD Sfou, Rom. vii. 22, 25.) 
The purpose inherent in existence, Divine jostioe, and its word, 
can neyer have been abrogated, nor can oyer be so. Etch 
grace and faith have only appeared in Older to confirm and 
strengthen law, Rom. iii. 31, Matt. T. 15, seq. The law both 
in doctrine and letter (^raXoi^f y^&N^''^ Rom4viL G) has entirely 
yielded, either as a shadow to subst&ace, or as a body to spirit, 
or, as a condemning law has yielded to reconciliation through the 
blood of Christ, Ephes. ii. 15. The law fundamentally can be 
altogether divine, and in its aim of accomplishing the distinc- 
tion between pure and impure, through the entire use of what is 
naturs], it can be the eternal will; in its concrete and particular 
designs it becomes temporal, especially as it was designed to 
inure and draw a people who were carnal and sinful, and to 
tame the human will ohiefly through the Divine; and since it 
was required to be local and popular, it becomes contingent, 
and, to a certain extent, transient. Hence, in the Book of the 
law we find a subordination of designs. Some laws were spoken 
by the Iiord, other were given by Moses, &c., wherein many other 
dasnfications are connected which had become usual among Jewa 
and Christians, in order to fiunlitate their application at a later 
period, Hence^ on the one hand, among those who contended 
against the spirit of the law, there was an interpretation which 
reduces its external and physical content into a generally mo- 
ral one (the Alexandrians, Philo); and, on the other hand, 
there was an admission that the law had been interpolated by 
the ancients^ or that it even contained falsehood or some mate- 
rial for the k «0XX«;; hence the Pauline doctrine on childlike^ 
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elementary, secular institutions. Gal. iv. 3, Col. ii. 8. For the 
ancient law had in these institutions a connecting link in natural 
relif,noii and in the ethics and government of the world gene- 
rally before Christ ; hence Paul's treatment of the law of meats, 
of days and of times, of circumcision. Gal. vi. 15, iv. 10; Rom. 
xiv. 14, ] Cor. viii. 8. Hence the entire apostolical emancipa- 
tion of Christians from circumcision, Acts xv. Still the doc- 
trinal law is allowed to be used in Christianity, 1 Tim. i. 8, oida- 
fi>i* dsy vTi y.a\hi 6 v6fAo;j idv rit avr^ vo/ilfius yjh'^^^i (compare Test. 
Nephthaii/ii i< 8, ed. Grab. p. 217), 

X. X. And besides all this, the sanctified stand in need both of 
a divine undivided word which shall not only instruct but im- 
prove, and of a divine command. Li Lit since it is needful in 
Christ to pass over the limited conclusion of indivulual moral 
commands and ideas, by searching and questioning the Divine 
will, so the will of God affords a much fuller legislation than all 
written law hitherto either laid down or capable of being so. 
Since the dogmatic knowledge of faith has a free and ample 
capacity for being developed in biblical gnosis (for in Christ 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, Col. ii. 
3); so iias also the ethical knowledge of faith a similar ca- 
pacity (for it cannot, as individual knowledge, be separated 
from that which is general.) Phil. i. 9, Col. i. 9, 10. Indeed 
not any kind of apostolical determinations can be equalised be- 
cause they are individual, temporal, or local, (compare C. L. 
Nitszch, de judicandis imrum prcecsptis in N, T. a communi 
omnium homimim ac temporum itsu aiienisj Viteb. Comm. xi.) 
but must be reduced back to their principles, and then brought 
into analogical application: Canon Law, Acts xv. oath, vesture, 
covering the hc^l, marriage, divorce, &c. But just as little can 
Christian ethics admit of being casuistically supported, or reach 
their ultimate aim by insulating the idea of duty. Tlio material 
of human life possesses, in all its unity and invari;ibleness, a 
something which is yet mutable, and the will of love is ever de- 
sirous of revealing itself more perfectly. 



§ 167. WISDOM kSi> FBITDEKCB. 

In regard to a raadiness to leoogDise the good and peifeot will 
of the Lord in all ihbgs^ and to inoorporato it with his own« the 
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Christian is wise, and supplicates for wisdom from aboTC, Eph. 
V, 15, 16, James i. 5, iii. 15. With reference to the necessity 
and power of appielieiidiiig and maintaining external circum- 
stanees and relations, in ihe sense of wisdom, tiiere is ChristiaQ 
prudence, MatAew x. 16, 17. 

§ 158. SIMPLICITY.* 

Both the above qualities are not only combined with sim- 
plicity, bnt rest upon it. Christ disarms the tempter by the 
most simple repetition of the Divine commands and promises. 

For the coiisUmt tendency of the mind to the one thing needM, 
and a steady ^^ alk in truth, capacitates man for easily seeing 
into and Miilmg the subordination of things and events. 

^ 2 Cor. i. 12, jj /ag xaxjyjndU rfJi'iijv aurn !<fr}, ro fj^a^ruPiov rr,; auai- 
iv %af'r/ ^ioZ) dviffr^dfr.fiiv iv rtp xofffM'f) x, X. Matt. vi. 22, PfOV. X. 9. 

Compare Herm. Fast. init. mdd. and Test. Beniam, § 6, row bt B6>w- 
idf T&v t^w bt9>Mi¥ iCTt KOU oux t^J^ dvX6riira. 

b. Of JS^nriimil Disc^im and Esa&rcm. 

% 159. SPIBITUAL P0V£fiTY. 

Sanctification mnst produce a partionlar line of condaot which 
is directly related to sin, (which is oonstantiy bemg excited anew,) 
and to the necessity for preserving the desired mode of life, and 

perfectin<:j it nnfo preservation. The sum and substance of lIiu 
energy required and suited for this pm-pose, we t^rni -jtiritual dis- 
cipline.^ Eor since redeeming grace cannot reanimate without 
chastening us, so that we may deny the world and ungodliness, 
(Kt. ii. 12, TnMtwm i(AS(), then most we, if we are to be sanc- 
tified by grace, accept even tins office of discipline from it, in 
order to bring it to bear upon the mde and uncultivated part of our 
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fife. And the hmnilKy (^iritnal poverty, Matthew v. 3) whieh 

rendered oiir hearts susceptible of fidth and the call unto repen- 
tance, sball abide in us, not only as a real wall of separation 
between our lormer and present condition, but bo operative also 
as a spontaQeous preserver of the state of salvatioD. The espe- 
cial members and instaraments of this discipline are vigUance 
and prayer, abstinence and labour, and the regimen proportioned 
to their miited action.* The more these are reafised apart from 
an abiding sanctification, so much the more are justification itself, 
merit, what is pleasmg to Uol, or even the seal of perfection, 
wont to be sought for in them in a manner as vain as it is 
obstructive, Isaiah Iviii. Matthew yi. 1-17, xxiii. 23, Gal, iv. 
9-11, y. 3, 4:, CoL ii. 16* A sound Christian self-education is 
to be recognised by its maintaining, on the one hand, its corporal 
exertions in due connection with its spuritual ones, and in not 
seeking to turn the pain and toil of repentance upon the flesh ; 
and, ou ilie other hand, in avoidins: to make evil distinctions 
between lesser and greater commandments, in preserving itself 
&om a violation of the natural and universally valid order of 
goods and impulses, and, finally, by rather Toluntarily submit- 
ting to, than shunning, that general and special dbcipline reserved 
by the providence of our Lord, 2 Cor. xn. 7-9, Heb. xii. 5-7. 

* Basilius, Proverbs i. 2, 3. "Ecrtv n voudua (l^V^) dyuyri rif 
^fXi/Mff "^uxjii S'Zi'Tovuji ovXXdtx/: rl"j uTh xaxiuf xri>Jduv avr^f fXXtt- 

doe/jgoMtt X. X. When Clemens of Alexandria, Strom, iv. p. 230, 
teaches that sins before baptism (regeneration) were forgiven, 
which, when committed after that event, must be removed by a 
purifying discipline, such a view must be received with at least 
great caution, or it is in direct opposition to 1 John ii. ], 2, 
(Book qf Wiukm zv. 2, 3). He ought rather to have taught 
that the regenerated man is first capable of receiving discipline 
from God, and under Divine guidance of chastising himself. In 
other tespeots, the ideas rtftta^lay xC\a<rig, and icoudtia, in various 
passages have been extremely well distinguished and explained 
by him. 

t This has generally been denominated by the tenn dtttntig* 
This expression, borrowed from the preparation for the puMio 
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gaviOB, (Casaubon, Ej-ercit. 2, ad Baron. Ann. sect, xiu.), was ap- 
plied even before Christianity to the eo-eailed philoflopbical life 
03/^ xard ^/ Aorrc^/ay), that isi to its separation from the common en- 
joyment of life. Since many particular observances inih regard to 
vesture, food, and other restraints from secular usage, passed over 
from the philosopheFB^ partieularly the Stoics — ^phiiosophia per 
abusum in qenus quoddak ytta PRonssoBiuic verti coepta circa 
tempora Epicteti, Baco a verulam Augm, sect, vii. p. 355— to the 
CShristians (Tertnll. d» paUio) and hence the names also, Anfiffis, 
pkMpiOi &c. To represent Christian life under images derived 
from the gymnasium, the classical passage, 1 Cor. ix. 24, seq,, 
added to all this an especial inducement. Meanwhile, Christians 
forgot, as well that they were all priests, as that, in the midst of 
their domestic and civic life, they ought all to be discliplinarians. 
Even in the old Oatholie ritual ( Apost. Constitutions) under this 
title such characters appear, who, in an especial manner, repre- 
sent the universal Christian calling to spiritual discipline and 
exercise, and therefore rejoice in ecclesiastical dignity. Such a 
manifestation always exliiblts a double character, that is, a better 
and a worse aspect. The better one is this» that spiritualism 
(TertuU. adv. Psychicos) pervading a community, elicits a moral 
reaction, which, in order to testify itself so much the more eS- 
eaciously against offences, formally and cstcmally endeavours to 
represent itself; and that, in general also, in times of public 
tranquillity, when martyrs, in a strict sense, arc no more, it 
desires to expose to the light the power of Christianity to over- 
come the world. The bad aspect, as respects this manifestation* 
connsts in this, that extraordinary profession of Christianity is 
desirous of separating itself from the common, and assioiing the 
superiority, and that discipline entirely forgets its character as a 
means, and seeks to be great not only in trifles but even in untruth. 
Such were the so-called Cliristian stoics, ridiculed and despised 
by Lucian, and such those Pharisees whom Christ condemned as 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels^ Matthew xxiii. 28, 24. 



§ 160. WAT0fifUl4N£8S. 

Spiritual discipline, as a precautioii against sin* nigh at 
hand, asaduouiily strives after the circnmspection and presence 
of the Spirit, which is represented under the image of waidb« 
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ing, Matt. xxvi. 41,* Eplies. vi. 18, Col. iv. 2, and by tho 
perception as well of external as of internal circiimsLaiices, 
should be in a condition partly to anticipate the temptationfl of 
the flesh, the devii> and the world, and partly, in oonneotion 
with prayer, to resut them* On ihe one haod, this watohing 
presupposes another oonditbn, or an awakBoing from sleep, 
Epbes. V. 14, Kom. xiii. 12, Isa. Ix. 1; on the other hand, 
it ibrtifies itself, simply by remembering the speedy termination 
of this state oi probation. Matt. xxiv. 42, xxv. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 
13, 1 Thess. V. 1-S. In the doctrine of spiritual discipline, 
watchAilness is to be opposed rather unto an excessive desire fi>r 
dissipation and Also spritual security, Luke zi, 25, than to ear- 
nal seourilry. 

1 The kind and amount of all indiiddtud discipline is determi* 
Dated bj the idiosynciaity of the indiTidnsl; and this is alone 
cognisable through upright self-examination. Hence entire 
moral dreumspeetion, in its earnestness, depends on our insight 
into our own inner nature, and on the truth which we observe 
towards ourselTes. Ephea v. IS, wAwvt iyityx/l/ina hwh fuS 
pmrhs fflut^Mirof, 1 John L 6. All watchfulness and prayer, all 
abstinence, labour, and regimen, preserve thdr tendency, their 
object, and their intention only in truth, when thou acknowledgest 
the sin that most eanly besets thee, or strivest to perceive it. — 

' What our Lord chiefly demands or denounces, here, indeed, 
refers to corporeal watchfuhiess. He requires, in His general 
exhortation, Matt xxvi. 41, the universal prevalence of Chris- 
tian watchfulness. However important may be temperance in 
corporeal deep for the sustenance of body and soul, still the 
defective and corrupt discipline of the earlier periods of Chris* 
tianity cast itself upon night watching; and Hieronymus may 
not have been so very just towards Vi^lantius, when he treated 
him on account of his judgment on Vigils, as a Dormitantius. 



161. FBAYSB. 



A true moral presenoe of the Spirit cannot be oonceived 

apart iioui a. walk in the preaeuce of God, and all bliengtheu- 
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and equipment is a beooming strong m the Lord/' 
Ephes. Ti. 10, whose panoply, ver. 11-18, oannot be pat on nor 

worn without prayer, ver. 18. And hence it is that both these 
requirements, watching aud prayer, arc almost on all occasions 
miited. Unceasing prayer, 1 Thess. v. 17, 18, Col. iv. 2, 
Horn. xii. 12, does not exclude that ascent and descent of 
feeling which is combined with hmnan natore and its eonstitu- 
iion, nor preclude the absohite inwardness or passivify of life 
in itself But whilst the charaoteristie mark of life is 
prayer, the thinking and acting hfe may and ought to direct 
itself outwardly iiom this basis, if only all natimil mo- 
tives brought from without, as well as all especial excita- 
tions of the Spirit for particular prayer be indeed perottved. 
These motives are found under two states of feeling, James t. 
18, m every oommencing and conduding period of life, and in 
the relations of the communion in winch God hath placed ns. 
But these excitations, which in the highest degree conditionate 
the fruitfulness and the hearing of prayer, Iiom. viii. 26, are 
not entirely dependent on external causes, and so much the 
less so, since the state of the Christian can in no instant be 
conceived as having no want. The aid of the Holy Spirit 
and of the name of Jesus in supplicatoiy prayer, produces, the 
more it is accorded, the requisite subordination of benefits and 
petitions, or tlie wisdom of supplication ; and to the misuse of 
the (lot trine of what is called deprecatory prayer, the nnde- 
terminabieness of the Divine will cannot bo so well opposed by 
the human will, or by the immutability of things, as can rather, 
in part, the conditionating power of prayer through the com- 
munion of Christ, and in part the danger and oontradiction 
which exists therem of receiving, in the results of urgent and 
enipliatic prayer, the rewards of confidence and corrections for 
mistrust. Here essentially and primarily belong every suppli- 
catory prayer formed after tlie sixth peiilion of the Lord .s 
prayer, and that one which, according to the model of our Lord 
in the garden, enters with resignation into the more or less 
revealed decree of the proving God. 
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S 102. ABSTINENCE. 

Spiritual discipline developes itself in action, (rup^vini, 
eat^Mt^ Ifffif, Tit. ii. 12), and caution primarily does so in a 
DfigatiTe manner, that is to say^ by a restraining from the 
nefls of sensuonB and worldly enjoyment, wluoh restraint is as 
intentional as it is unassuming, and even abstaining from wliat 
is lawfril, 1 Cor. x. 23, as much and as often as it serves to 
destroy the attraction of what is inadmissible, and to strengthen 
and protect spiritual freedom, 1 Cor. ix. 24-27. The induce- 
ments granted to Christians for determining both these kinds 
and proportions of abstinence. He partly in individual qualities, 
partly in temporal circumstances, (ha Tfjp IwrSffw eawyxtiif, 
1 Cor. vii. 26), and partly in the particular vocation, 
(1 Cor. ix.) 

Kemark 1. Salutary abstinence not only refers to the subdu- 
ing the flesh in a more limited sense, but also to the relation of 
silence to speaking, solitude to society, and repose to labour. 
For some admirable therapeutic and instructive doctrines on 
this subject, see Basil's lioinily on the words rr^usiyj sia-jrtpj %. x, 

Kemaek 2. Fasting stands for a universal symbol of precaution- 
ary abstemiousness. Nevertheless, it has not been placed in a 
just light by the ancients; for example, in Post. Uerm,^ simil. v., 
even when they prescribe it in the first place in its wide significa- 
tion, Mjffrt/a acrA roD atokjj^oD, and then in its narrow one of restric- 
tion as to food. Even as a means of saving for the poor, espe- 
cially when it appears combined with liberality, (as in the par- 
able of the Shepherd) as an opus supererogationis, it does not 
retain its peculiar right. Basil, in his two Hornilies, vt^i vrig- 
Titai, lia^s viewed the subject in a better light, and has made 
some admirable remarks against the revels of the Carnival. lu 
iasting, we should consider sincerity, joy, and freedom. Matt, 
vi. 16, 18, and at the same time that wliich is necessary, Markii. 
20, 1 Cor. X. 7, liom. xiii. 14. See my sermon Unrecktes Fasten 
und recktes, (Pred. 18o3, p. 7a.) 
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S 168. OHOIOK OF 800IBTT. 

Although the Christian cannot and ought not to forsake the 
world, 1 Gor. y. 10, in order to escape all the vexatious infiu* 
enoes of society, or to protect himself from the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of Herodi Mark Yiii, 16, bat rather is placed 
aad disposed by God, in such a oiroie of sodal life, that he 
may partly sbm its ameliorating and preserving salt, and 
partly receive warning against indi\ idmil bin in the suffering of 
vice; yet spiritual cauli'in <«iiTnni(ins him, in so far as proxi- 
mity and difltanoe is a matter of ^eedom, to shun one society, 
1 Cor. XV. 33, and to seek another. He avoids the one, 
not merely becanse be is in danger, involuntarily, of bemg; 
strongly inflaenced by the ms of others, bat also becaosa 
much that is evil in him only awaits the antbority of ferngn 
example to become strengthened. Every one needs, (however 
far advanced he may be), in one aspect or another, an ex- 
ample that may put him to shame; and although the most 
admirable could only be for each other bUnd leaders of the 
blind, if, when giving and receiving, they did not refer directly 
to the only Master, still a volnntaiy bnmilily towards those 
who are wiser and better. Psalms cxli. 5, and a snsceptibifity 
for the personal mediations of Christ's example, consecjuently a 
Cliri-riiiii ehoiec of intercoui'se, pertains to the entire course of 
that prudent walk upon which the present dificus&ion turns. 

§ 164. BBaniATiOH of ufx. 

And all tliis comljiiiation is held together by the salutary 
self-restraint of order, and the love of it. For not only is sin, 
in general, actual disorder, and life, according to the law of 
the Spirit, nothing else than a continued achievement of pleas- 
ing order, but there is also a division of time and strength £>r 
which the Christian is asndnonsly desirons — a division relative 
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to tbe existeiioe of sm to be contended against and requisite, 

in this point of view, for the prosperity of the soul. An ill 
regulated kingdom, daily walk, or projjorty, can neither he 
overlooked nor contiuUed. But a lite tiiat ever proceeds anew 
&om. devotion, and reposes thereon — which consumes the super- 
abnndant powers of the soul, hy the intervention of servioe 
and assidnify — a life winch is adapted to a gentler transition, 
from seriooanesB to recreation, from pleasure to pain — snch a 
walk leaves no room on the one hand fer immediate sin, for 
impassioned over occupation, or for indolence pregimiit with 
sin, (2 Thess. iii. 6), but rather finds room lor whai is una- 
voidably out of the usual course, and is to a certain extent 
identical with the light of watchfiilness and self-knowledge, 
with the enjo^^ment of prayer, with the power of abstinence 
and edifying interoonrse. 

c. Of the Mwt of the SpirU. 

% 165. SIGHTBOUSiniBS. 

If, in fact, this entire pnidontial contest against yet existing 
sin bo a fruit of the Spirit, still the Christian dialect especially 
indicates under the latter the Ail£lment of the Divine com- 
mands in love. Gal. y. 22, the accomplishment of the eternal 
Divine order itself or the righteousness fitted &r the kingdom 
of heavra, which exceeds and is more genuine than that of the 
Pharisees, Matth. v. 20. In Christ or in His fellowship is 
truth, {a>j}^ua, Ephes. iv. 21), effectual renewal of life in all 
its aspects, v. 23, imitation of God, v. 1, and, in reference to 
the soul, by which the whole body of action is moved and more 
or less pervaded, there is per&ctness. Col. iii. 14, 15. 
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S 166. EABTHLY AND HEAVKNLT VOCATION. 

This perfectness is especially related to the compass of all 
the Datural, necessary, and plastic relations in which liuman life 
participates. For neither by the crucifying power of repentance 
(Gal. T. 24; Col. iii. 5), nor by renimoiations combined with 
spiritual discipline, can the earUily hnnum destiny (recognised 
above, § 98) be changed or abrogated m any one -pomi. But 
the work of the Spirit and the mind of pure love extends 
thus far, tliat ever^ oiii;iiial disposition and each necessity is 
led to a pure development, and becomes an earthly vessel of 
heavenly good, and a means of manifold joy in the Lord, and 
of varied and associated exultation and reciprocal service in love. 
Thns, although we onght to acqnire, to purchase, to possess, 
and enjoy everything temporal with reserve, 1 Cor. vn. 29-31, 
still we ouglit to shun indifference, and not reject and despise 
anytliing which is grounded ou the will of the Creator and Pre- 
server, and which merit oui* thanks, Col. ii. IG, 18; 1 Tun. iv, 
1-6. Every kind of acquisition and vocation upon earth is re- 
lated to our heavenly oaUug, if it exclude usury, and includes 
sernce and admits of Divine blessing. The Christian life is, of 
all modes of life, the most domestie, the most civic,^ the most 
devoted to art, the most inclined to science, and pre-emmently 
the most humane.* 

^ TertfdL ApoL c 42^ " We are not gymnosophists nor hermits.'' 
Heminimus nos gratiam debere Deo — nuUum fhiotum operom 
ejus repudiamus. Itaque non sine foio, non sine maoello^ non 
sine officinis-^habitamus vestrum hoc sseculum. Navigamua, 
inilltamus, rusticamur, et mercatus miscemus. 

^ Idem ib, e. 39, Fratres etiam vestri sumus, jure natune ma- 
tris imiuB, etsi vos panun hominea quia mali fratres. 

§ 167. HSAAT AND WALK. 

None of these relations, and, ui general, no motive for moral 
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prosTcssion, cau merely lead to this, namely, that thought or 
mi 11(1, that action and speech, can preserve a Christian state; 
but the fruits of the Spirit always primarily attest themselves in 
the completion of the internal temple, in the destroyed lusts of 
the flesh, and in the awakened thoughts of love (duKmvff^eu ^ 
rf vnvfMiTt ToD pdg vfuvy, Ephes. iv. 23). A pure heart 
proves its soundness in every way, Mstth. vii. 16, 23. Neither 
good works nor good words can be so, unless they arise from a 
pure soiu'ce. Nevertheless, all who live in the Spirit walk also 
spfritually. Gal. v. 25 ; and the good tree will he kno^vn by the 
fruits of the tongue, James iii. 10, as well as by the fruits of 
aotion^ James ii. 16. It is goodness only, pressing on to oon- 
finnation np to the last, which makes the perfect man, James 
in. 2.1 

1 Compare my sermon uber den Wetih der gutm Worte tm 
ChriBkfiUhume (Samml. 1819). 

Remark. The indivisible unity of the speaking, acting, and 
thinking man must be presupposed, if such moral precepts as 
those which substitute one for the other, (as in Matth. y. 39, com*- 
pare yer. 22-26,) are to be eometlj understood. 

§ 168. mmxst vsi great and shaix things. 

This Christian perfection proves itself and i.s tested only by the 
entire sacrifice of self, or in great hazards and self-denial, 1 John 
iu. 16; John xv. 13; Matth. xix. 21; but the internal vaLueof 
ibese aotiims consists in and is coincident with that same love, 1 
Gor. ziii, 3, which, jn the sum total of common and obscure per- 
formances of duty, proves itself to be fidthful. Common vir- 
tue,' if it be but virtue, is as great as uncoinnion virtne ; and 
persevering self-denial, in daily recurring service, demands, in 
certain point of view, a greater measure of strength of love than 
any smgle sacrifice which Christian heroism can offer,' Luke 
xvi. 10. 

* For example, a real desire to oblige, a genuine complaisance; 
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the former chiefly in diBBimilar and bounden relations, the latter 
in free and equal ones, is a great proof of subdued self-love. In like 
nianuer, the administration of property, carried on in the spirit 
of a true community of goods and with the entire effort of inven- 
tive wisdom and love, or genuine chastity and moderation in the 
mania- e state, and especially submission to one another, I Pet. 
V. 5; £phes. V. 21; will, in proportion to their strengfth, require 
a much larger expenditure of spiritual power, and possess a much 
higher value, than all monastic vows. 

• Sec Fcnelon'a work, by M. Claudius, vol. i. p. 136. On fide- 
lity in small things " trifling occurrences are unforeseen ; they re- 
cur every moment; they incessantly conflict wiih our pride, our 
indolence, our prejudice, our sudden anger, our fretfulness, and 
our contests; they disturb and interrupt in every possible way 
our wills. If we wish to be faithful, nature lias no time to pause, 
and she must expire with all her inclinations. It is with piety as 
with the administration of temporal goods; if we do not exercise 
a rigid superintendence, we are ruined more by small expendi- 
ture than by great items." 



§ 169. PBUIT OJf XNNOOSNOS AND VIBTDB* 

Each member of the contrasts exhibited in § 167 and 168, 
includes both Christian innocence and Christian virtue. For it 
is one and the same love which shuns evil and does good, fears 
the Lord and unitates him; and we owe unto God, and for His 
sake unto all men this entire hve, fiomanB xiii. 8. Kever- 
iheless, it appertains to the truth of moral action in eveiy fea- 
tore, that above all I neither offend nor ^spise whatever is, in 
God's sight, finished good (| lOU), in order to be able after- 
wards to cherish and promote the good included in tho disposi- 
tion ; and, in coiifonnity with this, the correct doctrine concern- 
ing the reotltttde which is in Christ, demands that the unity of 
innocent conduct shall hrm the basis npon which the vaatj of 
a virtuons fife is to be raised; although the vital doctrine, just 
as actual life, is unable to refrain from uniting the prohibitory 
contents of eucL pai liuular article immediately with the precep- 
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tivo one ; as, for example, in the inteqiretatioTi and application 
of tiie Docalogue. In Komaiis xiii. 9, 10, for example, the con- 
tents of the seoond tabic of the linv are comprehended positively, 
tmtin James ii. 11, Matth. v. 22, principally, only negatively. 

Remark. Tlie classification of Christian ethics from an early 
period has been so much the more readily deduced from the 
Decalofrno, as the latter tnily Divine record itself is not a mere 
decade of pi opo-itions, but is bipartite, and eacli of the two di\'i- 
sions may he again P\ibdivided; so that, upon the wliole, this 
record invites to a genetic development of the Divine precepts. 
In point of fact, it was unnecessary, for the setting forth of the 
moral law of the New Testament, to add to the Decalogue (as 
has been done, for example, in the Comtitntt. Apost. \ai. 2,) the 
command to love one's neighbour, and, for tliis purpose, to sepa- 
rate the second ; but, according to the Luthcrnn method of ex-- 
position, everything, namely, 1. Tlie remaining content of the 
first table J 2. The entire second table; 3. Every prohibition of 
action; 4. The prohibition of lust, may be deduced from the first 
commandment; or the sum of the law and tlie prophets, the love 
of God and our noi!4hl» iir (in which latter is included self-love), 
may be referred to the superscription or sign of the spiritual in- 
terpretation. How were it possible that an element of Christian 
morality could be exhibited, which would not admit of union 
with any direct of indirect ronnruuidment in the Decalogue? 
The doctrine of the fimdnmental cause of moral action is enun- 
ciatod in the first commandment; tlio succeeding commands 
xm'iio disposition with word nnd deed and practice. The com- 
mand to honour parents includes all the relative duties; the doc- 
trine of duties, virtue, and possessions is most intimately united 
in subsequent points, and in the latter command spiritual disci- 
pline still retains its position, and ascetic subjects find tlicir rela- 
tion to the first table. But the snhjcct has been carried even 
beyond this. David Cliytnius, Reguloi Vitw, virtntam descrip- 
tiones methodicm, recens recognitcBj Viteb. 1 076, exlnl)its twolve 
utilitaUs decalogi, of which only two enter upon osjn cial moral 
doctrine; est regtUa vitw piarumf and est 'nonnii vifm homi- 
nttm in eaiernw actionilms, ut viorm honeste repaid nr. Othors 
give to the Decalogue dogmatic powers, for example, to con- 
firm even tlie resurrection, or philosophical artistical, and poli- 
tical efi'ects. On the subject of instructive and dogmatic power 
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of teaching, see some exoeUent remaikft in Calvin's IiutituU, ii. 
8, 1. sqq. And this Refonner has, at the same time, vhilst 
glancing in his wonted manner at the spiritual interpretation of 
the ten commandments, partlj considered, witli his usual vigour, 
the justice and necessity of a synecdochical explanation of the 
samet, as he terms it, and partly weighed the just proportion and 
limits of such an interpretation. See the above work, § 7-12. 
The Decalogue, however, is but little fitted for a theological, i, «. 
a scientific representation of Christian rectitude, although it is of 
incalculable importance and value for homiletical and catecheti- 
cal instruction in morals. The numerical arrangement, and the 
inequality of the propositions previonslj blended therewith, op- 
pose all direct admission of the whole into a scientific adjust- 
ment; and in the same degree as we welcome such a popular 
system of doctrine as that of Seiler, which, under the representar 
tion of the first article of our &ith, founds the Decalogue imme- 
diately on the development of ethics, to the same extent must 
the much more important woi^ of Cbytiiius appear constrained, 
on which is constructed, from that point of view, a complete 
Christian doctrine of virtue* 

Rbmabk 2. The omission of the second commandment^ namely, 
the prohibition of images, as it occurs in the traditi<m of the 
middle ages connected with Augustin, and in Luther^s Cate- 
ehism, admits indeed of being explained in the same way as the 
subsequent division of the prohibition against lust; but in the 
present day, since we have attained a just knowledge of the 
subject^ tlie omissioa admits of being no longer justified (see 
Oeffken UOer d, verkhiedine Eintheihtng das DMoga md dm 
Einfim dgrmUben auf de% Cvtaua, Hamburg 1838. The entiie 
blearing assodated wi& the fundamental constitution of the 
Old Testament is based upon the prohibition of images. For if 
Jehovah (with the exception of m^nnsa l^^IDK)' could have 

been worshipped under any ono image, tlio very idea of God as 
the principle of all true religion, and tlio entire development 
depending tliereon, would have been lost. Kant {Krit. d. Ur- 
theilskr. p. 123), termed the prohibition of images the most sub- 
lime in the whole Judaical code, and explained the religious en- 
thusiasm of the Jews as flowing from it. "We need not appre- 
hend that tlus prohibition will lose its importance in reference 
to our circumstances, because our idolatrous inclinations have 
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long been subdued. Apart fiuin tLc fact, thai the word of God 
shall yet for lono; be proclaimed, by preaching and tbecatccliismj 
ere tlie last idol shall tluuppcar liuin the earth, so there exist even 
now geueral heathen tendencies just as tliere are Jewish; and 
Piiganism again so lately commended, nitiy lead to many results 
which we scarcely anticipate. Then, again, even in this proliibi- 
tion, there is nothing to oppose the distinction between coarser 
and more refined errors. Even the soul itself conceives false and 
forbidden images of God the Lord and his attributes. The ap- 
plication of the prohibition to that of the image of Christ is 
altogether erroneous, and still more perverted is the condemna- 
tion of images in general, or the adornment of churches with 
pictoiial representations of biblical persons and events. It is 
only the state of the sixteenth century, and the peculiar views 
of Zuinglius (for Calvin and Bucer, not to mention Luther, wlio 
approved of pictures, were, in this instance, free from exaggera- 
tion,) that render comprehensible what was held and done dur- 
ing this puristic tendency. Sec Gruneisen's JRec. ub. d. Oeffken- 
'sche Schnft TheoU. stud. ii. Krit. 184t)-4. Every Christian 
technologist must reject, as well in the name of religion as of 
art, the representation of the Trinity under huiiiitii forms, 

Rkalark 3. It has been objected to our delineation of duties, 
that it docs not recognise our duty towards God, nor docs justice 
to the distinction between our duty to God, ourselves, and our 
neigliboui >. To this we reply, 1. That the division wliich is 
missed is a deduction, and, so far, is not a division, because it 
does not consist of co-ordinate members. 2. As a deduction, this 
division has not only been takuii into account, § 154, but has also 
been perfected by the usually neglected relations to the love of 
Christ and renunciation of the world. 3. That we teach duty 
towards God is abundantly evident from § 1 .55, or from our doc- 
trine on exclusive duty. But if we desire to understand duties 
towards God in the pleural, without understanding thereby the 
totality of duties, in that c;i^o they likewise belong to the gene- 
ral doctrine of the law of the Spirit, and not to the doctrine of 
tho fruits of the Spirit. 4. Tlie tlieology of duties ought and 
must reduce back the oppositu of duty to self and our neigh- 
bour, to its unity or to our duty towards man, that is, towards 
the Divine image. See 1 70 and J 7H ; and thus it becomes 
possible, that in a [fonoral system of Christian doctrine (where 
t happens that the simplest divisions are adopted), the duties 

Y 
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ve owe to oiUBelveB and our neighbour (at least in the doctrine 
of the innocenoe of the Christian life), ate inseparable, and are 
xepreeented intimately united, that is^ aeooiding to their indi- 
vidual relations to the immediate and mediate benefits belonging 
to personal being, especially when in the doctrine of ethics as 
hitherto treated, their identity has not been rendered sofficioitly 
apparent. This is precise^ what is defective in the usual doc- 
trines, for example, on ftlsehood, fornication, calumny, 
especially since they do not adequately recognise the coincidence 
and parity of self-injniy with the ityuiy of our neighbour. 

a. The Innocence of the CkrMm Life, 

g 170. OSmtEAL IDBA. 

Eveiy tiling, by which tiie Divine image waBm contempt or 
injury in any one of its rights, or any one of its original rela- 
tions, is opposed to the innocence of the Christian Hfe (1 Cor, 
xiii. 4 — 6), and whether the injury effects the piisunalitj of 
ourselves or others, makes no difference. Contempt is even 
an injury, ^latt. v. 22; hatred is murder, 1 John iii. 15; and 
all injuries and contempt are identical in tiiis respect, that 
none of any kind ean be mere self-injury, and none the mere 
injiuy of our neighbour alone. Crod's kmgdom, man, the 
image of God, is injured by every sin, and by every sin is the 
wliole law transgressed, James ii. 10.* Nevertheless, we have 
afforded ourselves no room to develop this unity, which should 
rem^ inviolate, up to a due manifoldnes8« and therefi^re none 
to the deceptive effort of limiting the commandment of love 
in its application; and contempt;, for example, of corporeal 
right and weal is not to be justified, or, on the eontwy, 
through a ialse holy esteem for such, is the spiritual element to 
be !?o sacrificed. For, from the doctrine laid down in g 89 — 99, 
concerning humaa nature and its destiny, it follows incontesti- 
bly that an injury done to man in his temporal property, in hb 
external freedom, or in his honour^ is not guiltiess in reference 
to the personality itself. 
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^ A sopluBtieal trifling with gmaller and greater suia, mih 
minor transgreBUons wliich maj not bo sin, is perhaps what ie 
vaprored in Hoeea xii 8 — 9. On the other hand, 1 John iii. 4, 

$ 171. SBIBBM OF nOEBDIATB PEBSONAUTT. 

Ofanitia& life bears itself innooeDtly towards the being and well- 
being of the Bool, with a disregard of all other life. In so mnoh 

as the soul is not exposed to arbitrary murder, the Christian is 
not withheld iruiii avoiding as a capital crime even the mere 
attempt to injure his felicity, and is not prevented from finding 
in all sin a share therein, and in ail passion and vices a germ 
of this offence. Accordingly, there exists a pecidiar Christian 
iTersbn ibr all works in whioh an approach to the sin of hatred 
and despair is exhibited, or which approximate to the murder 
of the soul, and consequently an aversion to onrnng and exe- 
cration, James iii. 9; 3Iatt. v. 22; to scandal* and seduction. 
Matt, xviii. 6; to contempt of personal persuasion in prosely- 
lizingy Matt, xxiii. 14:, 15; to shutting up the kingdom of 
heaveu against men; to any wicked attempt to keep the mind 
in darhness, — ^a bigoted and nnjnst detention of the tnith of 
grace. Matt, xxiii. 18; an abhorrence of fidsif^ing the gospel. 
Gal. i. 9; for every species of idolatry, or for denying the fel- 
lowship ot Ciod in fornication, ICor. vi. 12, 20,* in avarice, 
ITim. vi. 9, and every other vice. 

1 To put a stumbling-block in the way, 4JuM:ki^in, Matt zvii. 
6; Bom. xiv. 21, (the sensible part of the representation is to he 
nndentood from Lev. zix. 14) denotes an actual guil^ allure- 
ment unto evil, or one intentionally excited. The opposite to 
this ooonn in Rom. zv. 1, fittsrd(/u9 rit itA§»^fi^ra iiwpAr^it^ 
iff tit H iiyi&h* ff «X^AMr ^tuit/kHf. Now eveiy exem- 
plifioation of evil, ev^ sin is^ as an example as it were, a certain 
inoentive to the next succeeding, at least under certain circum« 
stances and relations. For sodai evil reacts phenomenally, as 
hatelul and offending, on individual evil; so that the good is 
called upon to abide as such (through the evU which directs itself 
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in its outbutsU), and does not yield to int«nuil evil. Thus the 
precise idea of scandal is realised only in proportion as there 
arises a condition of dependence and natund succession^ as the 
relation of education, in which the force of example is perverted 
to the seduction of innocence, or to the depression of moral in- 
terest. Moreover, from such definite relations of life the arbi- 
trary and impassioned treatment of one's neighbour effects a vio- 
lent excitation of pleasure or pain, so that it should not redound 
to him as sin, and be as a stumbling-block. Under all oireum- 
staaces, and in all relationsi an action or admission becomes 
offence^ when it represents any connection between good and 
evil, and thus exhibits the equal value of both, as well as the 
seeming freedom of evil, and the apparent success of the un- 
just, and either aids in relaxing the bonds of aversion and shame, 
or destroys faith in the operation of tlie existing means of grace 
and virtue. If most offences arise from ignorance and n^]eot» 
still thej are more or less intetttional and satania The guilt of 
those who talie offence may be as great as that of those who give 
it If absolute innocence and edification, if a perfect motiye and 
incentive to good (enfeebling all other social fences, as well as 
constituting the basis of all edification. Matt xi. 29; John xiii. 
15; 1 Peter ii. 21; 1 John iii. 6, 7)» if Christ "is set for thefaH 
of many,'' Luke ii. 34; Matt xiii. 57; Isa. -riil 14; 1 Pet ii. 17, 
then are those who receive offence just only those who give it, 
or they receive it as a punishment, because they wiU not suffer 
themselyes to be sanctified and edified. 

> The argument used bj the apostle, 1 Cor. vi. 18^ against for- 
nication would not have had its due weight, if, as sinning 
against his own body, it were not to be understood as being in- 
jurious to his personaJify. The sensualist rejects the eonditions 
of exolusiye connubial love, of spiritual fellowship, esteem, con- 
fidence, and mutual resignation, under which alone exists no- 
thing degrading in the corporeal fulfilment of sexual destiny. 
The sensualist converts the entire peraonalitj into a means of 
gratification. Gluttony and inebriety are essentially allied ex- 
cesses, being the desecration of the Dirine temple, the members 
of Christ 
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% 172. £6Xji£M FOft THE INTEKCOUHiiK OP THOUOHT AND 

BPEICH. 

Christian intercourse. Col. iii. 9, Eph. iv. 25, not only re- 
nonnoes &lsehood, in so fiir as it is injuriotts, and is a contin- 
gent means of evil intentions, but because it directly violates 
that which is true, or hrealcs the original bond of personal 

Ijoinir, " for we are inunibcrs one of another." Here the holi- 
ness of onr faculty of utteranco, and the sanctity of tnith, de- 
clares itself to be au iuviokhle common good* And as the so- 
called lie of necessity and duty never can be consummated with- 
out a certain feeling of shame, no ease can arise or be imagined 
where an affectionate forbearance, or any kind of sympathy 
in obedience to duty could not prove itself far more truly and 
nuhly in another way than hy falsehood. The falsehood of ne- 
cessity and service when coii^unnnated is ever, nnder fovour- 
able circumstances, still a sign either of wis<iom, which is de- 
fective m love and confidence, or of a love which is deficient in 
wisdom. Hence the apology of meekness may be oflfered, but 
never the lofty idea of duty and service.^ 

' The ausicre aspect of etliics has hccn strongly enforced 
hv jjolinie, Ucher fl'f Moralitiit der Nothhlge. Nowstadt, TH28. 
Compare also Kierkegaard, De Notione a(<jue iurpiiudine men- 
dacii. Goettingao, 1N29. With rc;^anl to the toleration of 
falseliood (falsa sirriiifi ratio cum voluntate fa11eTi»li) considered as 
self-defence or expediency, many great and moral contemporaries, 
sucli as Basil and Chrysostom, Augustin and Jerome, Calvin and 
Luther, Kant and Jacobi, have held very opposite opinions. It 
depends iipon our idea of wliat is sin in fdse)>ood, and of wliat 
constitutes tlie basis of duty in truthful utterance. To l)e true 
in expression subjectively and objectively, is not merely a duty 
for the sake of result and elTect, but is a direct obligation; hence, 
tnith both in duty towards oursclf and our neighbour is identical, 
and if impulsive motives arc contained in the idea of what is 
useful or injurious, still personality, wbi( h is universally inte- 
rested in the divine and rational object of our faculty for expres- 
sion, remains the determining motive. Play, war, jest, imitative 
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and other illusory arts, acknowledge their delusions, and thereby 
cancel the same, or they degenerate into falsehood, and are then so 
far sins. The duty of truthfulness cannot he limiu. d to the idea 
of rational truth, as that which should surrender the reality of 
expression. For even temporal reality claims in its divine con- 
dition and suitahleness, a pure and true apprehension and 
transmission. We are certainly not hound by absolute duty to 
give utterance to our sentiments, nor to exhibit the full content 
of our consciousness. Silence is not laUehood, although there is 
often added the explanation, that we desire to be silent, and 
thus confess that we know that silence is not lying. There is 
not only in the region of art and science, but also in ])mctical 
life, a wlsdijiii of allegory and typology whieh calculates on our 
susceptibility and capacity for comprehending the true and the 
actual, but which is free from falsehood. If the maintenance of 
our cori)oreal life were unconditionated duty, and if in this rela- 
tion the saying, " necessity is law/' or " necessity knows no law," 
were a truly moral one, in that case the idea of a lie of necessity 
would be justifiable. As rti exception from the rule, as a sus- 
pension of the fundamental maxim, a lie of necessity is also a 
sin of necessity, and consequently is sin. A lie of necessity 
must thus pass into one of duty, if it is to be defended ; and now 
the idea of personnl self-preservation contends with this false- 
hood, which may be said to be duty towards our neighbour, and 
the munstry of love. No concrete case can be pointed out where 
those who lie or falsify from atlection could not have acted more 
wi,«ely and affectionately without such falsehood. The dispro- 
portion between the frequent minimum of action in speech, and 
the maximum of conjectural consequence, between the mere idea 
of action and the perception of a terrible reality, renders the 
practical difliculty here so great that a pecondary etiect ever 
blends itself with the moral. We ought much rather confess 
that we are liars and sinners from irnjjiiidcnce in love, and from 
uncharitablent -3 in com]ilais;nu e, than exempt ourselves from 
striving after the perfect man of whom James speaks, James iiL % 



% 173. RKOAAD F0& LIFE. 

Since corporeal life, the primary condition of «U the personal 
manifestation and development of human nature^ is a creation 
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of God, which, even in man's sinful condition, can lose nothing 
of its original goodness and holiness, Genesis ix. 6, consequently 
the commandment "thou shalt not kill/' £xod. xx. 13, xxi. 12, 
Bomans ziii. 9, is universally valid, without any exception. 
But murder, as Calvin remarks/ is only the strongest charao- 
teristio of all fans of Inst and wrath imputable to man's moral 
insensibility, the characteristic of all hiipassiuned life in its 
swiftness and fulness, of all the negligence of the health, to which 
a disregard for the chief temporal gifl of God is fundamental. 
And suicide, which is declared to be a crime in the Scripture, 
though but mediately, yet with sufficient distinctness, is so much 
the more irreoonoilable with Christian innocence, since it is as 
much a Christian duty to hazard and sacrifice life in the service 
of God and man, Luke x\ii. 33, John x. 12, xii. 25,^ as it is 
to endure it and render it kmtM for the kingdom of God, Phil, 
i. 22, 24. 

1 Tnstitutt. Rel. Chr. ii. 8, sect. 10, — Cur aiitem Deus vclut di- 
midiis prseceptis, per synecdochas significant magis quid vcllet 
quam exprcsscrit, cum ahfc quoquo soleant rationes reddi, liiuc 
mihi imprimis placet : quia peccatorum fa^ditatem (nisi ubi pal- 
pabilis est) dilucre et speciosis pra^textibus inducere semper caro 
molitur, quod erat in unoquoque transgressionis generc dcterri- 
mum et Bcelestissimum, exemplaris loco proposuit, cujus ad au- 
ditum sensus quoque exhorroscerct, quo majorem peccati cujua- 
libet detestationcm animis nostris imprimerct. 

' See my sermon, The Sacredness of Sdf-preaervatMn, a ChrisUan 
mhortation against dudling, Bonn, 1 835. 

Remark 1. That the legal punishment of death is to be con- 
ceived as murder is as irrational as it is unchristian, and there 
is no trace of such idea to be found in Scripture records. On the 
contrary, the consciousness of the Divine lawfulness of punish- 
ment, by taking away life, is clearly expressed in Matt. xxvi. 52, 
Romans xiii. 4. Here we find, in part, an indication of what is 
Divine in the state as an Udixtieif, as an avmaku-^^is i^y^c, — and 
the symbol of the sword notifies the Jus necis, — and, in part, we 
refer to the ancient law of Noah and Moses. This again refora 
back to the dark and blended phenomenon of right and wrong in 
the avenging of blood. Caui expresses his dread because he feels 
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bimself left to theavengement of blood; Cfod's voioe aBsnm him 
thiB should not be, but that a seyenfold vengeanoe should at- 
tend on him. Now^ when the haughty violator and bearer of 
the sword, Lamech, relies on the prohibition of vengeance for 
blood, then arises the necessity for the law of Noah, aooord- 
ing to which the mere right of the strong or the prudent, the 
law of contingency and individual power in regard to human 
life ia altogether abrogated, and to it is opposed the absolute 
injustice of murder, and the absolute justice of its public expia- 
tion* This justice puts the murderer to death. The first prohi- 
bition against avengcment of blood adduced no reason for its 
ttiactment; the prohibition of murder docs so: man is God's 
image, the groimd of personality. But is this ground for the 
punishment of death itself assailed? Docs this punishment 
commit the same crime which it punishes? By no means; with 
as much reason might legal confiscation or imprisonment be 
called theft and plunder. Human laws may, perchance, in them- 
selves, include principles of vengeance, cruelty, and injustice, or 
Divine laws may be perverted in their principle, so that capital 
punishment may assume the character of murder. But law, in 
the necessity of its existence and operation, does not foster any 
kind of passion or arbitrary will, but punishes both the one 
and the other witli the reactions of violated and yet inviolable 
justice, of whicli it is a manifestation. Law, punishment, and 
state, have indeed proceeded from the source of Divine love, 
hut, primarily, as phenomena and ctTects of right and justice. 
Sinful humanity, as sucli, (according to Genesis viii. '2\), shall 
indeed be tolerated and preserved, but then 'only in so far as 
it does not resign the liuiiiun character, but allows the state in 
general, and indeed primarily admits the abolition of arbitrary 
will in reference to personal existence. Thus wo understand the 
connection of tlic ninlli chapter of Genesis with the preceding 
one. The legal and state covenant with God, in all its laaiiifes- 
tations, more or less complete, may at least be said to exist as a 
Taihayuyin iig yjfsrov. That is to say, the state, as a Divine insti- 
tution, is the possibility of public care for the immediate institu- 
tions of the Spirit, of religion, and science; but only so inasmuch 
as it is essentially something beyond this, namely, the annihilation 
of despotism and injustice, or the representalivo of personal right 
against sinful iruIiM(lii:ili.sm. The state is consequently not merely 
a theoretical uiainicsiaLiou of abstract natural justice and moral 
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law, but is the practical act and exorcise of actual justice. Tlio real 
necessity of right is given with the state, whilst the latter cannot 
produce the former considered as free, but only promote it. Thus 
the question is not simply, how far the state can prevent actual 
transgression, but it must' annihilate actual sin in its injustice, 
wliich itcau neither prevent nor undo; it must purify itself from 
the transgressor, or ransom and expiate guilt ; in a word, it muat 
punish. Punishment does not desire a mere temporal indemnity, 
which is not always possible, nor does it seek more security through 
indemnification, or by deterring from crime, nor does it aim at 
improving the guilty, which by itself it could not accomplish, but 
it desires to be the actual manifestation of violated and yet invio- 
lable law. All those subordinated or derived objects of punish- 
ment can onl}' be attained and promoted by realizing abstract 
right, and by rendering valid the consciousness of eternal jus- 
tice. Thus the ultimnto aim of punishment is ever an object 
of love; and wliilst the most recent speculation regards it in 
such a point of view, it reconciles the contradiction between 
Kant's view of the aim of recompense and Fichto's opinion of the 
object of improvement. Christianity, with its principle of recon- 
ciliation, when adopted into the state, nuthorises the latter still 
further to punish, and even to punish intent ional murder by dcath^ 
because it more find more purcuives that jiis^ticc is love, and suf- 
fering by law is freedom, and tlvnt punislun iit is reconciliation; 
just as it ever exempts penal institutions from the charge of 
cnielty and an unjust waste of life for the sake of exciting terror* 
The principle of pardoning sin, whilst the sin itself is permitted 
to exist, is contrary to Christianity. The idea of punishment is 
that of law restored in the identity of endured denial, Premedi- 
tated murder must either remnin unpunished or be punished only 
with death. If corporeal self-preservation were an altogether 
unconditioned good, and the absolute right of pt rsnnality, in that 
case there would be no natural law for the l unislnnont of death; 
if the temporal prolongation of life were the exclusive and ade- 
quate means of conversion, there would exist no Christian right 
for such a punishment; but neither of these conditions exist. 
Reformation cannot reach the murderer who does not acknowledge 
that he is guilty of death, and who does not surrender liimself up 
to the Divine decree of punishment. If he do not recognise this, 
still the decree exists; the law of God is notwithstanding ful- 
filled in him, and Divine mercj is not bound witli the transgresiior 
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to the temporal limitB of ezistenoe. Even a violent death is, to 
a certain extent, to be xegarded as freeing and purifying. Thk 
yiew, directed against the anther of doB Voium der kirehe gtgen 
die Tod688lr<tfe, and against Sdileiermacher, Grohmann, and 
others, agrees in the main with Danb's treatise on the ponkh* 
ment of death, (Daub's Benu/ibeikmg der HypaAeeen in Betn^ 
der WHkn^rmheU, heransgeg. von Dr J. Q, ErSger, AItoii% 
1834, p. 218). 

§ 174. BSTBEIC FOB SEX. 

Man's destiny for society appears in the sphere of his medi- 
ate personality, and especially in the natural distinction of sex. 
Man and woman may be said to complete spiritually and bodily 
their associate life, Genesb ii. 18, 21-2d, Matth. ziz. 4, and 
the natural prestation of the species may be described as be- 
ing under the influence of inclination and devoted love. The 
only way of prescrvins^ our innocence against whatever is sug- 
gestive of sexual hnpulse and sexual relation, is consequently 
that connubial condition of life which exists in marriage, and out 
of it, as well as in mginify and widowhood ; and universally 
consists in shame, or the innate defence of personality agiainst 
the destructive egoism of sexual impulse in thought, word, or 
deed, being rightly perceived ; in subjecting all sexual gratifi- 
cation to the ( (M, litions of lawiul luarriage; and in maintaming 
marriage in tlie alj.-^tiact, as well hy those who reject, as by 
those who enter into that state, inviolate in all its rights and 
destinies. Imparity and incest,^ fornication and adultery, are 
consequently as much opposed to Christian life, Ephes. v. 3, 
1 Thess. iv. 4, 1 Cor. v. 1, Heb. xiii. 4, as is a stete of virgi- 
nity and celibacy, which either assiunes that conation to be 
more pleasing to God, or adopts it from more arbitrary will of 
iudepeudonce, 1 Tim. ii. 15; iv. 3. 

' The substantial ground of prohibited marriage (Leviticus 
xviii. and xx.) between blood-relations has been clearly indicated 
by the legislator himself. Those who, by virtue of consanguinity 
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possess, and have to cherish peculiar natural endowments of dis- 
interested love, and particular kinds of feeling shared by man in 
general, cannot gain, but must only lose such a possession by the 
marriage union. Connubial love can neither destroy nor derange 
that whereto it refers, and which it desires to ro])io(luce and ])ro- 
pagato. Thus, the horror naturalis is not only to be lionoured, 
but admits of being understood, and we must diligently strive after 
this understanding, partly because of the sophistry of the carnal 
mind, which appeals to the example of the Persians, Egyptians, 
and Athenians, and partly on account of the modifications to 
which the prohibition of marriage within certain affinities is sub- 
jected, in rcr( rencG to its Wider extension, according to local and 
temporal ciicumstancea. 

S 175. B£SF£CT F0& FREEDOM. 

The Christian oalling to ihe service of the Lord, and to 
freedom in bye, confirms man's original claim to a participa- 
tion in common external freedom, as well as agrees with all 
the restrictions of that service; and those restrictions which 
arise in domestic and civil fellowship are, on that very account, 
true expansions and defences of each individual right. Accord- 
ingly, every perfi>miance and fiurtherance of adoration to man, 
a]l plnnder or sale of person and talent, all subjugation and 
sedition, will separate itself from Christian life as heing nnholy; 
and this will operate to such an extent that the legal condition 
where the Christian calling feils, is, on the one hand, sum- 
moned iurth, and, on the other, is partly loved, and partly 
completed by love, Ephes. vi. 8, 9, Gal. iii. 28, Philem. 17, 
1 Cor. vii. 20-24. 

% 176. BESFECT FOB A OOOD NAME. 

The duty of hving to the lioimur of God in Christ, 1 Cor. vi. 
20, 1 Peter iv. 11, and of sharing the ignominy of our Lord, 
Matth, X. 83, 1 Cor. iv. Id, eradicates from the mind where 
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it exists, all carnal and secular ambition, by the same powers 
which sharpen the min 1 towards personal worth, and strengthen 
esteem for a good name. The same feeling wbich, in regard 
fo our Lord^ makes the Christian ashamed of his fbrtime and 
his desertSj of bis state and rank^ compels hm, when^ remember- 
ing his scarcely overcome self-contempt^ to concede, even to iihe 
most reprobate fellow-creature, the glorified image of reconcQed 
humanit \ , and to restore unto liim, as far as he can, the merited 
loss oi' ilie world's esteem, in so far as it can conduce to con- 
solation derived from the feeling of recoucllialion, Luke vii. 
37-^0, John viii. 10,11,2 Cor.ii. 10, 1 1 . And the same feeling 
wbich compels the Christian to seek the glory of the Lord ^one, 
urges him to acknowledge without envy every man's worth, merit, 
and office; enables him to contemplate the same in its true sig- 
nification, Romans xii. 1 Cor. xii. 22, and renders easy the 
payment of tliat reverence, rightly and pruportionably, which 
is duo unto all men, 1 Peter ii. 17, and this feeling, too, com- 
peb the Christian to recognise (2 Cor. v. 11), and yet soberly to 
estimate (1 Cor. iv. 3) the advantage of being manifested in the 
conscience of his brethren, and of standmg well in their esteem; 
and, finally, it obliges him so much die more conscientiously 
and affectionately to aid m securinj:^ to every man airainst ca- 
lumny and treachery that moral lionuiir, which, being Tree and 
uncertain, is exposed to danger, and this so much the more, as 
it furnishes the foundation, not only of temporal well-being, but 
also the basb of activity fi>r the kingdom of God in this workl, 
and is an important aid for self-government and preservation of 
the soul. 



§ 177. KEbi'ECT FOR PROPER! V. 

Our natural equahty in poverty and wealth, 1 Tim. vi, 7, no 
more abolishes, than does our spuitual equality, man*s earthly 
destiny fi>r inheriting and acquiring property, and for administer- 
ing it, as accountable unto God, and according to his will. For 
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even the oommuiiity of goods in the church at Jerosalem was 
and could only he only in part valid at the oommenceiiieiit, and 
in part was a mark and sign of that spirit in which unequal pos- 
session ought to be regarded and treated iii all times and places 
of the Christian's common life, Acts ii. 44, Luke xvi. 9. God's 
irrevooahle ordinations always reproduce inequality wherever it 
may have heen arttfioially removed, and ibis, manifestly, as well 
for the building up of man in righteousness, as for the glorification 
of Christ m giving and reoehrmg. Acts xx. 35, 2 Cor. ix. 7, and 
for disciplme in indigence and wealth; so that all actual and l^al 
continuance of j)roperty iiiiiiiitains the authority of a providential 
and Divine arrangement, even granting that many a man in the 
midst of all his opulence, (which he neitlier knows how to ma> 
nage with secular nor Divine prudence^) should he punished in 
a particukr manner. In connectbn with this latter truth, not 
only the incapacity of the prodigal, but also of the avaricious, for 
respecting property, has been already indicated.* Since they, 
indeed, do not comprehend in what consists the right of the en- 
joyment of (J od and the brethren, and, in truth, with equal lust, 
turn God into gratification, or the means of it ; thus, their respect 
for worldly goods breaks out into a real contempt and violatioa 
of property. For the self-mjuiy of the ayarioious and the spend- 
thrift cannot he conceived apart firom a coarser or more snhtle 
form of the sin of theft; and the force of the Divine command- 
ment, " thou slialt not steal," must, according to Ephes. iv. 28, 
1 Cor. vi. 8, 2 Thess. iii. 6-12, operate to this extent, — that 
the Christian must be purified firom all habits and works of the 
parasite, the beggar, or the sluggard, as well as from the suis 
of carelessness, embezzlement, and fraud. 

* Haraann to Jacobi (1785), " The time to collect and to scat- 
ter belon«,^s to the secrets of God, and perhaps to the call of each 
individual. Tlio worst of it is, that in squandering, avarice is in- 
evitable, and thus one baa to contend against two enemies." 
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p. A Vktium lift^ 

% 178. OENBBAL IDEA. 

The positive aspect of righteousness for the kingdom of hec^ 
yen, consists in this, that the Christian, partly in Uie entireneas 
of his developed hfe, and partly in his works, erer more per- 
fectly mutates the bve of Christy and by that means, in opfwsi- 
tion to indolent self-will, contiibatea his share for the realisadon 
of the kingdom of heaven, or of the good appointed by the 
Creator and Eedeemer. Innocence consists more in the pre- 
servation, and virtue more in the perfecting, of every thing that 
possesses conditionated or uucoudiUonated value fi>r the t^ypicai 
being. Hence, in this place, the question no longer tams on 
self-preservation, but on cnlture; and, with refer^oe to our 
neighbour, no bnger hinges on justice (justitia), but on equity, 
or upon affectionate deportment in relation to possible or actual 
conflict, and on goodness or afiectionate conduct in re&reuoe 
to indigent humanity.^ 

* See, in reference to this arrangement, Sailer's Moral, iL p. 
179, and Herbart Euii, in die philos, Wiss. — ^Auag. ii. p. 90. 

g 179. CULTUBE. 

(Sdf'hm as self-perfection,) 

In order to become a more and more perfect copy and in> 
stmment fi>r the love of the Lord, the sanctified man labours, 
in lufl mmost life, not only fer his daily resuscitation, bnt also 

to tliis end, that his entire mode of life shall be in conformity 
with his general and particular earthly calling, (1 Tim. i. 18, 
iv. 12-16, vi. 11; 2 Tim. i. 6, ii. 3, 22, iv. 6,) edifying or 
excitmg to improvement, Eomans zv. 2, Heb. x. 24, and there- 
fere that it may become pure and synmietrical. For Christiaa 
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onltore no natural disposition is indififerant^ Pbil. iv. 8, 9» 
whether it be a partionkr talent^ or one oommon to man in ge^ 
neral. Bnt it is only by the subordination of the objects of 
culture that the evil arLsiiig iroiu the miseducation of the whole 
oau be averted. 

g 180. XQinrr. 

ijjm of <mr neighixmr in, regard to st/tife,) 

Cultivated love places the Christian in a condition not only 
of doing good, but also of enduring evii« prospecUvely and re- 
trospectively, and of oyerooming evil with good, Eomans m 21. 
The saying, ''there mnsi need be divisions," is erroneonsly 
founded upon Lnke ni. 51, and dmilar passages, as if the ques- 
tion does not here turn on inevitable resnlts rather than on mo- 
ral obliiration. Emulation in what is good, and an irreconcil- 
able contest with our invisible enemy, Ephes. ^^. 12, 2 Cor. 
vi. 15, must inevitably exist, because every other form of divi- 
sion, on the basis of enmity previously slain by virtue of Christ's 
death, and on the ground of existing reconeiliation, must be, on 
the one hand, averted, and, on the other, oarried on in a recon- 
cilable spirit The general virtue wluob relates to strife may 
be caUed a peace-making disposition, as in Matth. v. 9, or liv- 
ing peaceably with all men, as in Eomans xii. 18, inasmuch as 
both requirements are always imderstood. In the first place, it 
is neoessary that we have for our aim a good understanding 
derived from love, and not from desire, and hence that we per- 
sist in attending to the ** things" of others as though they were 
our own, Phil. ii. 4, 5, and forego our own wishes, in so far as 
that may conduce, not to the strengthening of wickedness, but 
the softening our adversary by shame, Romans xii. 20. Thus 
we do not prejudice the holiness of that which supphes the 
ground of all unity and pardon, but only ourselves. In the 
second place, it is necessary that we, hemg dead unto hatred 
and menge, as unto that which is absolutely contrary to God 
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and belongs (o the devil, and separating wrath fton sin^ E plies. 

iv. 26, know how to contend with the weapons of truth and 
love, by the rostmiiit of divine peace, and this novor without 
mistrust of ourselves, and never without contideuce in our 
adversary, together with an infinite readiness to £>rgive. Matt, 
xviii. 22. 

g 181. GOODNESS. 

(Low of our neiffhhour m need,) 

Since we are indebted to communion with our fiedeemer for a 
new con8cionfflies8> which essentially consiBts in a sympathy with 
the redeemed and redeemable brethren^ we, according to the ex- 
ample of Christ, Matth. xxv. 42, 46, make all the real neces- 
sities of our fellow-creaturos (not excepting those that are cor- 
poreal) our own, through love. This is that true philanthropy 
(2 Pet. i. 7) which, distinguished from brotherly kindness, expan* 
rively and tndy sympathise, with the poor and sick, the hmgrj 
and naked, the deserted or persecuted, the hnpiisoned and con- 
demned, whether they be guilty or innocent, and eyen feels hr 
the dead in relation to their coriwreal and spiritual remains ; so 
that philanthropy docs uot mistake M-hat is required by the rich, 
the free, and tlie healthy, and equally observes all these neces- 
sities in theur qiiritual meaning and existence, 

S 182. COimNUATfON. 

This philantliropy, in so far as it springs from faith, is never 
an inert seutiment^ilism, 1 John iii. 18, James ii. 16, not even 
when, from want of counsel and means, it seeks and accom- 
plishes, in ihe consolation of the Divine word, and in interces- 
sion, the only succour, James 13, 18. The service of good 
words even sometimes nicludes a purer and greater amount of 
love than the ministry of good works. He ever approximates 
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the nearest to philanthropy, who, being the most grievously 
restrained in its sphere of action through suflSsring^ is furthest 
repelled from the boundary line of that oommon progress 
which belongs to human destiny. As for what remains, 

the closer relations of nature, of coinention, of friendship, 
and of calling, determine how strength, time, and means are 
to be apportioned. Compare Luke x. 36, seq. mthGal. vi. 10. 
for the nnworthincss of an indigent being does not decide the 
measnxe, bat the kind of sympathy which love shall devote 
to him. The essence of true philanthropy is antiGipatiTe and 
dinnterested, Hatth. t. 46. If we conader its operations, it 
ascends from general attention to what belongs to another, and 
from a sincere ofHciousness in trifles, not only unto a charitable- 
ness that endiues and spares, but also up to hazarding all we 
possess for the sake of preserving our neighbour, 1 John iii. 16. 
Hence philanthropy b not only just, and plunders not, in order 
to give, but it is also wise and great in limiting and determining 
benefits, Mark vii. 27, Acts iii. 6. The first Umitation is drawn 
by the suboitliiiation of individual corporeal necessities, one to 
another ; the second, by the subordination of the corporeal to 
the spiritual ; and the tliird, by a just attention to any prepon- 
derance of bounden duty that may exist. 



^ 183. CONCLUSION. 

Although every act of beneficence becomes an evil one, as 
soon as it Is only sown to the fiesh, or is done at the expense of 
spuituai well-being, still there is a fubess of good actions and 
services which are immediately directed towards the suffering 
soul, towards spiritual disease or necessity. The Christian, in 
all his relations, is called upon to be solicitous for souls, and is 
as much bound to give instruction as to receive it, 1 Thess. 
iv. 18, V. 11, 14; Col. iii, 16; Ephes. iv. 16. That is to say, 
the love of Christ constrains him to mstruct, to chasten, to 
grieve (2 Cor. vii. 8, seq.) his neighbour; to encourage and 

z 
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Ltuusole liini ; it even constrains him m to lift u\\ and to receive 
any deeply-lallen fellow-creature as to reanimate his feeling of 
honour and safety^ Luke m 37» chapter xv.; John Till. 11. 
The Christian^ moreover, is ooiutiained to bear the infimiity 
of weak consoiences, RomaD8|nv« 15, Matthew xii. 20, aod 
universally to exhibit, by self-control and sanctSfication, by pm* 
deuce and fidelity, such works as tend to the glory of his hea- 
venly Father, Matth. v. li, 16, 1 Pet. iii. 1, and arc pleasing 
to his neighbour for his good to edification," iiomans xv. 2. 
Christian seal, in particular, as regards instructing and convert- 
ing others, will not alone he recognised hy its exempting os fiom 
the shame of the gospel, which is accounted foolishness or an 
offence, Romans i. 16, and by its imparting to us courage to 
give an answer unto those who demand a reason ** of the hope 
that is in us," 1 Pet. iii. 15; but it will also be distinguiiihed 
by otir exercising it not less in behalf of our nearest connexions 
than for strangers ; in our ranking essential points above sub* 
ordinate ones, 1 Tim« n. 3, 4:, 20; in honouring personal 
capacity for persuasion and MfUti, (because it is continually 
involved in error mixed with truth;) in seeking to transfer our- 
selves into the place and course of thou<^ht of those who arc in 
error, 1 Cor. ix. 20; in not exposing the truth, by passionate or 
importunate expressions, to an aversion and hatred that tramples 
on it, ]\ratthew vii. 6; and, above all. Christian zeal will be 
recognised by its not acting as if we were able or willing, by our 
own strength, or by the measure of grace dwelling in us, alone 
to guide any conviction and any conversion promptly unto iaith. 



§ 18^. PUBLIC SPIRIT. 

■ 

Whatsoever is in accordance with duty and mtue, as respects 
the love of our neighbour, is repeated in the relation of the 

Cliristian to society ; whilst it i^ re(iuired that lie reduce his 
sanctified synipathy ii oiu the central point of natural brotherly 
love {pikotUk^M, Heb. xiii. 1, 2 Pet. i. 7, Jolm xiii. 34), not 
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only into the natural fellowsliip of home, but also ho in a condi- 
tion to extend it unto a genuine popular love and cosmopolitism 
{dri^ 9Wfrm kv'^^incm, 1 Tim. ii. 1)^ susceptible of every ex- 
citation appertaining thereto* For attacbment to home and 
&ther1and is assuredly not diminished by Christian culture, bnt 
elevated to prudential perseverance, and maintained by mode- 
ration and fidelitv. But even M'hilst such attachment renoun- 
ces the passionate and selfish clt'iiient of particularism, it be- 
comes, at the same time, justly and freely participative in all 
the peculiar gifts and necessities which nature and grace may 
have implanted or ciUled forth in the condition of our nei^bours, 
of the community, and of nations. In this participation the 
unity of manifoldness exists, and by virtue of a due subordina- 
tion, either the more noble, or the more contiguous, or the more 
general in reference to social objects and goods, decide our de- 
terminations. Although the maxim appears very heathenish, 
according to which Oaiaphas (John zi. 49-52) (who, besides his 
-saymg more than he meant) decides the relation between a 
citizen and that which is most expedient for the people ; still 
the public mind of Christians especially manifests itself, not only 
in the choice of calling, hut also in its entire view; noi only in 
laborious culture for the duties of one's calling, but also in its 
administration being Ml of sacrifice ; not only in dying but liv- 
ing £>r one's calling; not only in rare performances or endur* 
anees for a common object, but also in daily conduct, M of 
circumspection in reference to the commonwealth, and its indi- 
vidual parts. 

Rbkabk. Hitherto Christian life has not been considered in the 
relation of Christian to Christian as such, nor even in the rela- 
tions of the duties of earthly condition, aa they are usually de- 
terminated by nature and grace; a consideration which the ex- 
istence of the Christian church, and Ihe recognition of its consti- 
tution presupposes. 



34:0 PART UI. OF SALVATION — 5E€T. iU. OF FELLOWSHIP. 



SECTION THE THIRD. 

ON FELLOWSHIP IN SALVATION. 

§ 185. COMMUNITY OF SALVATION. 

Precisely as human destiny (§ 91) was originally designed for 
fellowship, m like manner can redemption only be participated 
in as a common one; and although the Ghristiaii stands to his 
heavenly Father in that peculiar and immediate reUtion in which 

he is placed by the Son in the Holy Spirit, yet the spirit is a 
comninii one, by means of which the Christian is at the same 
time peculiarly comiectod with the entire body of tiie Lord. 
Compare John xiv. 23, ^nth John xvii, 21, 22, Ephes. iv. 4, 
1 Cor, zii. 4, 13. Tliis combination or union does not depend 
upon a mere identity of condition or internal detenninateness, 
nor in a mere identity of custom and creed, hut consists equally 
in an effective reciprocity, and is compatible with a boundless 
variety of gifts and degrees of Christian culture, Ephes. iv. 7- 
16, 1 Cor. xii. 

g 186. CHUfiCH. 

Thb Mowship of men called and sanctified by Christ, in so 
&r as it is united with the community of a typical people as it» 

spiritual development and realization, is called the church of God, 
(iTJ^g) 1 Cor. i. 2, the summoned popular assembly of God in 

this world; and m reference to its common actions in the pre- 
sence of the Lord, as wellies to its continuous structure, is de- 
nominated the Church.^ In one point of view, it is on abiding 

testimony. Tit. ii. 14; and, in an another, a continual means 
for the redemptive ministry of our exalted Redeemer; and no 
one can be in and live in Christ, unless he be guided in some 
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way by the vital ministry of tlie cliurcb, ami al the same time 
be led to take an active share m it^ and for it. 

* Tlie church is the Lord's liouso, and H nuPictxhy lias copied the 
name of the Basilicas, avaxrosov, avdy.nov^ as the iicatlicn temples 
were called. In the V6i\\ Canon Concil. Neocses. ro xv^iaxhv r^f 
<r^X£w;, is termed the town church. Likewise 33*^^ in Amos viii. 

S, sin^nifics both temple and palace, and corresponds to the term 
Basilica. Ecclesia is called by the Greeks a popular assembly, 
in contradistinction to the assembly of the senate (cryyxXijrof); 
the Alexandrians used the term, as well as twayuy^^ for trans* 
lating ^jTp, n'jnpJ Christians, however, have ever pre- 
ferred the expression Ecclesia, to that of e^nagogue, (James ii. 
2, Heb. X. 25); first for the sake of distinction^ and then because 
it had been espeeiaUy used by the apostle to the Gentiles. 



§ 187. INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL CHURCH. 

The church is essentially, and beture anytliiug else, the con- 
gregation of the sanctified, and to this extent is itself an object 
of Mih, Ephes. i. 22, Heb, zii. 22, not only because its invi- 
sible head^ together with the congregation of the perfected^ be- 
long to it, but also because, in reference to its personal conti- 
nuance, and the actual ministry and culture of its members, 
it lives a hidden life, which its open litb can never altogether be 
equal or correspond to. 

Remark. A religious community corresponds to its idea only in 
pro] jurtion as it inwardly pos.sesse.s its detinite charac ter and spirit, 
and docs not assume n rnere externality, or exercise itself in a 
mere representative spirit. If it he objected, — that posit: \ e re- 
hgion must always first be exhibited to its people aud exercised 
from without; and that absolutely positive, or true, revealed re- 
ligion( which is not mediated by natural religiousness,) must be so 
before all others, consequently, that the Cliristian church may pre- 
eminently be regarded as one that hears, teaches, confesses, and 
celebrates sacraments, and for these o]>jects is to be conceived as 
ecclesiastically prganized, and consequently as an external and 
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Tiaible anemblj; to ibis we reply, tliat the levelatioii audio-- 
ttitutlon of the old covenant must assuredly precede that of the 
new; but the latter is not like the former, a legal one, — ^is not 
perdianoe the only general law of God touching worship, morals, 
and domestic life. The New Testament is the theoeta^ of the 
spirit, and has, when possessing a hierardij and aristocracy, es- 
sentially a spiritual clergy. This internal theocracy is principally 
mediated from without by the histoiioal Christ and the word. 
That which is mediating, however, is not worship and law, but 
doctrine, gospel, and life; the internal theocracy is produced not 
by legislation, but by Divine instruction; consequently, the me- 
dium itself is spiritual, enfran<^iising, awakening, not determin- 
ating by sense and by the exercise of violence. Hence it is, that 
the church, during the sermon on the mount, or on the occasion 
of Christ's call and invitation, had not in effect as yet appeared, 
but first on the day of Pentecost, after our Lord's departure and 
glorification, entered into full existence and reality. The aposto- 
lical and Christian consciousness must first be fully perfected be- 
fore the church of Christ can exist. In this first moment of its 
existence, it is, and is preliminarily before aught else, a congrega- 
tion of the sanctified, of believers. Compare my Protestantische 
Beantwortung der Symholik Mdhlers, Hamb. 1835, p. 192, 217, 
and my Protestant Theses^ Numbers 34-42. 



§ 188. UNITY AND rLURALITY. 



However, the church of the Lord is not absolutely internal 
and invisible, nor absolutely true, only in its invisibility. Bat 
together with its active life, there is necessarily associated in a 
twofold point of view, a capacity for being external. In the 
firsi place, m so &r as an indmation to utterance and confes- 
sion, which is innate to faith, necessarily produces, for the re- 
ciprocal iufkieuco of Christians, external mediations; and, se- 
condly, ill so far as its communion, as such, desires to influence 
the world, and, consequently, most exhibit itself, 2 Cor. iv. 13, 
Eomans x. 7-15. for this externality of his ehnrob, the Lord 
himself has not only provided, but at the same time founded, in 
commands which have a promise, Matth. xviii. 1 5, 20. For if it 
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1)6 admitted that tlie oontinued preaching of the gosi)ely and 
common prayer, that the oelehration of baptism and the Supper 

of the Lord, and that the exercise of brotherly di.^cipliiic and 
the office of the keys, are partly onr Lord's institntions, and 
partly the fundamental and snstaining functions of the church, 
in that case He is not only tlie founder of the kingdom of God, 
bat is also the foimder of the church. But none of these acts of 
fellowship has He commanded otherwise than on the assumption 
of an ah*ead7 existing spirit of fiiith and love; none has He com- 
manded as a new liturgical legislator; none in such a \v;i \ , as 
that, in general, that delurminateuess of congregational liie con- 
stituting his church, should only be elicited, any where, or at 
any time, by the exercise of all these acts; just as if faith (pre- 
cisely as it must be derived from the word of God,) could only 
(combined with the whole ecclesiastical union and relations as 
existing in organized societies,) be realized in the latter, and 
primarily constitute the true chur(?h. Kather is the church 
that has bcconu' external, unlike in many respects to that which 
is internal. For the latter is necessarily at all times one (i kit' 
tbhfiM Tw dsou, ffifJM XfiffTou), the former only so by means 
of the latter, otherwise it is a plurality, (Troffcu at tiatk^leu rw 
ivytdf¥,) a plurality, whose individual members are able, and to 
a certain extent are bound to strive after external union, hut 
in not attaining, or in having lost that union, from tem- 
poral or local circumstances, yet lose nothing of the essen- 
tial characters of the churcli of Christ. The conditions, 
stages, and kinds of eoclesiastioism are equally unlike in both 
relations. Many maintain a high dignity in the true church, 
which is one, and are subordinate to all the distinguished 
offices in the church of Ephesus or Thessalonica, in connection 
with which their residence may place them ; others scarcely find 
in the porches of the one true church a place, yet occupy a 
high position in the Christian communion which exists in plu- 
rality, or mere artificial unity. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the diflerent churches cannot altogether disavow ^eir connection 
with the one church, and with each other, and must acknowledge 
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it in proportion as they refer to tbe original appearance of GhriBti- 
anify, and bdld npon the fbnndatbn. of the apostles and pro- 
pbets^ Ephes. ii. 20, and hold &8t the institntions of Christ. 

RsMABK 1. It IB not nnimportanty that modem theology, the 
supematuraliBtic as well aa the rationalistic, has to a great extent 
renounced the development of the idea of the Church of Christy 
which was traced in all the symbdijMil books of the Protestants. 
Even Beinhard, Ddderlein, and Storr, commence with the whole 
body of confessors, and afterwards mention the distinction be- 
tween the general and particular, true and false^ and visible and in- 
visible church. How hayeth^ reached this point? If the church, 
as a united body of confessors, shall have a place in a system 
of doctrine and morals, it presupposes that all who confess the 
name of Christ with any measure of truth and freedom, must be 
supposed to be in some conceivable fellowship of the Lord, and be 
regarded in some way or other His members. Otherwise this so- 
caUed historical idea of the church ia worthless as regards faith; 
rather does this idea begin to destroy faith, as soon as it eonjecturea 
that Christianity must first be a confession, in order to become af- 
terwards &ith and love, or that Christianity is only fellowship, in 
so far as it is confession, worship, and social arrangement. All 
this is absolute extravagance, and not derived from Biblical and 
Protestant doctrine, and most iigurious in its consequences. If 
we admit, on the other hand, into the idea ** collective body of 
confessors^" that equally indicated religious and moral interest^ 
then does the latter only maintain its hold by an indifferentism, 
or its better ground by the idea of a communion of saints (be> 
lieyers) being already acknowledged, and thereby finding an 
Internal point of relation for all the phenomena of Christianity. 
On the other hand, many maintain that the congregaHo sancto- 
rum, in the sense of Helancthon, Luther, and all the Beformers, 
namely, societas vers credentium, (for which they incline to put 
vere emendatorum), societas ejusdem evangelii et ejusdem spiritue 
s, qui corda eorum renovat, sanctificat et gubemat, ia a philoso- 
phical conception, or an idea of the (diurch. This conception, 
is of all others tiie most real which can be given, and, fortu* 
nately, theology, which has lately been termed mystical, has 
reinstated it in its original imprescriptible right See Schlei- 
ermacher, Olaubemlehre ii. and Marheineke, die Onmdlehren der 
ChrisiUdien Dogmaiik. Augs. i. p. 455, " according to its absolute 
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idea the dnirch is tlie fellowship of those who axe sanctified 
through fiuth. We are in the chureh only in proportion as we 
are sanctified. The impure and nnbelieving are not members of 
the church, (or at least are but membra mortua). — ^Apart ihim 
this idea of the chureh it is impossible rightlj to attain definite 
conceptions of it, for the latter only specify what is realised more 
or less, in the life of man by the idea, and represent not so much 
the ultimate aim of all our efibrts, as the separate attainable 
elements and conditions of life in the church, or relations of the 
world to it" N. B. Harheineke's view of an idea is altogether 
diffisrent from that of Wegscheider. 

RwAay % The objection ofiiared by Protestant dogmatists, as» 
for example, by DMerlein and Ammon, in common sometimes 
with Roman Catholic teachers, to the idea of an inTidble church of 
CShxist, arises from their comprehending the contrast between 
the internal and external absolutely, and not as it should be, 
relatively. Just as eveiy genuine Christian gives testimonies 
and outward expressions of true Christianity, and blends them 
with all his relations; in like manner, an internally sanctified 
congregation cannot remain unwitnessed, either in morals (mores 
Christiani) or in custom (mos Christianus) ; it must ever pub- 
licly declare its belief and preach to the world, even as it must 
ever strive after the union of its members in the world, yea, it 
is the only vital and invariable cause of all that is visible in the 
church; but it never happens that, in connection with its ex- 
pression and manifestation, it must not be accurately distinguished 
from the visible church. The invisible church can never entirely 
acknowled«,'e the same expansion or limitation, never altoo-ethcr 
recognise tlic same members, staples, vital functions, ami hiws, 
which arc peculiar to tlie visible. The relative invisibility of the 
church of Christ is laid down in Luther's Catech. maj. art. 3, 
credo in terns esse (juandam sanctorum congregatiunculam ct 
communionem, ex mere Sanctis hominibus coactam,8ub uno capite 
Christo, per Spirituin S. convocatam, in una fide, eodem scnsu et 
senientia, muUiplicibus donis exornatam, in amore tamcii uiia- 
nimcm ct per omnia concordem, sine sectis et scliismatibus. On 
tlie relative invisibility and visibility, Melancthon remarks, ulpoi. 

art. iv., Ecclcsia est principaliter societas lidci et Spiritus 

sancti in cordcbus, quic tamen habet cxtcrnas notas, ut agnosci 
possit, videlicet puram, evangolii doctrinam et administrationem 
sacramentorum conscutarUcam evangolio Christi. The obi>ervation 
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of the same divine, Loci^ 154:3, p. 339, in reference to tbe idea of 
an absolutely invisible, unmanifested church, is not opposed to 
this view: necaliam fingamus eoelesiam invxsibilem et mutam 
hominum, in hae vita tamen viventium : sed oculi et mens coetum 
voeatorum, i. e. profitentium Evangelium Dei intueantur, et 
Bciamus oportere inter homines publico sonare evangelii vooem. 
Although Calvin discnsBes the idea more surely, andfiillj indicates 
the unity as well as the difference of the ecdesia visibilis and 
in^sibQis, Ins^, iv. i. § 7. Compare also Joh. Gerhard, il|jAor. 
six. de ecd. 7, 8^ Proinde distinctio ilia (in eod. vis. et invis,) 
non introducit duas veluti distinctas ecdesias a diversos coetus, 
sed coetum voeatorum xar cCxxov *al &kkm v«dXiH^a>( Tf6wwy vide- 
licet fg«3f » MM iM^ir considerat It cannot be said that P^tes- 
tant confession is self-contradictory, because the church finds it 
especially or fbivoipalitbb in believers^ and yet preserves itself 
from every view entertained by Donatists orNovatians. The 
Divine act of the appropriation of salvation is a single one^ which 
is developed in calling through the Gospel, or in the preventive 
grace developed to the grace that justifies and converts; the 
single result of this one act is the one fellowship of the faithful; 
but it is to be remembered that this act is to be distinguished in 
its elements, and that it is possible that the xXqrw are not yet 
fxXfxroi, although tbey may become so. The historical and visible 
church admits, however, of dbtinctions also which are held to- 
gether by the unity of the word and the period of grace. The 
real church itself, which, so long as it is historical, is only rela- 
tively perfect, comprises within itself its possible members, whilst 
it refers to the future, which separates the impossible^ Matthew 
xiii. 24^, 47-^0. 



g 189. THE TRUE CHURCH. 

It follows from the above, that, with the outwardness of the 
cbiirch tlicTO i& always united a certain untruthfulness; for it is 
only by the word and the Spirit of God that the chui c h is pre- 
served absolutely tine. But if exposition and continued preach- 
ing belong to manifestation in every case, then all the remain- 
ing &11ibility nd partiality even of regenerated preachers |»ar- 
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ticipate in that, and the infallibility of the developed life of 
doctrine is preserved only through the gift of htax^ifftg and trial 
of tlip spirits, 1 John iv. 1, 1 Cor. xiv. 29, 1 Thess. v. 21, 
a gift which e^er abides with &ith. The gift of the Spirit 
of truth itself is &riher conditiooated by the gift of the Spurit 
of love; and if it be conceded that ordinary teachers, as such, 
are not the more faitlilul or genuine Christians in every point 
of view, tlion they cannot bo tlio especial possessors of the 
^Spirit oi truth, since Christ, as wiadooi and love, cannot be dis- 
unitoJ. ^ow if it happen that any existing congregation of 
saints be an organ of Christ's caliing ministry, and supposing 
that such knew perfectly how to preserve and distbguish the 
condition of the Oatechnmenists; still the called, dependent, 
(J^^phes. iv. 12, 13), relapsing, and erring, in order not to 
relinquish their necessary tendency towards sanclification, must 
be admitted into their own circle; and from the inahiHty of every 
existing church government to judge the heart, it must even 
cherish and tolerate hypocrites, and sufifer from the vicious, 1 
Cor. V. 2 Cor. ii. Faction, offence, and oorrupdons, conse- 
quently partial ialsifications of the church, are in their connection 
with the world relatively necessary and useful. Matt. xiii. 25, 
29, xviii. 7, 1 Cor.xi. 19. ^Nevertheless, the one, true, living 
Christian Church remains, by virtue of God's Word and Christ's 
authoriiy, for all time in this world, in order to he augmented 
from time to time, Eomans xi.; except that it possesses in its 
external condition those attributes only in proportion as it is 
purified by suffering, 1 Peter iv. 17,^ and is restored to its 
historical and spiritual origiiial by reformations. Even under 
the evil circumstance of its contending against renovation, the 
truth, from which it can never be entirely emancipated, may 
still continue operatively implanted in it» through the opposition 
in which it stands with itself. 

* 

' Ifelanchthon, Led, p. 498. Plemmque ecdesia est cc&tus 
exiguus vene doctrimo professionem retinens et sustinens vartas 
ct ingentes sBnimnas, communes et peeuliares. 
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§ 190. PREACHING. 

As a ^damontal and vital Motion of the church, our 
Lord estabiisbed the preaching of repentance and forgiveness 
in his name, Luke Z3(iv« 47, Matt, zxviii. 19, Mark zvi. 15, 
Romans z. 14, 15, and founded the office of preaching in its 

hving perpetuity to the end of time, Mark xiii. 10, and this in 
all its manifold gifts and ordinations, Ephcs. iv. 11, 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. llic ordinary or exciiisive office oi teaching, in so far 
as it rests withal upon human calliDg proceeding Irom the con- 
gr^tion in connection with the world, is to he regarded as an 
advantageous institution, for which the apostles themselves 
made the necessary arrangements, 1 Tim. iii., Ttt. i. 5. Only 
the ministry of the word, apart from which there is no church, 
and neither foundation nor preservation of its common life, 
cannot be absolutely and under all circumstances bound to this 
order ; partly because the Charisma, (the gifl of testimony and 
teaching), and the conscious mission of the Lord, may bj pos- 
sibiJiiy reach to a witness, who in his place or time might not be 
in a conation to obtain that laying on of hands which he would 
seek, and partly because an arbitrary and partial refiisal of 
approbation may occur in piuportion as the gospel might by 
possibiUty he persecuted and oppressed by an erring, or even 
unbelievmg administration. 

Remark. If wc cousidcr the condition of " a regular call" 
(Augsburg Confession) valid in the sense of the evangelical idea 
of the chureli, then the order which opposes the fanaticism and 
confusion of a Miinzer and the Anabaptists is equally to be pro- 
tected and guarded against the claims of the legal priesthood 
and the Divine office of nicdiation. If order, which is innate to 
common life, since a universal necessity for it remains, has ele- 
vated itself, by the reflection of wise men, up to an institution, 
still the latter is but human, histoncal, and moveable; and 
through the same gift of wisdom, which co-operates for it, must 
its real substance be r luccd hack to the original living order, 
and thus may bo renew cd, expanded, and determinated. Where 
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the contruy occurs^ autliority ever becomes uiaipation, find 
the end is saerificed to the means. The Lord imparts gifts, 
awakens, tries, calls, and sends. He who is ealled, moreover, 
approves himself to the congregation, is recognised in his gifts 
and capacity for being called by the congregation, who exercise 
their judgment, and a belief in his IHvine vocation is consum- 
mated and sealed, by the laying on of hands and by prayer. 
The called knows himself, and is known, in the origin of his 
testimony from the word of 0od, from his apostlesliip; and since 
he could not be a Christian without desiring feUowship, and 
fultilliiig its duties as a member, so he can as little be cidled a 
genuine successor, if he do not desire to honour the subsisting 
and preceding ministry of the word, and place and maintain 
himself as a witness in union with the collective body of testi- 
mony. This is the Divine order in the human. On the other 
hand, if we seek the first and last, the absolute criterion of 
what is divine in the vocation, merely in the fact of Episcopal or 
other established forms of anointing, ordination, &;c., then is 
the gospel perverted into a mere legal, dead, and mechanical 
system. 



§ 191. PLEDGES AS SIGNS OF A COVENANT. 



If no one can be called into the fellowship of the Lord, and 
partakes of His Spirit, otherwise than through the power ol the 
Divine word^ then every one requires for his confirmation and 
preservation in this internal fellowship an external one of mutual 
inflaence and recognition in the Lord. This external fellowship 
itself, however, universally requires, for each and all, those seals 
and pledges,* through whose acceptance and attaijimcnt, partly 
its union with the Lord, partly its distinction fi-om secular and 
natural fellowship, and consequently a certain limitation of 
what is prepared and incorporated, is effected. Henoe our 
Lord has instituted baptism and the £uoharist* not merely 
symbolical acts, (yet not magical ones),' bnt snch as chauge, 
by virtue of his compact and institution, wherever they are 
performed in his name, and the more their administration 
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agrees with Iiis insiatation^ — man's internal relation to him ; 

and in proportion to the personal and common faith witli which 
these acts are repeated, they impart commmiicatively the fel- 
lowship of his glorified Ufe, and in general amply confirm the 
duty of reciprocal brotherly love and Christian rdationship. 

' The idea of pignui, as distingmshed from 9ignum, is just that 
in which the yarions Protestant Confessions aro enabled to unite 
their doctrines of the sacrament. See on this point Lnther's 
OatedL Maj. p. 555, ed. Rechenb. Ideo ad aacramentum acce- 
dimnsy lit ejusmodi thesauram ibi acdpiamus, per quern et in 
quo peccatorum remissionem consequamnr. Quare hoc? Idco, 
quod verba ilia extant et haec dant nobis. Siquidem propteria 
a Christp jubeor edere let bibere, ut menm sit mihique ntilitatcm 
adferat^ vduH certmiipignttBetarrhabo, imo poHus res ipsa, quam 
pro peccatis meis morti et omnibus malls iUe opposuit et oppig- 
noravit. If this be commonly assumed, then, is that which is 
common more than a distinction originating from peculiar modes 
of thinking, of which one prefen tlie mystical identity of the spi- 
ritual and corporeal of what is received, and another the mysti- 
cal simultaneousness of the same twofold act. Other definitions 
not agreeing %vith the above are to be mutually relinquished, 
because they rest upon an arbitrary and assumed exegesis The 
definition of the DedatuHo Thwntnensis, v. 7, bordering upon 
the evangelical union, concurs with the Lutheran exposition: 
Patet^ nos nequaquam signa nuda» inania, inefficacia aut tan< 
tum notas exteni» professionis statuere, cum pneter mysticam 
ex institute significaHonem, certam etiam divinarum promis- 
sionum ohsigncUionem, simulque veram et infallibilem rerum 
promissarum, mode ipsis convenienti et proprio, exhibitioneiti 
fide viva acceptandam statuamus. 

* It has been justly remarked by Chrysostom on John xix. 34. 
(upon an incidental occasion of the « ^^XSg udu^ xai aiju,u) ddpO" 
ri^uv (baptism and the Lord's Supper) ^ ixxXij^/a (rvwtfrijxr xai /cam 

rgt^ifitm. In the first place, the duality of the sacrament is 
firmly grounded upon Holy Scriptures, particularly on (lie typo- 
logical passages in 1 Cor. X. I — 5, xai vina h; rhv MeujffJ-v iSarrrtg. 

ffayoK, Ml wmt w AvHwttt» WHUfMnxh irnf — ^; and, in tlio second 
place, it is based upon the idea or the nature of the subject j for 
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if the sacrament be a sign and pledge, a sign and means of ap- 
propriating that higher life whieh is derived from Christy thm 
it is only the two elements of the birth and preeenration of thiB 
spiritual life that admit of being distinguislied and compared. 
See my PraUtL Beawfw.d> SymboL v, MiMer^ p. 1 82, and Protest- 
mnt Thetis, No. 85. 

* With reference to the idea of symbolical and allegorical acts, 
and then on either raperBtitious or mystical ones originating 
therefrom, see my treatise on the text and sense of the words 
used by ottr Lord in institutmg the Eucharist, ubcr den Text 
und Sinn der heiligen Einsetzungs-Worte/' &c. in Rosenmiiller 
Tzschimer's Anakden, &c., vol. iv. st. 2, p. 1 87 — 90. 



% 192. BAPTISM. 

As a pledge and seal tliat man may be received into the fel- 
lowship of the new life in Christy oar Lord, in conformify with 
natural and prophetical symbolism (Esek. xxxvi. 25, Zech. 
xiii. 1), instituted baptism, which even by bis express word, 
John iii. 5, Mark xvi. 16, by the apostolical praotice. Acts 
ii. 38, viii. 15, 16, and by other hiciciontal alhisions, Ephes. 
iv. 5., V. 26, Tit. iii. 5, is declared to he an external surety of 
regeneration by the Spirit* Grace does not require baptism in 
order to justify men, but man, as associated with the church on 
eardi, needs the fellowship of Christ's institutions. Baptism, 
by being erroneously or prematurely administered, is not 
thereby rendered fruitless, but it is a contempt for \\liat per- 
tains to its internal and external completion ; and where it is 
only administered without intentional abuse, and in conformity 
with the real institution, and the will of the Christian commu- 
nity, it affords a valid proof that tiie baptized, and congrega- 
tion, are mutually rekted in the Lord, and that the fermer 
bath entered into the sphere of Christ's redeeming ministry.^ 

' If the more ancient Dosrinatists (com])are Gerhard, in the 
work already referred to, xvii. §§ 14, ].5) maintained the !*acra- 
meutal identity of the baptism of John and that of Christians, 
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nevertheless Biblical theology can show, from Acts jix.,3r-5, 
John i 33, a distinction, which allows to the former all 
the consequence to which it is entitlcil. On the other hand, it 
belongs to tliat doctrine of feith which is historicnllv complete 
to defend infant baptism, partly from the analogies of Mark x. 
14, 1 Cor. vii. 14, and by the facts of nature and experience, 
and partly to concede its defectiveness and need of completion. 
See Sohleiennacher, Olaubensl, ii. § IfiO, p. 540^45. The 
assertion, that the children of Christian parents, as such, may 
possess adoption, as far exceeds the limits of truth, as its oppo- 
nents do, when they, as for example Gerhard, maintain the 
proposition, that in baptismo et per bapUsmnm Spiritus S. 
fidem accendit in infantibus — qnamvis vero non possimus intel- 
ligere, qnomodo comparata sit ilia infantum fides :^tamen non 
debemus propterea Spiritus S. operationem negare. Without 
doing the latter, we may nevertheless refuse our assent to the 
doctrine of fides infantum . Infant baptism, performed accord- 
ing to Ood's word, by a believing church, clerically, and in the 
presence of sponsors and parents, is a divine fact, in and on the 
child's fife, an act by and in which he shall believe, after attain- 
ing, through the word, a knowledge of baptism. Baptism, in 
its connection with the fact of the church and the word of recon- 
ciliation in Christ crucified and raised, is a seal of that common 
grace espedaUy appropriated to the bhild, a seal of his especial 
calfing and ordination unto eternal fife, which as much awakens 
and strengthens &ith as he will be sustained by faith, and con- 
firmed by the baptism of the Spirit and its fruits. Compare 
Ooftfeu, Afi^ie., art. 1 7, March 6, CoUoq. Lips. " They are 
received and adopted into grace according to God's orider." 
Eoclesia inseruntur, promissiones — ^iis obsignantur; fides eonfir- 
matur. These are the only just determinations, and which are 
at the same time sufficient for confirming infiuit baptism; on this 
depends our understanding, partly the mutual relations between 
the two means of grace, and partly the mutual relation of the 
two sacraments in the spirit of the letter and the gospel, in con- 
formity with human nature and experience. Under tiie first re- 
lation, we may venture to concede to Baptists more than the most 
recent and gifted apologist of infant baptism has thought it right 
to do, (Ifartensen, d G%r. Taufe, und die BapHsHai^ Frage^ 
1843); or rather we may be said to take less from them. There 
may be Baptists, and among ourselTes many who sympathlae in 
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their view% who enduie sueh a state of Bobjectivitj aa to for- 
get the appropriating act of Ohnst, and merely regard the 
pByohoU>gioitl antecedents which are elicited by the doctrine. 
Baptism itself is unaffected by this chaige. Martensen appears 
to think only of the doctrine^ or only of the letter in baptism ; 
but the question turns on verbum DeL Does not this, if it awaken 
faith, operate as the power of Girist, as a spiritual means of grace? 
Or does the Holy Spirit in the word effect only all pertaining 
to gratia prcBcurrens, and develope exclusively by the sacra- 
ment what pertains to gtxOia comerteiM t And must the sacra- 
ment then, according to the doctrine of the Baptists^ be a mere 
external superadditioui can it not be the conclusion of the inter- 
nal operation of grace? Upon the whole, Martensen concedes too 
much to the Baptists. Moreoverj no view taken of 
ICatth. xzviii., affords any grounds for asserting that the New 
Testament recognises those only to be baptised who have given 
living signs of their &ith. The evangelicid standing-point which 
exdudea a magical or mere legal appropriation of salvation, re- 
quires that the sacrament should be^ not only a jrt^tfm^ aiwrdim 
' vMHUf but also pigntis, a pignus fidei et promiuUmis fidei acceptor, 
and an eMbUiOy in fact» that which essentially co-operates 
with the word. We do not find in the apostolical histoiy of 
baptism, that he who had not received baptism by water, could 
not he baptised and regenerated by the Holy Spirit; nor that 
baptism diould be indifferent to him who believes the word and 
is justified by faith; nor finally can we gather from apostolio 
history that baptism may not be administered to him whose re- 
generation and conversion are yet incapable of being recognised. 
In this latter point of view, the Baptists have manifestly the 
apostolical histoiy against them; to say nothing of the fisust 
that regeneration itself is a fact incapable of being empirically 
and infallibly recognised. Compare Martensen, p. 26. Under 
that supposition baptism would necessarily be postponed to 
an indefinite period. The case stands thus, that the church 
may have reason to believe the Divine election and calling of 
the person to be baptised, and may perceive no obstacle either 
in the mind of the candidate or his personal relations, and that 
this may be the commencement of his reception by Ohrist and 
the church's influence upon him. The church is not merely 
the invariable product of operaticms connected with the means 
of grace, but is also the constant mediatrix of those means to 
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men. She ia not indeed muitress of the communications of 
Christy but she ia the servant and administratrix of the Divine 
mysteries. According to her idea, she perceives in natural birtli 
both the commencement of a sinful development and the need 
of a redemption — ^which is exclusively bestowed in Christ. More- 
over, in harmony witli her views, she equally recognises the in- 
dividualization of salvation to be a gift and act of the Lord, and 
that election and calling must precede justification and sancti- 
fication. Tlie ohurob, indeed, is not at liberty, in the case of 
the adult, whose personality is already developed, and without 
a reference to his susceptibility or unwillingness, to refuse his 
desire or to compd if he declines the ecclesiastical act of appro- 
priation ; neither is she at liberty to question, in the case of the 
infant bom within the circle of Christian life, its call to the 
kingdom of God; for what xXrisl; xar i>tX«7>i» is for an adult 
heathen, is in this case an historical and providential ordination 
in the Christian circle of nations and families; and St Paul, 1 
Cor. vii. 14 (compare De Wette Theol St. u. Kr. 1830, 3 p. 669), 
appears throughout as a witness for the testamentary existence 
of a child under those circumstances, to whom, as among the 
Jews, a like irftrov is given before the heathen according to 
Bom. LIS, ix. 4. Now the church is able to complete this re- 
lation by conferrini^ the sacrament, and irrespective of the un- 
developed age; since human nature in itself is susceptible of 
the implantation of the Divine life; since no period in developed 
life can be indicated as the absolute commencement of the ne- 
cessity and susceptibility for salvation; and since the promise is 
expressly given that even childhood may be brought and appro- 
priated to the Saviour; Mark x. 14, there are no grounds for 
fearing that the Cliurch's act of faith in baptizing, as connected 
with that appropriation of salvation, which must be mediated 
through antecedent acts of consciousness, and through con* 
scious relation to the church may not be scnnceable to the fii- 
ture operation of the Spirit on the baptized, and not obstruc- 
tive. On the other hand, the church is not at liberty to con- 
fer baptism where such cannot as yet be the commencement 
and surety of a development in its sphere, and which stands in 
no living relation to the means of grace in the word. In a region 
not yet christianized, missionary baptism can only desire to 
operate; and missionaries are justified in delaying and being 
most circumspect in introducing infant baptism. Where a foun- 
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dation b laid, upon which no do^dopinont or superatniciuro can 
be expected, and must oonsequentljp be sumndeied a piej to 
desolation and pro&nation, it is far better that it should not be 
laid at all. Baptism ought odIj to be conferred in connection 
with all other means of grace, and thus only as a basis for con-^ 
finnation and communion. Where this is the case, it remains, 
at all events, a fact which shall be &rther verified and completed 
according to its internal value and tenor, and thus, as a problem 
to be realised, cannot be too soon performed. Even before the 
Ghristian era there were two classes; some sought to postpone, as 
lonj; as possible^ consecntion into the mysteries, inasmuch as, 
when once received, it excluded from anj voluntaiy enjoyment 
of the world; and in so far as such consecration imparted the 
gift of immortality, others desired to appropriate it as early as 
possible, and this even in childhood. Ghristian practice fluctuated 
between both these views in the early ages of the church. At 
last infant baptism prevailed hj virtue of an internal right; for 
if once there exist a universal capacity for, and need of redemp- 
tion, and if the treasure of salvation can only be personally ap- 
propriated by means, then, wherever possible, must its use be 
claimed for fdl human life called to salvation, aud not being in 
opposition thereto, and this in proportion to its applicability; and 
thus baptism is claimed for infants, not less but rather the more 
earnestly, inasmuch as it cannot be preached unto them. A 
contradiction between the future walk and baptism is possible, 
even when it is only conferred on the instructed. Baptism may 
]>ecoinc a dead letter to the unbelieving; but it is peculiar to 
Clirist, not only to prevent with his grace, but also to be and to 
coutiniie faithful, wlien tlic baptized is unfaithful, and to pre- 
serve that whercunto rejjentance can return. Wliereforc tlie 
church lias no power absolutely to exconiinuiiicate a baptized 
person. Baptism, in a season of emergency, when the life of a 
child is in danger, cannot be refused on the ])lea of the former 
onl^ liaviug a eoncem for that life wluuli may he taid lu endure 
and to ]->e developed in the earthly temporal church. Baptism 
corresponds to faitli in the umiy of the church of Christ liere and 
hereafter. Nevertheless those who abstain lium or considerably 
limit baptism, ai e not ou that account to be suspected of contemn- 
ing the sacrament or denying the exclusivcncss of salvation in 
Clirist, Coia]>un.' llutenik on the baptism of necessity, " iiber 
die sogen. Nothtaufe, " Tkeoll. Stud. a. Kr. i8o6, 2 p. ^17. There 
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m granted irnto the chureh in general flacramenta^ means of 
grace vbich it is bound to pieserre uncomipted in their nnity; 
but to cany out the order of their adminiatration and applica- 
tion with reference to time and circumstances, is left to those 
who, in general, exercise the order of administration. 

g 193. TfiS lord's SUPP£B. 

The Euoharist was instituted by Christ, 1 Cor. xi. 23, x. 16, 
as a pledge and. seal that a member of the church sdbasts and 
increases in Hying feOowsbip with the Lord* For like as he 

declares, (John \i. 51), that partaking of his flesh and hlood, 
or the felluwbhip of his personal life, (which assuredly is not 
confined to the external celebration of the sacrament), is the 
condition of our share in eternal life, and as he has also inti- 
mated how he alone becomes, Airough the finished work of 
his reconciling death, the apj i opriate object of enjoyment and 
the perfect means of fife; so has he instituted a mystical act, 
which shall not only aduinlji ite but typically warrant and 
mediate siu-li ])articipation and such fellowship, and which, 
accordinii- to the exposition of the apostlo, 1 Cor. xi, 26, 
fX^jj is designed to be perpetuated until " He come,'* 
and in a peculiar manner to presentiate unto us our crucified 
and raised Lord. Hence all believers, according as they can 
come to tlie ««»ainei.t ^th desiws purified by self-eninination, 
have to unite themselvt s ai'resh from time to time with tho 
heavenly lite of tln^r head in the common participation oi tho 
blessed bread and wine with a grateM acknowledgment of His 
death.^ 

^ Luther, Catech. maj. p. 55(), JunE optimo cibus ANiMiE (sa- 
cramentum altaris) dicitur, kovum uominkm alens et fortifi- 
CANS. Per baptismiim enira initio reqeueramur, venim niliilo- 
minus antiqua cutis carnis et sani^uinis adbferet homiui. Jam 
hie riuilta sunt impedimenta et impug-nationes, quihus cum a 
mundo turn a diabolo acerrinie infestamur, ita ut nou rarodcfessi 
viribus deticiamus ac nonnunquam etiani in peccatorum soides 
prolabamur. Ideo hoc sacramentum tanq^uam pro quotidiano 
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alimento nobis datum est, ut hajva esn fides iterum viies suas 

reparet. ^Etenim nova vita ita instituenda est, ut aandue 

crescat ^Verum huic contm multo passiones exhauriendss 

sunt ^Ad hoc jam datum est solatium, bi hjeo vsMBSSTLSOk 

AVUU LSVATIO ADORKATA. 

§ 194:. COiiMON PBAYEli AND THE LOBD's DAY. 

The coiKliiiun of living and true fellowship which Christians 
shall have hi the Lord, with each other, and with the past and 
future church, is common prayer ia accordance with the word 
of God/ Matthew xviii. 20; compare Acts ii. ^2, iv. 24. A 
commmiity continually offering up tlumksgivlngs and suppliea* 
tions can never cease to intercede hr the magistracy, the peoj)lo, 
and the world, with whicli it is connected, i Tim. li. 1. The 
more a coni^q-egation prays iu the name of Jesus, the truer 
it becomes, and as true, is always heard. Individuals ought to 
submit to ail the discipUne of the Spirit, and to all external 
order requisite he their attaining a more and more perfect 
common prayer, 1 Cor. m. Ephes. v. 19. If they are bound 
to cherish their assemblies, they are equally hound to consecrate 
them in conn u union. Tor although the holy day,* regarded as 
an element of the Jewish Law, is no Ioniser bindiu"- on 
Ohnstians, Gal. iv. 9, still it is to he viewed as an element 
of a succession of time, as " The Lord's Day," (Revelation 
i. 10, 1 Cor.xvi, 2), which is grounded on creation and 
human destiny. On that day (even the day when He rose 
firom the dead) the Lord has procured rest for His people from 
His enemies, hence it is also a public day, and in order that 
each individual may discern his share in the change of medita- 
tion and action, rest aud labour, each is bounden to each and 
*to the community at large. 

^ Calvin, interim adultero — ^germanum, cui adjceta est vera 
pacificationis et ecclesise reformandfe ratio, 1549. " Hoc princi- 
pium recte teneamus, nos non recte orare nisi praeeunte Dei 
verbo." The fundamental principles of freedom, truth, com- 
munion, order, and solemnity, are developed from the evangeh- 
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cal idcji of cong^regational divine sennce. Freedom is equaltj 
opposed to nict'lmnical, contingent, and arbitrary' divine service. 
Truili forbids tlic partial operation of subjective consciousness, 
80 far as the latter tolerates freedom, and reconducts to the ob- 
jectivity of the canon and creed. Communion opposes the pre- 
dominance of individualism. Order preserves reciprocity of ac- 
tion, the unity of manifoldness, and development. Finally, 
solemnity is the co-operation of all these principles, in so far as 
it is directed to the exhibition of faith, an exhibition which 
must equally avoid both natural fellowship and secular art. As 
respects the principle of truth, that is equally applicable, pro and 
con., the use of repeated or traditional prayer. In the first 
place, it is not opposed to the use of such, because a verbal ex- 
pression of Christian common faith may be so excellent in its 
kind, that even the most lively devotion of those who respond in 
prayer always strives to enter into its spa it and meaning, and 
therein to exercise kaclf. In the second place, the principle of 
truth IS in favour of such form of prayer, because the expression 
of a common feeling must ever be sought in traditional words; 
notwithstanding this, however, it is opposed to the literal, legal, 
and exclusive use of a formulary, because the living appropria- 
tion of such can only take place under the condition of an imme- 
diate productive power being present, and having room and in- 
citement to tcstiTy uself in the congregation. 

• As the week, like the month, year, and day, affords a natural 
division of time, so the law of tlie seventh day is to the like ex- 
tent grounded on creation, as iaooii as we admit that it is man's 
destiny not only to live through, but also to consecrate, every 
period of nntnral existence. Hence a day of rest is a natural, 
divine institution, which is commended to tlie conscience by 
such an institution in the old covenant, with reference to a true 
veneration for, and fellowship with God. If the Sabbath, in the 
words of our Lord, be made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath, and if the Son of Man, who has to represent all the aims 
and objects of humanity, be also Lord of the Sabbath (Mark ii. 
27), then, on the one hand, the appointment of a day of rest, in * 
relation to the extent of the distinction between a time of labour 
and a time of rest, is left to the consideration of evangelical free- 
dom, and on the other hand is not left to arbitrary will. If it 
must not comjnoliend inhuman regulations, as, for example, were 
those of the Pharisees, nor absolutely deprive the festival of 
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Operative We, nor depriTe work of reet, then, for the sake of 
wkat is divine in the human festiva), or because a day of rest 
was made for man, it must be strictly preserved for Christians* 
This kw is not abrogated, but rather glorified, bj the Sabbath 
being changed to Sunday. Sunday is the festival of redemp- 
tion on the day when we celebrate the work of creation. Some 
Christians in this respect rather aim at the common enjoyment 
of the means of grace, as, for example, Luther, in his catecheti* 
cal exposition. Others, again, claim this day as being a period 
for devotion, and for ezdusive attendance on church ordi- 
nances, so that both parties, by their subtle tendencies, are mu- 
tually opposed as rigorists and spiritualists, or as legalists and 
free. The balance lies, in the fint place, in this, that even 
the more rigid must admit the idea of works of necessity, and 
the idea of recreation, if they do not desire actually to oppose 
the explanation of our Lord and the apostles, and admit all days 
to be Lord's days, and for the service of God; and, mco9U%, 
in this, that the free-minded are not at liberty to violate the Di- 
vine law, which graduates and apportions our time in relation 
to our church and spiritual necessities. Hence the univer- 
sally valid precept, — to keep the day of rest in such a way that 
common rest from secular occupation may allow opportunity for 
common recreation and refreshment, and that eadi individual 
should only participate in such occupations, and sensible recrea- 
tions, external to the church, as may allow them to participate 
in those dispositions of the soul congenial to the Sunday. 



% 195. OFFICE OF THE iLEYS. 

In the same proportion ns the church abides in a pure 
gospel and in vital prayer, does it possess not only the right 
to declare whether a doctrine be conformable to faith, and 
whether a onstom accord with the law of love, Matt. xvi. 19, 

xviii. 18, but also inherits apostolical authority, to declare 
unto some the forgiveness of their sins, and to others the re- 
verse, John XX. 23. The church never judges man's in- 
ternal relation to the Lord, nevertheless, it is at liberty law- 
fully to speak concerning the conformity of the external relation 
of its members to Christian fellowship, and this, by warning. 
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admonition^ and ail the acts of discipline, which open a way for 
reimion, and do not ent off admission nnto the preaching of the 
wordi and in no way penally afiect secular and civil relations, 

1 Cor. V. 3—5, 12, 13. Compare 2 Cor. ii. 5—11. A 
churcL, which docs not act as a chui'cb, respect to the 
inconsisteucy hctwceu a scandalous walk and the sacramental 
confession, which, in general, exercises no discipline, and which 
neither wiU nor can do so, is, although it may cherish in its 
commnnion many livbg memhers of Christ, not to he regarded 
as a chnrch, but even in the promulc^tion and hearing of the 
Divine word, only a coutingent assembly, Matth. xvm. ili, 

§ 196. ECCLESIASTICAL CONSTITUTION. 

Every Christian community, in general, whicli, in any place 
or tune, practises preaching, prayer, and the administration of 
the sacrament, has always to regulate itself on the supposition 
of a unity as well as diversity in the visible and invisible ohuroh ; 
and In accordance with this twofold point of view, the commn* 
nity is bound to strive after the greatest amount of ecclesiasti- 
cal union, without denying the original tHjuality of churches ; 
it is bound to allow all especial spiritual talents (1 Cor. xii. 14) 
without sacrificing to any one in particular the universal gift of 
the spirit of love which springs from &ith; and is equally 
bound to admit ranks and degrees of office, without, however, 
placmg them on a par with those which are alone cognisable 
and valid with the Lord, and without detraeting aiight from 
the higher authority of the gospel, tbo apostles, and Christ, 
Gal. i. 1—10; 1 Cor. vii. 12, iv. 15. 

§ 197. ECCLESIASTICISM. 

Christianity, in relation to an external and mediated churchj 
cannot be conceived apart &om ecclesiastical sentiment and 
exertion. The general duties of Christian ecolesiasticism con- 
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mi, first, in an internal and external contribntion towards 

founding, sustaining, and perfecting church communion and 
confession in general, and towards that union in particular 
by which those who are most intimately allied in natural and 
oivio relationship are the most closely approximated for mutual 
edification; teamSy, in a due share in the reformation, nnion 
and misdon of the church, and cheerful participation in the su^ 
feiing connected therewith; and, thirdly, in a preventive atten- 
tion to tlio order and oltifos of tlie congrogatiun, as well as 
subjection to social discipline. The especial duties between 
catechumens and those \s\\o are of age, between the congrega- 
tion and the elders, and the congregation and teachers, admit, 
accordingly, and in conformity with the Apostle Paul's pastoral 
Epistles, of being more My determined. 



§ 198. CUUBCH A1»D KII^GDOM OF GOD. 

The preparation of the kingdom of God afforded by the Di- 
vine preservation of the world, is included in the fiunily, the 
state, and in general worship, which preparation operated in 
the Christian church by redemption. Since the highest com* 
mon good consists hi these opposites being ftised into the unity 
of the kin<;dom of heaven, but whicli still abide; and since the 
heavenly kingdom may be regarded as a pertect citizenship, as 
well as a perfect paternal home, it fbUows, on the one hand, 
that the object of the Christian fellowship of &ith and life Is to 
purify and to complete natural fellowship by means of a visible 
church; and, on the other hand, that all natural common life 
founded by God shall conduce, each in its kind, to the preser- 
vation and advancement of the true church. Consequently 
Christian duties, domestic and civic, are most intimately allied 
with the Christian duty pertaining to the church.^ 

^ The arguments adduced by Dr Rotlic, in his Commencements 
of the Christian Church, {An/angen der Christl. Kircfie, kc.) Wit- 
tenb. 1837, on *'the Relation of tlie Cliurch to Christianity,*' is 
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Opposed to the above views^ as well as to the evangelical, nay, to 
eveiy dogmatie idea of the cliutcb. Acoording to his Tiew, 
Christianity, as a religious common life, can only be realised in 
a Christian state^ and as a Christian eonfederaej. The ehurch, 
in a Christianised state, according to our author's idea^ has already 
perished, if the Reformation of the sixteenth oentuiy is not to be 
viewed as a wicked apostacy. The church is a necessary and 
auxiliary institution for Christianising public life, and, as such, 
participates in an apostolical, and indirectly in a Divine founda- 
tion; but regarded in itself it is a temporal form for preserving 
and diffusing Christianity, a form destined to decline; — We intend 
on this occasion merely to express our objections, but not offer 
any formal alignments against the author's views on this subject. 
The New Testament and the Confession of the Evangelical 
Church recognise no Christian common life which may not equal- 
ly be a collective Christian life, or a homogeneous element of the 
same ; no Christian fellowship, which, as such, is not dependent 
on its head, Jesus Christ, by faith in love; no common life which 
may not represent itself in the oonfession of Christ; which nuiy 
not seek and obtnn mutual edification, prestation, sustenance, 
and advancement upon the same grounds of apostdical and pro- 
phetical preaching, and throi^h the same s;^ritual means; in 
short, which may not be ecclesiastical, in fact> the church. The 
cliurch, an assembly of people, a people of Qod in the new cov- 
enant, differs from a similar assembly under the legal covenant 
of the Old Testament. The church appears at Rome, E])be8us, 
Corinth, (under theconditions adduced above,) in continuous iden- 
tity and unity; for eveiywhere there appears the same dependence 
on the one Lord, in one Spirit, and on one word ; the same relation 
to human nature, the same war against the Prince of this world, 
the same tendency to the redeemable and destitute world, conse- 
quently the same impulse to represent, sustain, and extend Chris- 
tian life as a common life in conformity with those local and 
temporal relations which arc grounded on the social constitution 
naturally existing; and there is everywhere the same desire to 
secure for preaditng and edification their permanent effects, and 
for separating whatsoever is heterogeneous. Tlie church is 
neither older nor younger than Christianity. It is the constant 
product and continued medium of the historically true Messiah's 
ministry, imparted in the Word and Spirit. It is mere caprice ad- 
mitting the church only to enter into life where and when it has, in 
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a maimer, disappeared, or is foi^tten and denied. This oocutb, 
however, irom the Teiy moment it begins to seek, in the multipli* 
city of its members, its ezistenee in its mode of mamfestation, and 
does not simplj add the hitter to the former, but ranks before the 
word an hierai|;ical sacrament borrowed firom heathenism, and 
elevates ecdeeiasticaL order to the law of God. All the elements of 
its idea, trath, unity, universality, and hohness^ are from thence 
converted into falsehood. This change has not occurred by vir- 
tue of its own principle, and by consequence of circumstances, but 
by the power of a natural secular principle, opposed to the church, 
and which has not yet been subdued, a principle partaking of Ju- 
daism and Christianity. Crhristianity has regenerated heathenism 
to a great extent^ and this by ingrafting Judaism upon it. Thus 
Christianity has become but a third principle, as an apociyphal 
writing of St Peter expresses it. The impulsive energy of the 
church, and its power to produce orders, moral ajBtesoB, and arti- 
fidal representations, is something quite distinct &om its inability 
to do so without a relapse into legality. True Catholicism, which 
vitally cherishes Protestantism, can <»11 forth very much that is 
organised and material, without denying the principle of evange^ 
lical freedom, the independence ofeongregations> or the manifold 
kinds of Divine service and customs. What Jews were ever greater 
and truer Catholics? Was it those belon<,qiig to the Sanhedrim, 
who hoped to govern for ever at Jerusalem the twelve tribes 
after their own manner? or the Alexandrian Jews^ who placed 
the central point of unity in every synagogue, or rather in Ifoaes, 
who was well understood and acutely expounded, and who be- 
lieved that the doctrines of the law, by virtue of their truth, must 
subject all people to Moses, or rather to spiritualization and di- 
vination? And farther, it may be asked, whether the idea of 
unity and universality was realised more by the extension of the 
Romish liturgy to Siam or Peking, or by the combined operation 
of evangelical missions to all parts •of the world? It will be 
readily granted that the unity is much greater, and the univer- 
sality far more peifeot, whidi bears and endures the greatest 
amount of distinctions. Those external and united efforts which 
ancientiy united congregations in political capitals, and always 
concentrated more and more towards old or modem Rome, 
constitute, as more particularly appears since the Reformation 
and the reawakened missionary spirit, but a fragment of the his- 
tory of the unity and universality of the church of Christ. The 
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learned author lias bestowed abundance of peculiarities upon the 
Christian state or confederations, auii for that jjui-pose endowed 
the church with n semblance of greatness or poverty of identity. 
In general it is an error, occasioned indeed by He2;el, to sujipose 
that ecclesiastical history can only be exjilained from tlie oppo- 
sites of state and church, and of rehgion and science, and from 
these alone. There must be added a third contrast, strictly a 
dogmatical one, namely, the church of the Gospel and tho 
cliurch of the law. By this contrast alone does the process of 
internal life, decay and renovation, self-deception and contra- 
diction of the church with itself, become intelli_i(ible. The evan- 
gelical church could, (if the world were only the material of nuiuro 
and realisation, merely a something susceptive of God, were only 
that concerniui;" which pliilosophers are alone wont to speak,) 
from the period of its being first planted, have organised itself far 
above the model afforded by the synagogue, and exhibited itself 
far more catholic, without losing or denying its cvano^elical and 
catholic character. Hence, the church of the law could not ex- 
ist if that of the gospel did not constitute its foundation. Phe- 
nomena, however, which delay, oppose, and falsify, are not based 
upon the supposition that Christian fcllowiihip organized itself 
against the state, but on this, namely, that it disregarded the 
relation of its order and constitution to its nature, and com- 
prehended itself in its temporal condition as well as in its es- 
sence, in its mutability as in its permanence. With regard to state 
and church, they are not to be so viewed as if they arrogated, 
borrowed, lent, or forestalled anything in reference to the mate- 
rial of human and popular life. They both possess themselves 
of this material with a different design, and with a distinct mode 
of operation, without their being deticient in an indestructible re- 
lation. The state itself, as well as the church, must derive all its 
material from a third principle, from i)opular life; this latter 
contains in itself the world, sin, and the tlesli; the state is re- 
lated thereto in a manner quite distinct from that of the Chris- 
tian church. The state entirely belongs to the concrete morality 
of tho public mind; but still that is not its idea. Tlie state 
(status) is morality in the fonii of necessity. The necessity of 
morality is justice and action. The state, abstractedly viewed, 
does not produce anything that 'is free, but lias a potency for 
donig so. Whatever popular hfe effects as a state, and conse- 
quently by moans of law and government^ is included in tlus idea. 
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The state gaftids and protects the spirit of social freedom, and 
the enterprises of association ; it administeTs ailer it has settled 
and regulated, it levels and adjusts. He who considers this 
view too contracted must, as yet, have recognised but little of 
the general order of Divine and human afiairs. A Christianised 
state at least, understands more than any other, the enfranchising 
principle, and knows that it is not in itself that principle; it com- 
prehends the emancipating condition of the church, through whose 
continued operation it ever becomes more completely christian- 
ised. Ransom is assuredly in the state and through the state, but 
it is altogether different from that redemption which is in the 
church and bj the church; it is a preliminary, legal, and medi- 
ate one, and, being very important, the Christian church origi- 
nates the state where she finds none, and aids to construct and 
sustun it Thus the kingdom of God is not so much the per- 
fected Christian state and the negation of the church, but the 
complete elevation and intervention of this contrast. We here 
ky asido the eschatological consideration connected with this 
subject — Compare Petersen, <Im L^rt tPon iar KMly^ i. 1842, 
p. 138, where the distinction and unity of the churcli and 
state with reference to all the particular and extreme "news 
which have been propounded up to the time of Yinet are pointed 
out 

% 199. CHimCH KSQ JSABTHLT GALLINO. 

The members of the ChristiaD choroh abide in their earthly 
oalling, 1 Cor. vii. 20; and in those ancient connexions where- 

unto thoy have boon ai)pointed by God, under the obligation 
of so living therein as neither to deny f iitli nor love, but sup- 
port, by Christian innocence and virtue, i)i-('a(:hiiiLj, by tiiith, 
1 Peter ii. 12, iii. 1, 2; and imitate all natural and secular 
feUowship, from a spirit of Christian union, or copy the arche- 
types of the kingdom of God. 

% 200. M ABRIAOB. 

The conjugal state must not only be preserved chaste and 
fidthful, Heb. ]dii. 4, 1 Cor. vii. 1-6, compare % 174; and as 
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opposed to lust and caprico, be held as indissoluble,* Matt. xix. 
1-9, 1 Cor. vii, 10; but must also strive to embody a common 
life^ which corresponds by love, esteem, and confidence, to deep, 
heartfelt exclusive affection, i^pbes. v. 22, 23; although in 
roladon to exact personality, a perfectly equal honour is due to 
the wife as to the hnshand. Gal. iii. 28, 1 Peter iii. 7, ffvyxTjj^ 
^mofjboi, it follows from independent natural relations, 1 Cor. 
xi. 7, that the husband's love ought to manifest itself especially 
in kind com'tesy and considerate esteem, 1 Peter iii. 7, Epbes, 
V. 28; and the wife's in obedient confidence and submission, 
£phes. T. 24. 

^ The Biblical idea of marriage is that of "one flesh;" the one 
common life of the man and woman as instituted by God, and 
designed to realize all the objects included in a distinction of 
sex, in their purity and subordination, and to preserve them 
against the power of carnal lust. As in all common life the more 
perfect regaining of individuality by a surrender of peculiarity, 
and thus union in God is the most important and most religious 
form of life, so lioliness is incumbent upon marriage, the root of 
allcommoTi life, this most intimate personal union, this; especial 
type of religion and the church ; even apart from the object of 
preserving the species, or of instruction. Resignation in mar- 
riage would bo opposed to personality were it not reciprocal; if 
in this rociprocity there was not confidence and a promise of 
fidelity, if it were not of life-long duration, and if there were 
any reservation of peculiarity and separation. Hence the Re- 
deemer developed that view given in primeval history, "sh era^xa 
/Uttf/* to the universally valid proposition; marriage, in the ab- 
stract, is indissoluble (Matt. xix. 8, ar agjc^), what God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder. Every marriage, if it be 
not in itself null on grounds of fraud or blood relationship, (in 
which case, even though consummated, it cannot bo held as real) 
— eveiy marriage regarded as a feet of regulated social life, pre- 
supposes that divine institution, and constitutes a divine union, 
even admitting that the married pair had not been united spiri- 
tually in God. For, inasmuch as Gh)d, in his providential go- 
vernment, of the worid, has allowed man and woman, (who were 
or ought to be capable of realising the true object of marriage), 
to enter Into that form of relationship instituted by him, it be- 
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comes a divine union which man iiannot dissolve. On the other 
hand, that God may separate by his revealed will, and then by 
means of man, is not to be .denied. Precisely as the prohibition 
*'thou shalt not kill" does not abrogate that other decree "whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man -qimV ^ hltiod be shed." 

T T T 

Marriage, as opposed to huninn ( qirice, self-lovo, desire, or disin- 
clination, is indissoluble, fur in us uibiitution and consummation, 
it is a mutual recci\ing and surrendering which can only be 
authorised by fidelity, and hence it follows, ]sl, Thai a di.sincli- 
nation to continue in the marriage state, nnd an inclination to 
dissolve it, must necessarily be connected with sin, even adiait- 
tin^^ that this sin antedated the origin of the marriage and its 
voluntary corisinnmation; 2c{/y, It follows, that in the Christian 
ethics of nnnd and conversation, there is iutludcd a will for 
maiutaiiiinir the holiness of marriage in opposition to desire and 
disinclination, fur sacrificing unto it sensuous gratification, or 
for enduring for the sake of marriage, and for usmrr such en- 
durance for its glor\% on account of so exalted a human common 
good, as well as for promoting the personal welfare of the soul. 
It by no means follows, however, from all this, that the funda- 
mental principle of Christianity pronounces an actual marriage 
union to be absolutely indissoluble. The question of divorce, if 
it is to bo Script urally answered, compels us, amongst other ad- 
missions, to acknowledge that the New Testament is not a legal 
codex, which, as such, would at first only aim at the external 
dej>«^rtment ; rather (loos it reduce the law back to its ultimate 
gruuuds, and unl' l is to us its divine principles for every rela- 
tion of life; it ponas out their realizing elements here antl 
there in concrete action and suflferauce; but by no meaiia is this 
entirely the case for all times. The material constituting the 
relation of earthly life is neither absolutely changeable nor un- 
cliangeable. It is only the idea, the fundamental principle that is 
inmiutable. Christian moral culture is at once free and pi ogrcssivc. 
We do not say tin's, as if, in this or that case, an expression of 
Christ or the apusLles existing in the form of moral requirement 
could, as being purely of local or individual import, become invalid 
and inditTurent as respocts our oxistln>x moral system. For the 
principle is embodied in every moral duel ri no, and its mode of man- 
ifestation retaiiis its proportionate regularity, although it must 
first be reduced to its principle, and thus sometimes be extended 
and sometiiuea narrowed. If we include under this supposition the 
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eatire phenomena, the following results appear to us dcducible 
therelrom. 1. To seek and aooomplish a divorce from disinclination 
to an existing unioD, and from a desire after another, is so yerj 
sinful and unjust, that no mutual n<^rcoment, no public approval 
is competent to extinguish the unchristian n;iturc of such a pro- 
cedure. Moses, who, on account of the hardness of maa's heart» 
permitted him to put away his wife with a bill of divoreement, 
has not prohibited, on the plea of adulteiy, a reunion of both, 
but only does bo in the case of a divorced woman having, in the 
mean time, taken another husband. Dcut. xxiv. 1-4, compare 
Jer. iii 1. Moses forbids whatever might approximate to an 
exchange of wives or community of women. Catholic canonists 
hold that Moses regarded every marri<age of a divorced woman 
as adulterous. In that case the law would have absolutely warned 
man against manying a divorced woman, which is not the case. 
Butt if she whom thou hast put away have become the wife of 
another, she is unclean unto thee. The Cliristian fulness of 
the law extends farther; it condemns as adultery that disincli- 
nation in the husband which is consummated in divorce, when 
it is combined with a desire for another marriage. Mark x. 11, 
Luke xvi. 18. It advances still farther ; for it condemns divorce 
itself as incurring adulteiy, unless for the latter crime alona 
Matt. V. S2, xix. 9, and 1 Cor. vii. 10, the Xfyn ^ngnfas is not 
once taken into account. 2. Divorce, on the ground of adultery, 
or mgnta, is not a duty, is not necessaiy, but permitted. If on 
this ground it be not necessary, but permitted, then the idea of 
it is indisputably extended to at least the permission of a sepa- 
ration in all cases where the preservation of personality renders 
a dissolution of associated life necessary. 3. Separation may 
become a duty; for to surrender body and sotil to the sinful 
will of another cannot, even within the matrimonial union, be 
regarded as a duty, but must be held to be inadmissible. The 
apostle assumes many eases of separation, 1 Cor. vii. 10, in 
which there may exist a necessaiy and innocent element of jus- 
tification, for he says in general — d« X9tl x^^^ x., and 
adds, as his own opinion, if your husband will live with you 
only on condition of your abjuring, denying, and not exer- 
cising your faith, you are not bound unto him, but if other- 
wise^ abide with him. 4. Every separated person must refrain 
from manying again as long as the spouse lives unmarried, and a 
moral and just reunion be yet possible. 5. If a Christian possi- 
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bility yet exist, under tlie injury sustaiued from adultery, of for- 
giving the adulterer aud coutiiiuing in the married atutc, in 
that Ccise there is a proportional moral necessity for the innocent 
party to remain unmarried during the lifetime ol the guilty one. 
6. Nevertheless tlierc are Christian grounds for permit tin<^^ and 
consecratinc: the second marriage of a separated spouse during- the 
lifetime of the first, supijosing even that the separation lias not 
taken place ou the ground of adultery in the usual sense. The 
Divine object of marriage in this, namely, that it is a defence 
against sexu-il lust and averts concui)i8cence and its lawless out- 
breaks, and reduces inordinate desire into the order of connubial 
chastity, 1 Cor. vii. 2. The more tliis consideration, accordini^ to 
aifc and other cireumstanncs, obtrudes itself, and at the same time 
the cause of separation has been well grounded, so that it almost 
amounts to a declaration of the nullity of the marriage, so much 
the more readily may the church consent to a second marriage. 
But she must never do so in the case of a person who, in his re» 
maining course of life, gives no evidence of his being penitent 
and subjected to the discipline of the s})irit, nor without paying 
particular attention to the special care and discipline of the soul. 
The miiversal claim of justice extends in all cases not grounded 
on Aoyo; rro^vsid;, only to separation. If the adherents of the 
nierc letter fortify their views by the absolute fnviru aya^aof, they 
will not only bo embarrassed by another literal vieWj but will 
also be opposed by the ou mho-jKurai, 1 Cor. vii. 1 5, because it 
would have been self-evident in the case assumed by St Paul, 
that the party who hrtd been put away or wickedly deserted, 
was not bound to continue the external social life. Ultra posse 
nemo obligatur. When he says, ou ^«6ouXwra/, it must be under- 
stood as equivalent to didfrau, v. Sd, i^iu^i^r Mva/, ib. and Kom. 
vii. 2, 3. 



% 201. PABENTS. 

GbriBtlan parents regard their children as giiU Inviolably in- 
trusted to them hy the Creator and Bedeemer. They purify, 

through a sense of redemption, their parental feeling fi*om the 

vanity, on the one band, always adherent thereto; and, on the 

other, irom the sorrow and weakness peculiar to such feeling, 

2b 
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Mark x. 14. They do not take from parental power, by pas- 
sionate misuse, the glory of love, Col. iii. 21, Ephes. vi. 4, (gpg- 
^Zjsiv Ta§6§yil^sti),^ bat they unite in education, discipline, Heb. 
zii* 7, with admonition ifou^i», and conduct them by such to 
loatiirity in the Lord^ by the law to the gospel^ and by the lat- 
ter to the former. Moreoyer, the oondnet of age towards 
youth is regulated by the same spirit, as well as that of in- 
stnictors (fiithers, 1 Cor. iv. 15, 1 Tim. v. 1,) tovvaids theu: 
scholars. 

* On this text, see Schleiennacher's Sennom on the Christian 
Domestic State, which comprehend these relations more profouud- 
ly, and place them in a clearer light than the great majority of 
works on ethics. 

« 

§ 202. CHILDKfiN*. 

Christian children recognise in their parents the absolute and 
reverend representatives of the creating, sustaining, and govem- 
iiig God, Ephes. vi. 1, Matth* xv, 4, and they never attain to 
such maturity and independenoe as to oease to be bound to pay 
them distinctive service^ gratitude^ and obedience in the Lord. 
The command to wluch they conform has, not in vain, connect- 
ed with it, before all others, the promise of a blessing. It is 
not every one who is destined to be a father, mother, brother, 
sister, or spouse, hut even the orphan is not altogether deprived 
of the natural means of instruction in the higher filial sentiment; 
and the child at least, though he have not all the circumstances 
of domestic lifo around him, is not deprived of an inmiediate 
model in the life and conduct of the Bedeemer, Luke ii. 49— 
51, John Aix. 26. From the spirit of filial duty, the deport- 
ment of } outb towards their elders, and of scholars towards their 
masters, is duly determined* 
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§ 203. BBOTHEiiS AND 8L$T£B8. 

From Christian filial conduct there sponuineously arises an ap- 
propriate state of brotherhood, hence, in this point of view, there 
was no necesaily for a distinct command . Christian brethren are 
by Tirtne of their common descent, from a parental common 
life, peonliarly capacitated and called npon to improTo each 
other, cultivate an interchange of heart free from emy, and 
a true attachment, devoid of selfishness; and to exhibit univer- 
sal types of the love of our neighbour, and the higher tbnn of 
fraternal love, to which they can only attam in proportion to 
their fellowship with the first-bom in the hous^old of God, 
John XX. 17, Heb. ii. 11-17. For as all Uie bearings of na- 
tural loTe among relations most intimately experience the power 
of selfish bias, and may be deformed to the extent of findintj 
place and opportunity for the manifestation of the most unna- 
tural, that is of ail Cain-hke wickedness, even so is the fraternal 
relation not only very susceptive of redemption, but stands mach 
in need of it. The duties of fellowship m office and rank are to 
be recognised in a spirit of brotherly love. 

§ 204. HOUSEHOLD UNDEfi AFFUCTION. 

A regardful spipathy, not only from the family itself, hut 
also on the part of neighbours and the congregation, is doubly 
due to ih» sick and aged, to widows and orphans.^ For they 
are, by a remarkable provision of God, constantly represented 
as objects of love, James i. 27, Luke vii. 12. On Uie oiher 
band, they are bound to exhibit thankfulness for the sjinpathy 
they enjoy, and to evidence the hoUness of their especial state 
of trial hy an edifying walk and willing renunciation, 1 Tim.- 
V. 3-16. 

' See Driiseke, in reference to the one tiling n^dful, in his Ser- 
mons, ldi2, p. 227« " and she was a widow." 
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§ 205. D0HE8TIC LIFE. 

To Christian domestic lite there also pertains a certain com- 
mon exorcise in the word of God, and in prayer, which is an 
echo to the public one^ and a preparation for it Ukewise. At 
the same time there is a certain surrender of filial and frater- 
nal sentiment to domestics^ and of parental feeling to masters, 
Fhilem. 15, &c. 

S 206. FRIENDSHIP. 

The inclinations of < lioice comprehended under the name of 
friendship are alike distinguished from those of conjugal and 
from those of brotherly love. They preserve a Christian value, 
inasmnoh as, through the friendship of Christ, John xv. 13, 
14, they partly free themselYes from sentimentailism and adu- 
lation, and partly from the snfferings of m and mortality, and 
are proportionally endowed with the gifts of knowledge, of joy, 
and of fidelity in love. Thus refined and cultivated, they ever 
more purely exhibit, according as they are divested of earthh- 
ness, that whereunto all unions of peculiar love, even those of 
marriage and brotherhood, are elevated, and in whioh they shall 
continue m the resurrection. Matt xxii. 30 

^ See my sermon on the superiority of the CShristian friend 
over the blood relation.— iSamml. 1819, p. 231. 

S 207. THE STATE. 

The state hecomes a new and ahundant invitation to mutual 
holiness and the common exercise of Christianity; an institute 
of God the Preserver and Governor, which the gospel finds 
eiiher akeady considerably formed, or at least, everywhere 
potential. As the Preserver chroumBoribes evfl in ihe con- 
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soienoe, in like manner He wards off destraotion from tliis 

transient world by means of laws which nmintaiu aii eijuili- 
brium. Gen. viii. 22; and from the beginning He has provided 
the social state of man on earthy with means of preservation^ 
Gen. iv. 15 ; Lx. 5, 6. Personal right is reciprocally preserved, 
in order that all may have the most suitable opportunity for 
eherishing the whole of the higher or lower earthly destinies of 
man. All actual phenomena connected with this, all estab- 
lishments of a legal coiiinn iuwealth, partake of the cliaracter of 
a Divine institution and authority, and neither conquest nor 
compact alone, but contemporaneously with these, and by them, 
Divine necessity conditionates the institution, by which the evil 
doer is punished and restrained, and the well-doer praised and 
advanced, Bomans nii. 3, 4; 1 Peter ii. 14, 15 . Precisely as 
the Apostle, Kom. vii. 14, ascribes unto the law, in its deepest 
ground and origin, the same principle which is revealed in the 
gospel, so must the Christian be equally as capable, as w illin<r. 
to recognise the divinity of the state. There exists a three- 
fold relation of the state to the chnreh of Christ. If the 
Christian first perceives in that relation the preliminary society 
of an mstltnted discipline against sin, then will he not fiul to 
recotruise that the conipul>i\ puwer of political law absolutely 
re(|uires that hio'her warrant^ which is given together with the 
law of the Spirit as an enfranchising one; and that consequently, 
the state and chnreh work better together for good, the more 
their mode of operation and the nearest objects they propose 
for fhemselves oontinne distinct, or the less the state, on its 
part, attempts what it is nnahle to effect, and the Chnreh on 
her piuL aims at what she should not. According to tlio 
second relation, the state appears as the protector and clu i i.-^lier 
of those spiritual institutions for which man as such is destined, 
and deprived of whose efficacy civil honour and happiness, love 
and patience could not by possibility prosper. If, for instance, 
church life finds no support fi>r its external development apart 
firom a legal position being assumed in some form or other, and 
must seek and supplicate for this support, (and this constitutes 
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the third relation to be taken into account}, then is it Txnind to 
recognise in civil life a moral power, a more ancient divine alli- 
ance, against wliich it is absoliut lj buuiitl to offer'no obstruction, 
and in which it must undergo its probation, 1 Pet<?r iv. 15. Even 
when the state prohibits the coniession of Christ as the Son of 
God and Lord of the world, or commands superstitious usages in 
which the Christian, on the grounds adduced by Peter, Acts 
iv. 19; y. 29, cannot concur, he feeb himself bound, both be- 
fore and after transgression, to conduct himself mthout defiance 
towards the order of the state,' and under every cireunistanco 
to pay witli the utmost promptitude in love wliatever tribute and 
service may be legally demanded, liomaos xiii. 6, 7 ; and, ibr 
the pubho good, both to bear and forbear. 

' The religious necessity of the state eminently appears in tho 
circumstance of its demanding and permitting judicial oaths. In 
order to reconcile this institution with the express prohibition in 
Matt. V. 34, James v. 12, (a reconciliation which Chrysostom, 
Basil, and so many Christians of all ages have held to be impos- 
sible, morality, by merely distinguishing a private oath from a 
public one ; a frivolous and giatuitous oath from one that is se* 
nous and pious (Augustin, Luther, J. D. lOcfaadis); a piomia* 
sary one from a testamentary one, (Grotius); and common Chris- 
tianity from that which is perfect, (Balsssnon, the Scholastics;) 
Morality — does not adjust all the difficulties of the question, 
although in each of these points there is a share of truth. The 
law of the New Testament finds the taking of oaths already 
sanctioned; it is the necessaiy phenomenon of the religious and 
social consciousness in its natuially sinful condition. The law 
only reduces the phenomenon to amoralaudtestamentaty order. 
The Israelite is to swear in the name of Jehovah, and not swear 
falsely, and is bound to keep his oath to the Lord. Under these 
suppositions the law specifies even the oath, as, for example m 
Exodus xxii. 10, II. How does the in the gospel 

correspond to this? It passes into ^Irsm;, and does so likewise 
in respect of the jtM tationtB, Since with the absolute rejection 
of talio, even state law as penal law, nay, the state itself, 
might be abolished, (an hypothesis totally at variance, however, 
with Christianity), so it appears in both cases as if the meaning 
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of the gospel amounted to tliis, namely, that the state, law, and 
pudshment are only the preliminaiy, pedagogical phenomena of 
justice; that the law of freedom is released from those obligations 
or constraints attached to sinful humanity, and in the kingdom 
of God there is only a love which tolerates and foigives, and a 
plidn simplicity of expression. Accordingly we might almost say 
with Balsamon, and with those who concur in his views, that an 
oath is forbidden to those who are perfect, and only annexed to 
that common Christianity which stands in need of discipline and 
is developed along with state discipline Meanwhile the distinc- 
tion between perfect and common Christianify destroys the unity 
and truth of Christian moral law. We ought thus to pass from 
this view to the second, namely, that the Christian in his free 
private life must be ftr above an oath, although in civil life he 
cannot dispense with it The church does not recognise oatiis^ 
the state only does so. Thus the question ever turns upon this 
point; — whether the state and the citisen, in so far as they are 
actuated by Christian principle, should require or take an oatht 
Christ not only rejects swearing absolutely, whether false or true, 
but points out the superstition, folly, and sin of doing so. How is 
this 1 1. His censure (Matt v. and xxiil 1 6 — ^22) only relates to the 
deceit and falsehood of making a distinction between non*K>bliga- 
toiy or less-obligatory oaths and those that are binding. % It 
only refers to the universsl obligation tagive true evidence, the 
denial of which is implied in swearing. 3. In the passage, in «fi 
Alfmtm fum Uwi^ ijf {tiXoumr «MqMt#, it alludes to the irreli- 
giousness of disposing of ones self for any posrible event, or of 
desiring the Creator, Preserver, and Bedeemer of man to de- 
stroy or condemn him under some possible droumstance^ or of 
wishing ones self not to be saved under certain eontingencies. 
Every gradation of assurance which, in word or thought, has in 
itself this irreligious religion, is evil; and if there be no formula- 
of asseveration which, in order to be otherwise useful and for- 
cible, cannot but partake of this evil, then is every form of asse- 
veration to be rejected, and the whole institution of oaths abo- 
lished from the foundation of a Christian state In the first place, 
however, yea, yea, nay, nay, are by no means to be understood as 
if every asseveration exceeding the simplest affirmation or de- 
nial, or every protestation including an dement of religious con- 
sciousness, was sinful; the whole letter and spirit of Scripture 
is, so to speak, opposed to such a mode of explanation. Even 
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tlio Redeemer's d^i^y, dft^Vj strictly speaking, would be inadr 
missible in this vievr; and still more to, the frequent as- 
severation of St Paul, for example, in 2 Cor. xi. 21, £ 'Ms urn 

hri ou' -^tubofuu X. X. What a solemn and religious obligation iqpCMi 
self to declare the truth! The idea of Christ, however, and the 
view of the sermon on the mount, do not allow of our desiring 
that he should have confined his heavenly deportment to saoh 
outward and empirical legalism. He is not in general *^i^srnsi 
He does not command any actual bclmviour, in order thereby 
to subject generally man's will to the will of God ; but he repre>- 
sents here, as in Matt. v. 22 — 39, the objectionable or necessary 
disposition in a concrete form^ in the unity of the thinking and 
speaking, thinking and acting man. Is the command then of 
Christ, " turn the other cheek," or "give the cloak also," &c., not 
absolute in every case? Is it not the outspoken word of offence 
as such tliat endangers judgment and hell tire? So far an ezahed 
and religious asseveration is not forbidden in the passage referred 
to. Christianity even allows of swearing in a pure and edifying 
form, which otherwise it prolubits; for neither is this assumption 
tinehristian, namely, that sinful man (whether in a state of oon- 
version or unc onversion) is corruptible, susceptible, and &lKbley 
and never sufficiently mindful of God and his relation unto Him, 
so as to keep those laws within which his earthly ooncems are en- 
closed by God; nor is this other view unchristian, name^, that fiil^ 
lible, erring, and susceptible man, when brou^t to a consciousness 
of God and confirmed by his religion, will speak the truth* 
Rather is that mistrust, as much as this oonfidencOi gtounded in 
Christianity, and it pertains to the most important rights and 
duties of a Christian state, to recognise, invoke, and glorify in 
this way the power of religion. Christianity, (even without re- 
ferring to Hebrews vi. 16,) can only commend this conduct of 
the state and of the judge, who> on important occasions of per^ 
sonal right and need of testimony, has recourse to the religious 
conscience, and demands a sign that the witness believes in 
Qod, and is conscious of his relation to the omniscient and just 
Judge, in order to satisfy under this condition aU &rther ques- 
tionSb The objection, that in the case where an oath ia not 
taken, therefore the person is neither supposed nor required to 
speak the truth, is here inappUcaUe. llie duty of an especial 
divino service, of a fixed confession, by no means annuls the urn- 
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venal duty of lerving and confessing God. It might indoed 
liave been better if the Christian state had abolished the word 
oath, 9(xos and the like, together with the whole train of those 
religious ideas of heathenism connected therewith. The ques- 
tion should and ought to turn on divine testimony, invocation^ 
reverence for the tribunal, the sacred duty of the witness, ise. 
The formula of an oath of this kind would have &r less difScuIty; 
it would depend much more on the whole matter, according to 
place and time, being adjusted in a purely religious manner, in 
conformably limiting the requirement and admission, and in con- 
sidering what Christian ethics and polii^ might have farther to 
advise. For one of the most profound discussions on this sub- 
ject see C. L. Nitach. Fragr, dejudieandia morum praeoepHs m 
nr. T. a eommuni omniwn hominumac tempontm um aUenis, Nr. 
6 and 7. The pious author of the book. The Oatk, a Edigioua 
Treatise, Barmen, 1880, inasmuch as he has only supposed the 
idea of an oath, loses sight of its justice in order to represent it 
absolutely immoral and anti-christian. 

' Upon the whole, this was the practice of the Christian at the 
time when the prohibition of factions had been applied to Chris- 
tianity. Origen c. Ode. 1, however, fortifies the claims of Chris^ 
tians on the state. IHien 1 Peter ii. 13 desires submission 
to every ordinance of man A^^nehn nn^ig Ml x^^mp, the force of 
the command does not lie in the wAg^t^snt, but in xrats, ordinance, 
regulation. The reference to our Lord, who is soon about to 
appear and to Judge, ought not to prevent the xnstc being in it- 
self honoured and esteemed; but the ordinance to which human 
laws relate, and in which thej participate, has universally, as 
such, a share in that reverence due unto whatever is Divine. 

§ 208. MAGISTRATE A^ SUBJECT. 

The relations of Bubordination existing in ofHco and station re- 
dound to the praise of the Jjord^ when we^ as his free men^ obey 
and serve, 1 Cor. vu. 22, and as servants of Christ, command 

and rule, and when we are equally as far from eye- service, 
(arising from the reslraiiits of conscience and the fe^r of God, 
Ephes. vi. 5, 6), as^om imperious desire, (awg^rsf Ttjy ccTcrLrji^,) 
and are mindM of tbe account we have to render unto God. 
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It 18 the daty of the Christiaii sabjeot, according to 1 Peter 
u, 17, to honour ihe king in the same spirit in which the 
Apostle calls upon him to he respectful unto aU men^ to love 

the brethren and li ar (Jod. The Christian cannot pay respect 
to all men witliout heiiig ready to show that especial delereiice, 
which is due to the possessor of tlio highest power emanating 
from God, provided the forms of deference are distinct &om ex- 
j^resQons of adoration. The Christian cannot honour God irith- 
out feeling himself hound to pay inriokhle obedience to those 
who are God's representatives, to rulers and parents, even 
when inamediatcly necessitated l)y God's command to censure, 
dela}^ or change the exercise ot his obedience; and he cannot 
love the brethren without loving the head of their earthly com- 
mon life, without interesting himself by a free hearty participa- 
tion in all ihe necessities, assaults, and responsibilities attached 
to the station of that fellow-mortal, or fellow-Ghristian, who 
is his sovereign. Intercession for our sovereign, in the con- 
gregation, can only he true and worthy, in proportion as it pro- 
ceeds li'um this disjwsition, and as it nourishes and produces 
the same. A Christian sovereign, confermably with the bibli- 
cal idea of a servant of God, who accepts the office togeUier 
inth all its rahng and pastoral duties, is unimpeded by the 
dread of opinion and desire to please, humbles hhnself person- 
ally hetlire his position, renuuiiees, according to his own inclin- 
ation and will, neither the government nor its rights, but, on 
the other hand, is ready mth all his personal power to sacri- 
fice his enjoyments, renown and life fer his people, and to pre- 
serve and consecrate himself in iheur behalf. 
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SECTION THE FOURTH. 
ON THE GOMPLBTION OF SALVATION. 
§ 209. BLESSBDMBSS IN HOPS. 

A Confession of Faith, fellowship, and imitation of the Re- 
deemer, do not exempt us in this world from those sufferinnrs to 
which wo are exposed in this present sinfiil state; on the cou- 
traiy, it is the destiny of Christ's members to be purified and 
proved through aflliotioQ, Rev. iii. 19, to bo made like unto 
Christ through undeserved snffermg, 1 Peter ii. 21; iii. 17, to 
be partakers of His reproach, 2 Cor. iv. 8; and to bear the 
marks of bis death as well as of his life. Tet, notwithstanding, 
because tlie previous knowledge of perfect life and salvation 
is assured to every Christian mind inhabited by the Spirit, 
2 Cor. iv. 14; Ephes. i. 14; Romans viii. 17 — 25, there is a 
blessed hope bebnging to Christian life, 1 Peter i. 4; Bom. 
viii. 24; and consequently the claims on the Ohristian are of 
such a nature as to cause him to rejoice always in the Lord, 
Plul. iv. 4, to aoconnt temptations for joy, James i. 2; and in the 
strength ui the Lord to glory m his infirmity, 2 Cor. xii. 0, 10. 

§ 210. HOPS, 

Christian hope is a feelin<]: detenniiuited through faith in the 
fliturc completion of Christ s redeeming work, and is consequently 
distinct from that universal longuig of the creature for deliver* 
ance from vanity, Rom. viii. 22, and from the general admission 
that a continued existence after death will be a better life and a 
compensalaDg eternity. 

§ 211. FRUITS OF HOPE. 
The life of ihe Christian by virtue of this hope, is not only 
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foil of expectation^ but ^80 of ardent desire, and Chnstian 
longing sbnggles to rise above time and tiie visible world. Bom. 

vii. 2i; viii. 19. Phil. i. 21, 23. Since Christian hope, how- 
ever, does not in tlio least degree assume the nature of passion* 
and enthusiasm, autl uonsequently is most iiilimately uiiiied with 
present joy in the Lord, or with joy in the work and being of 
tiie Lord in the world, Phil. i. 21. 2 Cor. vi, 10, and is equally 
one with the conseioosness of the aU-goveming wisdom and 
meroy of God as with profonnd hnmility, so does it present un- 
to the Lord in this life, the fruits of faithfulness and patience. 

^ An erroneous reflection on the Christian doctrine concerning 
the end of the world is desirous, now-a-days, in opposition 
to this doctrine, to prove that Christians ought with passion- 
ate inquietude and weariness to wish themselves out of this 
present world, if it does not constitute their absolute all. But 
precisely the reverse is the state of Christian consciousness. 
"Were there no end of the world, and if we onlv knew of an end- 
less duratiou of this state of existence, and the present division 
between the visihlc and invisible world, then miglit vexation, 
weariiu s^, or rallicr passiuiiate desire for an hereafter, engross the 
Cliristian niind. l^iit since there is a consummation of things in 
which the present passes into the future, and the future into tho 
present, a termination of the world, which, (since we cannot cal- 
culate its consummation as we do eclipses or the appearance of 
comets) is, in its iniiniie greatness, ever ni^h, and liovers arouiul 
us, and since also in this world a n;rowino; work of tho Lord is 
present, which does not at one time Hft itself into the inhnitc and 
undetermined, and at another destroys itself, but grows to a de- 
finite uxij,?,, and ripens for the Lord of the harvest; and since, 
ruorcover, as indiviiliials, wc have to expect a consummation in 
death, and duicc, in no relation, as respects the Divine economy, 
ib Uicre haste or delay, so all the disquietude of the Christian 
vanishes, and the impossiljility of compensating the opposite of 
excessive desire and contentment can never occur. According to 
that so-called absolute theology, Christian hope would be no- 
thing hut a transient moment of the spirit restored to itself, 
whereas it is rather a continuous power of the spirit through 
faith, w^hicli prcscntiates the Eternal, to have the eternal of 
the future, or the cessation of faith by sight present. 
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§ 212. FIDEUTT. 

Throus:b hope Cliristian love is faithful in all points ; i. e., on 
the one hand it is ready and resolved to 'preserve innocence of 
life unto the vn(\, yea even unto death, 2 Tim. ii. 9-12, ^latt. 
v« 11, 12; Heb. xii. 4c, and to aToid all sin, and on the other, 
IB willing and able, notwithstanding the absence of reward and 
thanks, and in spite of a discoui aging world, sometimes flatter- 
ing sometimes threatening, Heb. x. 32-35; xi., to continue 
the ministry of good works and edifying example, Phil, i, 
20-24; 2 Peter i. 13. 

g 213. PATIENGB. 

Both kinds of fiulhfiihiess pro-suppose patience, Heb. x. 86, 
i. e., snch an agreement of individual will with the Divine in- 
tention of affliction, snch a reception of chastisement from Crod, 

and such a striving against dejection, as by means of which 
the more violent feeiiuga of pain arc resolved into a filial invo- 
cation of the Lord and unite with the approval of whatsoever 
he doth. Matt. xzvi. 39; zxvii. 46; 2 Cor. xiL 8. 

% 214. HOPB IN CHBIST. 

Faith, whbh is fundamental to all this state of feeling, con- 
sists in the certainty afforded by the previous experience of 
weUiire and by the word of God, that redemption, as yet in- 
complete, shall be brought to completion, partly in Christian 
individual life, and partly in Christian common hfe; for Chris- 
tian hope, or hope in Christ, not only includes the certainty 
of an infinite peifectmg, or a oontmnal approximation of the 
church on earth to Uie church in heaven, (in which, however, 
a distinction and contrast may e\ cr remain,) but also an histori- 
cal conclusion, by means of which the ro-developmeut of sin 
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and death again, together with the present coudition of nature, 
will be entirely aboUshed. 

§ 215. INDIVIDUAL CONSUMMATION. 

The Cliristian's hope of bliss cannot be extinguished by any 
delay, or by aught that is incomprehensible in the universal oon- 
summation of things. For not only is the personality of every 
one fiom whom the world passes away in death, preserved, of 
whioh the Holy Spirit gives M assurance, hut also aU who die 
in the Lord enter immediately into a closer and freer fellow- 
ship with Him,^ Rev. xiv. 13; iliil. i. J3; Rev. xiv. 1, and 
are raised in general to a new and more perfect form of being; 
save that this condition is related to that one, which the end of 
the world can only realize^ as an intermediate state, and even 
includes a great manifiildness both of place and mode of exist- 
ence. 

' The adoption of such a view of an intermediate, though pre- 
liminary consummation of individuals, has been rendered 8ome» 
what difficult by Julius Miiller, {TheoU. Stud, u, Krit. i b^io, p. 785, 
sq.) and Wetzel, (the same Journal, 1836, p. 965, sq.) and. on the 
other liand, much facilitated by Jolm. Pet. Lange, (the same 
work, BiblicO'Theological Disquisitions,'' {. p. 702,) F\chtc {Idee 
der Personlichkeit, kc.,) and lvr;il>be in the Journal referred to. 
Meanwhile Miiller, although he maintains against Fichte the dis- 
embodied existence of departed souls on scriptural grounds, and 
with special reference to 2 Cor. v. 4, (ixd j(fa/^-)ai,) fully allows that 
this state of rest, considered in itself,, camiot exclude the umi (tuv 
X^iffcZ, according to Phil. i. 23. It is impossible, if we regard 
the plain alternative of the Epistle to the Philippians: either to 
remain in the flesh, {h^rj/Ml^gai uto rov xuj/ou, 2 Cor. v.,) and produce 
fruit, or depart and be with the Lord iviri/irimi T^h; Hv xCpiov, or, if 
we consider Christian consciousness, it is impossible to admit 
Weizel's doctrine of the suspension of the more perfect fellowship 
with the Lord until the great day. Sehleiermacher has pre-emi- 
nently and accurately explained the Christian consciousness 
of those who live and die in the fellowship of the Redeemer, 
to this extent, that there occurs no intenuption of this re- 
lation, no cessation or suspension of this enjoyment, although 
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there may occur some essential purilication and perfecting. 
Precisely because, says St Paul, Clirist is my life, (i. e. the 
real signiiication, substance, and worth of terrestrial exist- 
ence,) is dcatli my gain. Now, this gain must absolutely 
refer to the same object of possession which preeminently im- 
]]arts to life its real value. Paul would not have been one 
hair's- breadth nearer to the Lord by death, if, before the great 
day which restores Christ to Christians then alive on earth, no 
reunion could take place, and if death were not the way to 
such. Christ himself promised the apostles individually a cra- 
^dXr^-lK, John xiv. 3. He prepares places for them, he will 
t'onic again to them, and each shall be where is. Hence if, in 
Older still more to widen the dis^tinction between tlie present 
time and the day of judgment, wo assume that the hereafter of in- 
di\Hdu!ilsjs no gain, then is it a loss, and we dogmatically teach, to 
a certain extent, the very solicitude of those whom Paul sought 
to console, inasmuch as they thought all the manifestation of glory 
was reserved not only for this present world, but also for those 
who were then alive. Undoubtedly, the consolation administer-' 
ed to them by the apostle, 1 Thess. iv. 14, 15, d;e< roug xd/Mn^ttrac 
— (Tjv dur^s — riM'f'i — /^^i f-^affu^fifv rou{ xo//x7jUirraf, includes the re- 
cognition, that those in the other world (those who are asleep, 
Mx^i fv yoitrT'p) are not yet perfected; but it does not follow, from 
any Biblical representation of their condition, whetlier it be caU- 
ed sleep, death, or rest, that their souls exist only in a state of 
solitude or unconsciousness, and that they should not be judged, 
punished, or blessed in proportion to their relation to the Re- 
deemer. kScripture indeed principally, as well as universal con- 
sciousness, represent the dead in Christ as resting from labour 
and affliction, Rev. xiv. 13, 1 Tliess. v: 10; but if in this view, 
not the mere external rest of the grave is represented (Tertullian 
deAnima, c. 58, dormirc est corporum, non nnimarum,) but that 
souls are exempted from anxiety, then the representation d^i- 
ravsi?, gdt3l3aTt0,u,hi, Heb. iv., exteinls to the state of decided, per- 
fect blesBodnes'? ; and, consequently, cannot include the entire 
and only ( liaracteristie of the intemrediatc state; but leaves a 
farther positive determmation of the same, so much the more 
80, as the pious, even in this world, were not consumed by 
• a feeling of strife an<l anguish, but enjoyed peace in the 
Lord, a knowledge of him, a life and work in him, and a mu- 
tual fellowship which must be conceived as partlj augment- 
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ed since their deliverance from anxiety, and whieli may l>e 
imagined in some way as parilv realised in some specific loca- 
lity. Now some, who are as far fiom denying a gradation in 
tlie life of the soul when diaem bodied, us ihcy are from set- 
ting aside the distinct state of good and evil souls, neverthe- 
less believe, that every spiritual existence mediated through cor- 
poiality, and that all reciprocity between the soul and the world, 
is contradictory of the idea of an intermediate state. Alullcr con- 
ceives the absolute life of the departed in the same way as Thomas 
Burnet has done, {De Statu Mortuorwm et Resurrectione liber, 
London, 1726, p. 83, sq.), (it would be particularly useful, now 
that esohatological questions are so frequently discussed, to refer 
to a work of so much importance to philos^ophers and theolo- 
gians, and one so rich in subtle and profound observations.) 
Burnet is quite correct in maintaining the existence of an inter- 
mediate state; but )iis doctrine concerning the absolutely isolat- 
ed, expressionless, and naked existence of the soul, u not in 
accordance with Scripture. How could the souls of those sacri- 
ficed for the salce of Jesus, be represented as crying and lament,- 
inc, as rln<l in white raiment, as an assembled host encircling the 
Lamb, — how could those representations in our Lord's parable of 
the rich and poor man, or those which afforded consolation to 
the converted thief, be supposed, — liow could God bring with liim 
those who are perfected on the second advent of Jesus, — and apart 
from all this, how could this absolute beinGj" of a created spirit 
be ever imat^incd, (which, in order to be with and in nature, must 
have a local and formal existence in connection therewith,) if 
Burnet's view could be maintained? It is insufficient to assume, 
that these passages are poetical, since paradise, at least, the 
many nian&ions, /u,ovai, John xiv. 2, especially the alicubi of the 
soul, are rej^resentations of doc^raatic nature. Doubtless, the sult- 
jects of death are, in respect of their earthy corporality, kx^o/, be- 
side 4'yx°'^> rrvtv/jbara, 1 Peter iii. 19, Heb. xii, 23, Rev. vi. 9, and as 
such are destined for the final resurrection; but they are onl v nak- 
ed simply in reference to tin:- dissolution of their earthly portion, 
and in respect to the yet uon-beino- of their heavenly new body. 
If this view be maintained, then iiurnet himself even does not re- 
ject the supposition of n corporeal medium for the e:cistence of 
the departed, and at p. 88 of his Treatise, concurs in these physio- 
logical considerations, which Fichte has adn|ii o(l en speculative 
groundii^ and Lange on Biblical onea. Lange is quite right ia 
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thus explained 2 Cor. v. 4; We are not clothed upon, althouGfli W0 
groan to be m, but are lirst unclothed, although again reclothed." 
Hence an absolutely bare existence is excluded. It may well be 
asked, however, whether all that Scripture asserts conceminc: an 
intermediate state, can be collectively viewed, and whellier all 
that has been ^\Titten, on the one hand, concerning the consumma- 
tion of individuals, and, on the other, on the consummation of all 
things, admits of being concentrated into one single view, as 
Lange has attempted to do. But so much is certain, that partly 
in reference to y.^ia;, and partly as rec:ards existence and life ex- 
ternally and internally, and in reference to fellowship and acti- 
vity, no mere quiescence, but only an incompleteness in the inter- 
mediate state is admissible. That a judgment follows imme- 
diately after death, according to Heb. ix. 27, is certain; but the final 
judgment is not in consequence set aside. And if the departed 
merely live in themselves, how can they be affected by the woni 
ami ])reaching, according to 1 Peter iii. 19? Weizel rejects these 
passages as apocryphal; Imt upon no tenable grounds. What 
Lange says concerning St I'aul's doctrine of diverse kinds of bo- 
dies in the various circles of creation is confirmed in a widely 
diti'uscd theory of Jewisli antiquity, which is fundamental to tlie 
' Am^Tixov' Hffath'j. There Christ remains in his descent to earth 
concealed from the princes and angels of each lieaven only liy Ins 
assuming the peculiar corporeality and vesture of each particu- 
lar heaven. 

% 216. MTUBN OF CH&IST. 

The end* as regards the time is unknown^ Mark xiii, 32^ 
37, 1 Thess. r. 2, ttg khhrmg h mwrf, and on account of the 
particular nature of its prognostications,* it is ever either pre* 
maturely expected, or too long deferred. The signs consist 
Dot only in natural coniidsions, but also m moral phenomena. 
Like as from time immemorial, man's extremity has been God's 
opportunity/ the glorious nmnifestation of Christ will not ensue, 
until, by some repeated course of antt-messianio domination, the 
contrast between the church and the world, and the appearance 
of anti-christian sentiments have reached their climax, 2 Thess. 
ii. 3. flnaUj, the preaching of the gospel is closed to faith; 

2 c 
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and tbe announced Redeemer appears in hh ^lory; and this 
in such a way^ that whoever may appear^ and whether he 
have appeared, not iho slightest doubt will anywhere ezist^ 
Luke xviii. 23^ 24, Zechariah zii. 10, Bevelation i. 7. 
But he does not oome only to oonoltide tbe preaching of 
the Gospel, but also to close the duration of the world — ^to 
transform the world of faith, in which dwelleth righteousness 
and blessediiess, into a world of sight — to awaken the dead — 
to change the Uving — to judge the living and the dead, and 
to conduct the children of God to the inheritance of eternal 
hiiss, 1 Thess, t. 23, 2 Thess. i. and li, 1 Tim. vi. 14, 
Hebrews ix. 28, x. 37. 

1 Speculation has been so far from opposing the Christian view 
of the world's catastrophe, that had there been no doctrine of 
eschatology, it must have supplied the deficiency. Christianity 
is neither illustrated, nor is any thing philosophically gained by 
at once perpetuating tlie elements of eschatology, and presen- 
tiating them as eternal. It is unwillingly admitted, that the 
spirit is dependent on time and nature, in its essential destina- 
tions, aiul yet it is allowed that this nature and time maintain 
their uuiloi m unbroken continuity in the world. Individualities 
and periods of time as they arise are consumed and overcome; 
nevertheless, the collective being, the individualized existence 
is never subdued, and the individualizing spirit never ends. 
There is none other than a logical glorilit ation, a physical one, 
which we should desire and predict, and as such ought to know 
and understand is altogether forgotten. But if nature be the 
medium of historj^ it must renounce all realities apart from an end 
and glorification, and can be nothing more than a bare means 
or opportunity, and negative reflex of the thinking spirit. If 
corruption f^o^a, shall be overcome, as an ancient apocryphal 
tradition teaches, then must tliis yi»i<rig cease. This was better 
philosophy than the phiiosophy of endless history. 

* The Apocalyptic prognostic of the New Testament consists 
of acts, which in bome degree, more frequently occur before 
they become porfect prognoses. So much the more natural 
is it, that from the time of the Apostles, the end of thiM^^s 
should appear to the pious, especially at a period of new develop- 
ments, much nearer than it is. They do not err in perceiving 
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the prognoses, altliough sucli coatinud until the end ike object of 

presentiment and faith. 

• Quan do dii[>licantur ktcres, vonit Moses. Compare Luke xxi. 
28. There pervades tlie Ajiocal^^tic doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, a more spii itiial and more material representation of the 
last things; compare, for example, whnt Jolui says of Antichrist, 
and of many antichrists, with the much more plastic and definite 
expectation of the Apostle Paul and of Revelation, and in the 
same pas^^a^e, (Jolm v.) the extended with the limited fiwnken- 
ing of the dead. Now, if in the general, we are unable to com- 
hinc an entire view from indi\'idual points of the plastic represen- 
tation, then are we still more justified, yea, even necessitated, by 
tlie intervention of the more F»piritnal doctrine, to distinguish in 
each of the Evangelical or Apostolical leading- ^nows, the symboH- 
cal elements from those tliat arc immediately didactic. But the 
question licre does not turn on the symbols of the itiea, but on 
ihoae of fact^ just as it does in pnmeTal or elemental histoiy. 



§ 217. BSSUBBBCTION. 

The mere duration and immortality of the soul, or the bare 
deliverance fiora its earthly habitation, does not complete 
Christian hope; for the consummation of the individual is by 
no means perfect, so long as the entire creation and church are 
not consummated with him and he with them. The Christian 
waits £>r the redemption of the body^ Bom. viii. 23 ; conse- 
quently Christians expeot the resnrreetion of the dead; and 
Christ's resurrection is an historical pledge, just as the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, the spirit of ghry, is its internal one, 1 Cor. 
rv. 20, Bomans ¥iii. 11 ; the body, moreover, of those ^vho are 
raised is not the oorrupted nor corruptible one. Nature and 
body inclnde a great and profound mystery. Nature herself 
shall he delivered from that vamty and perishableness to wMoh 
she is suhjeot. The coming forih from the grave is only a 
type or partial appearance of a glorifying regeneration or trans- 
formation of our individual life, in which we become like unto 
the glorihed body of the Bedeemer, after bearings in time. 
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the image of the earthly Adam, Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor. xr. 
35-50. 

Remark 1. The article of the Apostles Creed— credo resur- 
rectioncm carnis — is assumed by Miillcr (lu the work already re- 
ferred to) to signify corpoHs, but is defended by Lanofc. For the 
ever-becoming and transient material does not participate iden- 
tically in the resurrection; the body (<rw/xa) even, is not a mere 
form without substance, and tln re ai e, according to 1 Cor. xv. 
39, many Kinds of ms^. In fact, tliis ditference between l>ody 
and ilesli rnnv be reconciled; for in tlie one case, it is only the 
bare spiritual existence of man in a Inture state th;u is denied, 
and in the otlier, tlie renewed unity of the spiritual and natural 
essence that is aflirrncd, and in both cases the conservation and 
renewal of individuality that is maintained. 

Remark 2. It solely depends on tlie view taken of the pre- 
servation of the individual distinctive character, when tlie 
question turns on the identity of the eartldy and future body. 
The image of the seed of com, the idea of a change of the in- 
dividual, and of another of the like kind, infers personal ide ntity. 
But this identity would be without interest or purpose, if a body 
expressly adapted were not joined to a soul correspondingly 
modified, for its phenomenal expression; for the principle of 
individuality is still tlie soul and not the body. Whatever of 
irony may be ^^sited on the corporeal form and appearance of 
man — and nothing connected therewith is either contingent or 
without intention, — because it belongs to that condition which 
may be said to develope itself in tbe antagonism between the flesh 
and the spirit; still we may admit, in general, that the indi- 
vidual body corresponds to the fundamental dispositions of the 
soul's individuality, and that the moral formation of character 
imparts more and more to the body its other free or definite 
form. "Whatever exceeds these two elements is peculiarity, and 
must be something absolutely perishable. Thus the principle of 
the body's identity exists in the identity of the soul. Whoever 
imagines the departed to be bodiless before the resurrection will 
liardly find, in the mere ashes of the mouldered body, a connec- 
ting-point for the identity of the past and future corporeality. 
The medium of identity ought rather to be sought for in that 
corporeality in which the departed soul abides, and which, 
according to the nature of tlie cosmical sphere to which it 
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primarily pertains, and according to the elements of its own in- 
ternal form, is changed to the point where it reaches its £nal 
state. If it be asked, under such suppositions, what interest 
and final cause remain for the principle of a general resurrection 
corporeally viewed; and if it be demanded, whether the reunion 
of the separated soul with the earth be not rather a resumption 
and a frustration of the preceding process; then we answer, that 
the earth itself even is no longer the former earth; that the col- 
lective system of nature is renewed and transformed, and that 
the peifccL body, like to the body of Christ, shall be immortal 
and spiritual, and absolutely proportioned and serviceable to the 
spiritual life. In the mystical tlieology of the Jews, the identity 
of the cart lily and ]iea\ enly body is altogether relinquished. The 
spirit, iudividiializf'd in tlic soul, lays aside for ever in death its 
earthly body, nnd attains, together with its ca])acity for renew- 
ing its coriioroality, an entrance at last into tlie third heaven, 
Vv-licrc raiinent lies ready for oacii of tlic elect. The idea of a 
heavenly body is realised through the ethical idta of chastity, 
gentleness, kfC. for even the virtuous are by consequence of this 
doctrine, itnagines Dei acquisitw, and in their kind are impres- 
sions, bodies, clothing. The white raiment of souls in the Apo- 
calypse is allied to such representations. 

§ 218. CONCLUSION. 

Unto those who are blessed in hope, the region of tliis faith 
discloses itself. Considered as a blessed hope, the resurrection 
belongs only to the children of God. They have died and are 
risen here spiritually with Christ, Col. iii. 1 — 4. Their lite 
is by and with Him, but hidden even as He is hidden. His 
manifestation will be theirs, Bomans viii. 18, 19. After they 
have followed him in death according to the flesh, ho will 
awaken them from the dead on the day of judgment, that they 
may reign and live with him and judge the world. And this 
is the first resurrection, Revelation %x, 6, a resurrection of be^ 
Uevers, John vi. 40, of the righteous, Luke xx, 35, 1 Cor. 
XV. 23, 1 Thess. iv. 17. With referenoe to the doctrine of 
Christian hope, the question only turns on tins resurreotion. 
In so far it precedes the general resurrection, it ia to be re- 
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garded as partly the commencement of a renewal of nature, 
partly as the Sabbath of God's people, or as the most complete 
and glorious appearance of the church of Christ that can be ex- 
pected in this world. The general resurrection brings some to 
life, and others to judgment and shame, Dan, xii. 2, John t. 
29/ Acts zxiv. 15. The oniyersality of the resorreotion can 
only be the necessary preservation* of all hmnan individnals 
to the extent of their presentation and public separation before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, Bomans xiv. 10, Eevelation xx. 
13, 14. 

^ We follow in this passage of the exposition, which at verse 
21, in the words iyt^ to-js vtK^hus xal ^wo4rM<l», obtains the widest 
and most indeterminate idea of the divine power for quickening 
the dead, which, atvene 25, principally finds the spiritual, and at 
Terses 28, 29, the cotporeal awakening of the dead. See LQcka'a 
Ckmmniar. u. Excurs. 

* Undoubtedly, one form of life and judgment is to be distin* 
guiehed from another. Those who are raised unto life are pub- 
Hclj judged, and their personal and actual worth definitively do* 
termined, Bev. xz. Id, and the active relation of those brought to 
judgment does not annul eveiy passive relation; yet even they rise 
to judgment^ to receive their sentence, and enter anew into a fuQ 
individual existence. 

§ 219. FINAL JUDGMENT. 

The separation of good and evil, which the word of 6od« or 
which even progressive histoiy and govenunent effect, does not 
correspond alone to the Divine decree and to the oonsiunnui^ 
tion of the redeemed. Indeed, there is a oondition that imme- 
diately occurs, after death, to every human being, of a judicial 
and retributive character, llcb. k. 27; Luke xvi. 22. But 
inasmuch as there is no want of allusions to the fact, that do- 
parted believers have not yet, through death alone^ become 
partakers of peileet blessedness, Heb. xi. 89, 40^ so are there 
traces of a oapaoity, in another state of existenoe, for compre- 
hending salvation, 1 Peter iii. 19, and for a change and puri- 
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fication of mind, 1 Peter iv. 5, 6.» Finally, in the general 
resurrection a perfect judgment and discovery of each indivi- 
dual's personal worth and personal relation to the Divine alli- 
ance between nature and grace, will appear, Matt. xxv. 32 ; 
1 Gor. iv. d ; Romans ii. 6. Unto the Sod of Man is com- 
mitted this judgiuent in the full power of God^ John v. 22, 
27, 80 that those who were the earlier perfected, in proportion 
as their righteousness has been manifested wiili tlie existence 
of the tnie chnrcb in all consciences, shall co-operate and take 
a part in the judgment, 1 Cor. vi. 2, compare Luke xxii. 30. 
At the last judgment all the children of God shall be revealed 
and delivered from all oommonion with the miholy/ Matt. ziii. 
39-42; ZZ7. 33. The idea of etemal damnation and punish- 
ment, Mark ix. 44; Matt. xxv. 41-46, is in so &r a necessary 
one, inasmuch as there cannot be in eternity any forced holiness 
of the personal l)(>iii<]f, or any blessed uiiliuliness, liuiiians ii. 8, 9. 
On the other hand, there is no foundation for assuming that the 
truth of God's word and the kingdom of God itself, need the 
e&stence of heings everlastbgly condemned, or that God 
should maintain the existence of a personal heing in eternity, 
in order to deprive him of the possibility of eternal holiness 
and blessedness.' 

* Tlic passages in 1 Peter iii. 19, iv. G, as testimonies of the apos- 
tolic doctrine of Christ's preaching in Hades, have hitherto re- 
sisted all sophistical interpretations, and have not been weaken- 
ed, even by Weizcl's strange and hasty remarks, (Stud. u. Krit, 
1836, p. 927, sq.) This learned ^vi iLci admits the sense of the 
words as far as the fact is concciucd; but, because he will not 
admit that, in any case, a development uf condition can take 
place in Hades, far less any change and conversion, so this repre- 
sentation appears to liiia as in part oi^ly tilling up a blank in the 
Redeemer's existence, and in pai t as only completing the idea of 
tlie universality of the judgment of Christ exercised over the liv- 
ing and the tlead. lint, independently of this, preaching only 
three days, and only transitorily, and he miglit have confidently 
added, doing so without an object, would have been without effect, 
and devoid of meaning. It is easy to conceive how the pas.^age 
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thus viewed appears to this writer as Apociyphal. But bj in* 
fenixig tliat the whole of the first Epistle of Peter is of a lat^ dale 
and of apociyphal origin, he betrays how easily dogmatic pre* 
judioes oomipt criticism and exegesis. It is just the loflj, ge- 
nninely apostolical, and canonical character of the epistle, thai 
assures us that its purport cannot be to maintain so thoughtless 
a doctrine, and a fact so objectless and ine£fectiye as the cisaosA* 
stts ad inJwoB is» according to Weizel's view. Dogma has not 
produced any mere logical inference, nor preserved one through- 
out Cihrisjtian antiquity, if aught thereby be understood as indiffer- 
ent for the idea itself; for not merely the truth of the day of judg- 
ment is reflected therein. The effect and signification of salva^ 
nation, and the knowledge of the Saviour, extends beyond the 
present existence of the human race, in its quickening and aaiio- 
tifying power, because the univerBality of grace shall be glorified 
and adjusted with the unrighteousness of temporal relationa The 
question does not here turn on the partial universality of judg- 
ment^ but on the entire relation of individuals to the Bedeemer. 
The judgment of our ancestors was not morally more possible 
and just by the mere notice of Christy if such could not have be- 
come in some way or other operative. Even the word in the 
second passage (1 Peter iv. 6.) nf&nttf is so far from being the 
leading idea» that it rather serves only as [a medium for (^£«^ 
and Stelger veiy correctly remarks, that the sense may be, htt 
n^&vmi /ih €apii — (fi«. The era of heathenism, of sin and sen-* 
suality, is passed away, as the apostle teaches; it has lasted long 
enough, — let no one prolong it. Both Christ and the Cbspel ex- 
hibit, even to the ancient world, a converting aim and effect, so 
that the dead, althoiigh judged in the flesh, in conformity with 
human condition and destiny, and punished with death, still shall 
live, in proportion to the work of diyine grace, according to 
the Spirit. Compare Bom. viii. 10, th fuf ^t/ui mk^ H kttofnmt 
ri di «»tS/eMt (mi) hit intantivnf. This is the apostolicsl view — ^that 
for those who were unable in this world to know Christ in his 
truth and grace, there exists a knowledge of the Bedeemer m 
the other state of existence^ which is never objectless and inoper- 
ative; but is either judicial or quickening. It is strange that it 
should be wished to contract this operation within the short period 
of three days. The notion, however, of an intermediatestate, does 
not annul the idea of conversion in the other world, for, inas- 
much as it presupposes a life in this world, but does not amount 
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to • flill oertaanij of death and life, of rejection or bleiaedneBs on 
that aooounty la it a middle atatft 

* ThiB ia the reason whj the judgment iteelf, whieh partial! j 
or poesiblj ezdudet from life or hlenednesSi belongs nevertheless 
to the'doetiine of hope in Christ. It does not contradict the 
idea of vejpreaenting escibatology aa the completion of salvation; 
for as Christians we should know nothii^; of the laat things un- 
less they redounded to the glorj of the Redeemer and his church. 
The standing point of natural philosoiihj, which perchance ad- 
mits a conflagration of the world, or somethug resembling it, or 
the standing point of the natural postulate of a heaven and heU, 
is not that of the Christian, or is so at least subordinately. TIic 
possilnlitj of evil is pennitted for the sake of good ; but if it be 
not absolutely annihilated in its reality by the grace of redemp- 
tion, yet is it relatively so^ and thus redounds to the glory of 
grace. If there be an etenutj of punishment, then must it 
even belong to the consummation of salvation. The i edeemed 
indeed cannot desire the condemnation of any one ; but they 
may long for the judgment as being a manifestation, a final de- 
dsion, a cessatbn from all dominion of Cfvil, and as being the 
abolition of all mixed and impure conditions. 
. * The question is, whether the second death be only, as it 
were^ a paraUel representation of the state of eternal punish- 
ment, or a definitive feature that state, and thus be ei^ui v alent 
to the absolute annihilation of the individual. Scripture, in 
general, does not in eveiy case mean by death, non-being, or a 
negation of being, but more frequently non-being in being; for 
death in sin, the being dead through the fall, does not negative 
individual existence. Accordingly the second death may be that 
spiritual death, which excludes the destiny and capacity for 
spiritual reanimation, without annulling existence; and when 
St John in the Revelation says that the lake of Urc and bnm- 
stone is the second death, it appears that a permanent condi- i 
tion is indicated, otherwise the point in question relates to the 
unextinguishable fire. On the other hand, the idea of annihila- 
tion becomes more prominent when we consider that even deatli 
and Hades, (which shall absolutely be no more), are cast into the 
lake of fire. Moreover, the second deatli, as such, does not as a 
total spiritual death refer to a partial oneof this kind, but is related 
as a death of the soul to the first corporeal death, and tlius to the 
opposite of being and non-being in general. The idea of an ab- 
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floihite immorta£ij of Hhe hunuui sonl, as of a purelj Bunple eii- 
titj, has of late been too dose]/ inveatigatod to admit of its op- 
poaug by itself alone snob an inteipretadon of the second death. 
The finite, eraaled q>mt amounts to this; its immortaHty is a gift 
derived fhvm the graoe of God; its absolute individual ezistenee 
b the continual operation of a sustaining Godbead. God alone 
batb immortality; if be witbdraws lus spirit-breatb from tbe 
soul, it ceases to be, and the dissolution of its powers would effect 
a death similar to that which occurs to the body. Those who 
never receive tbe Holy Spirit* that earnest of immortal persih' 
nality, migbt* for tbe same reason, lose their rational spirit* tbe 
i^nrit in general (ms m D/m) which has already lapsed into pa»- 
sivity through the &U, and thus lose tbe consciousness of God; 
and what would, then remain to human substantiality as such, 
after having endured the loss of tbe soult But again, it may 
be asked, how human nature can be conceived as r^gpuds the 
distinction and unity of soul and spirit. Is tbe human soul ao^ 
tually nothing more than an exalted animal individuality, or an 
exalted principle of organic life to either of which the ^rit {mis) 
is added as a dofiiMit mtpmxddUwmt Or can tbe human soid 
as will and conception, or as consciousness of self and the wori^ 
in relation to God-consciousness and what is rational, be con^ 
sidered as only a completing form, so that the separaUeneas of 
tbe spirit and soul constituted from tbe very beginning the idea 
of man! By no means. Tbe human soul as such, is an in- 
dividualised spirit, which not only substantively inheres in the 
soul, but as tike self-determinatiDg ego possesses its own detei^ 
minateness and destiny. The soul is a natural personality whichy 
even in its degeneracy into selfisli peculiarity, does not lose its 
natursl destination to be spirit. Thus viewed, tbe soul was 
ersated Wdf3«f«% £ooib of Wisdom, ii. 23; and tbe possibflity 
of its falling away from God, which at the same time implies the 
possibility of its spirituality and cf its partaking of a divine na* 
ture, does not annul wb^ realiaed, its destiny and its idea. In 
ente ncn defltnt bonum; the bad never absolutely and of necea- 
sity belongs to the soul, and tbe latter is relatively immortal al* 
thougb it be dead in sin. Now, if we disregard tbe representation 
of the second death, Holy Scripture does not authorise us bj auy 
other view to conceive tbe buman soul as absolutely annibilable; 
for the Redeemer opposes to man's fear of death, not tbe fear 
of bemg killed by God; and to bis fear of corporeal death not 
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tlie fear of absolute death, Matt. x. 28, Luke xii. 4, 6, not Ato- 
xriTVa/, but iTokiaou "^vx^^t ififfuT^t/V tig r^v yaum* is the 'Jt^iee6Tt^6» 
that God}ha3 tlic power to do. But if a-ui>.ua, ^lio^a sliould b6 
explained by ^ai-ai^o; divrtpo;, and not the latter by the former, 
then it is remarkable that even Wei^c, who on sl vcral occasions, 
and a<,'aiii in Stud. u. Krit. 1835. On the philosuphicul meaning of 
Christian £schatology, p. 271, seq. maintains the cessation of life 
and the annihilation of tjic psychological not of the^regeneratcd ^4 " ' 

man; a representation of eternal (second) death, which does noti ^\ ,r>*'* " 
relate to this mortal soul, but to the evil pnmmata. It cannot I, ^(►^'^ 
be biblically maintained that man wasdrsjuritualizod by the fall, * 
and that death is natural to this individual so deprived of spirit, 
for the psychological man is and remains, by \'irtiie of his origi- 
nal nature, at the same time a pneumatical one; the psychological 
man is not the characteristic mark of a natur;il l)ut of an ethical 
species, of a direction of the mind ami will; and because we all 
die in Adam the idea of anniliilation does not follow, and be- 
cause we have been created in him ^^g ■>\'V'/^^¥ t^uaav, it does not 
exclude the spirituality of nature; and thus the spirit which 
seals unto us the resurrection and t,uii dmmi is quite different 
from TVivfia — roD;. But the idea of an evil mtufiMj as assumed by 
Weisc, would be, in reference to the last judgment, the idea of 
eternal imnishment, and a justification of the doctrine of eternal 
damnation. And thus again, we have attained to an incompre- 
hensible idea, as regards its purpose. It is self-evident that Les- 
sing's idea of eternal condemnation and punishment, as an in- 
fallible consequence and endless retribution of evil conduct, is 
theologically untenable. For the eternal consequence of their 
•ins exist, even among the blessed, not, howevei-, as punishment 
and condemnation, but as a feeling of grace and thankfulness, and 
Scripture does not denote with condemnation and bit sscdnesa 
the plus and minus of one and the same condition, but ratlier the 
contrast of an absolutely different condition. Meanwhile, it 
cannot stand in connection with this dualism without some- 
thing farther. Scripture teaches the eternal condemnation of 
human individuals, because such is a necessary hypothesis, inas- 
much as grace, being neither compulsory, magical, nor mechani- 
cal, allows of man's final resistance; perseverance in opposition to 
unbelief is possible, consequently, if there he a final judgment 
there must be, de fxUuro^ and on this hypothesis, an eternal con- 
demnation. 'Absolutely and in concreto the devil alone, that 
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incomprebenBible andiiujonoeivable indmduality, and thoee wlio 
are his, are etemallj danmed. Neither are postKlUiivian Buinen 
nor persona otherwise historioal, abaoliitelj oretemallj^ condemn- 
ed before band and by name. But Scripture does not dktingmah 
between bjpotbena and thesis, and etconal damnation, as Uieti- 
cal and hypothetical f^t mmi, in both casee^ be realized in 
thought. How is thia poedble ? How can the bad as well as the 
good be etemalf The Dime preservation of a being perverted 
in iNnokedneee exists, only, as it appears, in so far as sudi can 
pa% into redemption; otherwise redemption would be inoongm* 
ous with preservation. If Ohzistooracy altogether c eases, Uf it 
passes entarelj over into the absolnte power of God, dien no 
evil spontaneilj can remain, no being exist in whom an unre- 
deemed antithesis could adhere. &u% eAenial damnation is 
either only an hypothesis, and as 8a<di the unconditionated 
necessity of uniwBal conversion, or absolute non-being, or in- 
conceivable being in non-beings or an individual bttng with 
absolutely passive and exclusive censeiousnesa of redemption and 
the kingdom of God, and equally bereaved of every good as of 
every evil actinty, a ruin which ia at the same time a triumphal 
monument of holy and true love. In each of these cases it ia 
apparent, how the apostle who so boldly and resolutely pleached 
eternal condemnation, yet admits his extreme doctrine of 
eschatology, to look and pass beyond this contrast, 1 Cor. xv. 
In so far as in this point mysterious doctrines are held by 
the church, they do not relate to the contrast of philosophical 
and popular knowledge in particular, but partly concern the con- 
trast of different stages of Chiistian knowledge, partly that of the 
converted and unconverted. For the latter as such, who have 
resisted conversion, and remain unconverted, there is in nowise 
any hope of conversion and sanctification in the other world. 



S 220. BS8T0BATI0N OF ALL THINGS. 

Together with the return of the Lord, the awakening of the 
just to life, and the consummation of salvation in general, there 
is associated a change of <lie entire condition of the world, or 
a renewal of Ihe heavens and the earth, 2 Peter iii. 10 — 13, 
Revelation xxi. 1 — 14, by means of which death and sin to- 
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gether wkh all their eloments and operations are exterminated, 
1 Cor. XV. 26,^ Eevelatioii xx. 14. But with this restoration of 
all things. Acts iii. 21, the moral restoration of all free beings, 
aod consequently of the devil, or m imaginable anti-cbrist> b so 
mooh the less to be assumed as a general article of fiuth, as in 
ihat case the history of the kingdom of God would be changed 
into a natural process.* 

* "God all in all" is not a Pantheistic idea, nor a so called 
Tlicopantism. Sec page 40. The goal of history is not tlic (lismis- 
sal of particular species and individuals, nor the rrturn to univer- 
sality; for in that case God would only be All, not all m all. 
Individuality, (created good in its kind, tu which as such, deter- 
mination for freedom and spontaneity is innate,) shall not be in 
itself removed, but it sliall be abolished in its peculiarity, and 
elevated to a personality in God — to a personality which is a 
true and perfect fellowsliip, and an indwelling of God. 

' The thesis of Divine universal grace, after placing its anti- 
thesis in the spontaneity of man, struggles after the synthesis of 
the freedom and blessedness of God's children in their entire 
kingdom. On account of the antithesis, and since the element 
of wdl is the condition of free development, eternal damnation, 
or the second dcatli, continues to be a necessary iiypothcsis. But 
the originality of the tliesis just as necessarily opposes an hypo- 
thesis of universal salvableness. Xo dogmatism could be endured 
in time and history, that would elevate either the one or other 
hypothesis to an absolute proposition. Compare Martensen, die 
Ohristl. Taufe u. die Ixt ptistische Frage iii. die Frddestinaiion, p. 
36, sq. All Scriptui e and ail Christian dogmatic history warrant 
this relation of the subject. 



S 221. £X£ENAL JOr. 

The eternal joy into whioh the blessed enter, (Mattb. xrr, 
34,) is partly distinct from ^tmi fiiretaate of Uiehope of blessed* 
iiess wUch lliey enjoy in this life, and partly different from that 
anticipated joy, in which, immediately after tins hie, they 
rest from their labours without losmg their conscious con*- 
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netnon with iihe itoM, Bevdatkm zir. 13. Aniio^pated joy ii 
only of that kind (redemption from the bodj of 4Mb detth le«T- 

iiig an incompleteness), alluLled to in Heb. xi. 40, Eev. v. 10, 
11, which will 1)c abolished through the final jndii'ment and the 
fenewal of the world. What eternal joy may be in itself, sor- 
passes every idea we can fbnn of it, and every immediate re- 
presentation given to US in the Apooalypse* 1 Cor. it 9/ Pb« 
1. Bat it must resemble its own feretaste^ or the joy of 
spiritual life on earth,*) and consequently, while excluding all the 
evil of sin,* it will be a projorress in the contemplative and oper- 
ative, in the susceptive and spontaneous fellowship of Christ, that 
will float before us in hope,^ progress in fellowship which at the 
same time is a communion with God and a oontemplatiTe reci> 
prodly with angeb and the dect^ inohiding ereiy beatifio re- 
cognition and re-nnion; and whilst this etmal joy fulfils the 
universal and fundamental design of typical being, (§ 91) it 
secures in the utmost truth to each, his individuaUty, and yet 
in such a mode, that lie shall dwell in God and hold com- 
mmiion with Him. 

> " In this passage^" (Enapp atrildngly rsmailo^ On CMdkm 
FaiUht ii. p. 589,) "properly speaking, the question, aooordingto 
vene 7 and 8^ turns on the Christian doctrine wMeh hitherto 
was unknown, and not of human invention. But the whole pas- 
sage tends to this— that God decreed this eztraordinaiy condition 
throng Christ, in order that we may be led to unuttenible 
feKoitj." 

'Local representations! e,g, heaven, many mansions in my 
iather's house, everlasting habitations, city of God, &c., have 
their corresponding reality. Those topcgraphical systems, indeed^ 
which occur in pseudo inscriptions, among the Cabalists, Chris- 
turn neo-Flatonists, SchoUstics, and in Oberiin, and others, are 
perfectly gratuitous, and destitute alike of either a scriptural 
or spiritual foundation. But even the entire denial of locality, 
or the translation of it into a spiritual conditicn CMorus), into 
Being in God, in heaven (P&ff), is inadmissible. Gerhard, 
Baumgarten, mi others, insist, on just grounds, onan alicif(^ fyt 
there must be a new, a second nature and world adapted to splrti- 
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ual life, but, nevertheless, a nature and world whiehthe iunts shall 
possess as the material and local medium of their spiritual life. 

' Schleiermacher considers eternal bliss as merely the goal and 
limit. To others, and indeed according to 1 Cor. xv. 28, it ap- 
pears a non-being. In the former view, regarded as an idea of 
exaltation, as well as of limitation, contrasts, and impediments, 
it may even comprehend evil. J. D. Michaelis and Keinhard 
concur witli the latter view of the subject; whilst from the 
fiiHiv of faith and hope, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 13, they infer an 
adverse element which is yet to l>o overcome. In truth, how- 
ever, faith and hope (compare 2 Cor. v. 7, 1 Cor. xiii. 12, 1 John 
iii. 2, ) abide only in so far as the believincf subject also abides as 
a coiitemplating one in dependence on an object hoped for and 
believed in, or in so far as that which is hoped and believed never 
passes away from liiai who believes. Ho never loses it, and it 
never loses itself, liut love is greater, IjecaubC it does not, like 
faith and liope, merely relate to God, but has itself a Divine na- 
ture, and is participative of Deity. God neither hopes nor 
believes, but knows and loves. A fundamental error, how- 
ever, exists in Schleiermaclier's tlieory, since finality, exaltation, 
and progress are inseparable from evil. The ancients correctly 
taught a status ijupeccuhilis impatibilu heator'um, ILevelation 
xxi. 4; 2 Peter, iii. 13. The latter is as far from excluding Be- 
coming and Increasing, as Love is from excluding desire, Rest, 
action and efibrt, or Intuition Mediation. 
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Adam, 201^ 211^ 222^ 223, 271. 
Adoration, principle of, 305, 357. 
iy»^if. 131; riy^if, 143| rt a 

miii»f, mimiitt, 1 56. 

Angel, '21)1. -23^. 

attmrnXv^^if, 62, f)3. 
i^xnaif, ?i 1 0. 

Atheism, 39. 
Awakening, 282« 289. 

Bad, general idea, 213; not necessary, 
210; relation to evil, 214; thrcM^fold 
view of the bad, 232, 283; au expe- 
rience, 2iiSx 

Baptism of infants, 3,V2. 

Beginning, incomprehensible, 195; idea 
of revelation, 

Bias, Binfut direction of, 217. 

Bible, translation of, 1112. 

Blood, avengement of, 3 '2 7. 

Body, not emential to personality, but to 
individaality, 202; something good, 
203, '241 ; a burden to the spirit, 203; I 
corporeality of the intermediate state, ' 
384; redemption of the body, 388. 

Cain, 31^ 230, 233. 

Canon, 'SJ^ SJL 
CatecUiiim, 

Child, duty of, 305, 370. 
Children, baptism of, 252. 
Choice, divine, '278; power of, 209, 216, 

Christ and Jesus, ZB; not a law^nver, 37^. 
Christianity, 78^ evidence of divinity, Jii. 
Church, meaning of the word, 3i 1 ; de- | 
finition of, 340; attributes of, 342; | 

visible anil invisible, 34f)- j 
Church discipline, 3(iU. i 
Civilization, 46, 
Cognosccre Deum, L2* 
C<»iniuuuioH, man's destiny, 201 ; of the 

Christian, 3M. ' 



Community of goods, 333. 

Concupisrentia, 223. 
Cunfussiou uf Bins, 301 . 
Conscience, 207. 

Consciousness, Id, 17j of self, world, 

God, 2f|i 2L 
Conversion, late, 300. 
Culture, ethical idea of, 334. 

Damnation, eternal, 393-396. 
Day, Lord's, celebration of, 358, 332. 
Death, Biblical idea of, 241 ; through 
sin, 237 ; befoi-e sin, 242; a beiietit, 
243; repentance, a death, 270; com* 
pare, 221; second death, 393. 
Death of Clirist, its accomplishment, 
263, seq.; Socinian view of, '2GG; de- 
scent into hell, 392. 
Decalogue, ai9~.321. 
Destiny, of man, '201, 316; of the Christ- 
ian, 334. 
Dt»i>endence, a feeling of, 2!L 
Divination, 1 .56. 
Divorce, 367. 
Do^ma, word and idea, 
Dogmatic, 3. 
Dualism, 42, 4^ 
Duty, exclusive, 303. 

Edification, 323, 321. 
Education, ethical idea of, 331. 
Egoi&ni, 216. 
Dection, divine, 378. 
Elohim, 144. 

Enmity, passive towards God, 238. 289. 
Enemy, love of, 333. 

Ethic, 3j fundamental principles of ethi- 
cal interpretation, 107, 2£2. 

Equity, 3^ 

Evil, l-eiation to the bad, 322. 

Faith, general idea, Ui ; of the Old 
Tcstanjcnt, 289; threefold saving 
faith, 299; idea of r/rrif in Epistle to 
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the Hebrews, 291 ; analogy of faith, 

Falsehood, 32&. 
Fanaticism, 3IL 

Fasting, ill ^ ' 
Father, as a heathen and Testamentary 

name of God, 183; ontoloi^ical, 184. j 
Feeling, Sclileiermacher's doctrine of,20- 

Filial duty, ^ih. 

Fellowship, man's destiny, 201; of the 
Christian, 'A'M]. | 

Flesh, flesh and spirit as innocent anta- ; 
ponisra, 206, acq. ; ns a sinful direction, 
'2\0; reaurrectiou of the tlubb, 387, ^Ub. 

Freedom, 206. 

Friendship, 2I2> 

God, existence of, 135, 139; inoompre- 
hensiblc, recognisable, 134-1 3'J; God's 
repentance, MiD; God ail in all, 31^7. 

God-m- Oj 25G^ 2AiL 

Good, ontological, 133; ethical, 213; the 

good, ML 

Goodness, divine, 179; Christian love of 
his neighbour in need, 336. 

Glory of God hypostatical, 167. 

Grace, a divine attribute, 171-175; di- 
vine operation, 275, 276; relation to 
justice, mj 2G9j • 

GuUt, CULPA and uebitum, 239. 

Hades, 244, seq.; condition in, 382. 

Heathenisra, 31, 45. 58, OIL 

Honour to God, 331 . 

Idol, 4^ 

Idols, prohibition of, 320. 
lUiniiUible, dibtiuct from the absolute, 

159. 

Illumination, 2H2. 
Image of God, li>n=2Q± 
Images, prohibition of, 320. 
Immortality, 150^ 202^ 242^ eeq., 3.03. 
Individuality and peculiarity, 4U3. 404. 
Infants, baptism of, 352. 
Innocence of the Christian life, aJ ^ 322. 
Instruction, Divine, 342. 
Intelligibility of Scripture, 101. 
Intermediate state, 382, 385, aiLL 

Jehovah, 142^ Ui. 
Joy, divine, 204; fuhiess of, 2M. 
Justice of God, ] 69-17 H; relation to 

grace, 171; in the death of Jesus, 'Ziill; 

idea of the Christian life, .104. 
Justification by faith, 292. 295. 
Just it ia ratiouis, 231. 



King, Christ, 274j dut}- of a Christian 
king, 22fi. 

Kingdom of God, 119; its suffering vio- 
lence, 282. 
Knowledge, 1 (>-20. 

Lamech, 32R. 

Law, general idea of, 208; good, 215; 
Divine legislation, an act of love and 
goodness, 172; its development, 173, 
270; weakness of, 224; validity and 
invalidity, 22.^. 
Lie, 325; of neces.'vity, 326. 
Life, vita absoluta, 141; ^tit and Z**^' 

206; of Jesus, 260. 
Life, regulation of, 314. 
Likeness to God, 2ilL 
Logos, 135, 182j lii4. 
Lord, a heathen name, 143; T^tamen- 

tary, LLL 
Lord's Day, ilAL 

Love, ontological, Lli. ; automatical, 
304. 

Manifestation, and inspiration, 7 1 ; com- 
pare, 62. 

&Iarriage, idea of, 366; marriageable 
state of Christian life, 330; Mobaic 
prohibition of, Sil ; divorce, 3bti. 
Messiah, 7B^ 247; earthly Mcasianism, 

Metatron, IP 3. 
Michael, 1 65. 

Ministry, foundation and necessity of, 
349. 

Miracle, objective and subjective, 83, hi. 
Mission, ecclesiastical duty, ML. 
Moflcs, seer of God, 1 36; Smmitm* ^t$v, 

187. 
Murder, 22L 

Mystic, mysticism, 34i mystery of the 

sacrament, 350. 
Myth, 4(^ iL 

Name of God, 135, 144; respect for a 

j good name, 331. 
] Naturalism, 75. 
Natural theology, ^ 
fvff 394. 

Oath, development of the idea of, 37 1; 

how far admissible, 375. 

Offeuce, 32iL 

Office, 348; offices of Chriat, 261 ; office 

of the keys, 35.0. 
Office of teaching, foundation and neces- 
sity, aifi. 
Orphan state, 371. 
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Pantheiain, i£L 

Parents, duty of, 3iL2. 
PatriotiHm, 

Pelagianisni, 21 'J, 2iiIL 

Personality, lOH-lii^; offence against, 

323; of'God, IjU^ 145^ ULL 
Pei-tpiouity of Holy Scripture, 101- 
PolyUicism, 41 ; Dii Deaeque onmes, 41, 

Prayer, 311; of supplication and tbanlu, 

312; coiijp-egational 
Predebtinatiun, polemical and pnradoti- 

cal view of the dognm, 27 'J seq. 
Prodigality, resemblance to avarice, 

Propensity, 217. 
Property, 'i22. 

Prophecy, fUi^ distinguished from divina- 
tion, si. 

Prophet, 88i Christ, ^fil-l?fi.^ 

Punishment, 240; state's right to punish, 
328, seq.; of death, 328, 

furu, 60^ 134^ 222^ '2iL 

^urtrBtTa, 1 50. 



Hansom, 2. 
Rational religion, 55^ 59^ 5SL 

Rationalism, 75. 

Reconciliatiun, means of redemption, 
265; difference between c>r«XX«)rjt 

and iXecffitt, 2liIL 
Relormation, duty of the church, 848, 

Regimen, ascetic idea of, 314. 

Iteiigiou, the word, (Jj Tj idea, 5, 60| pri- 
ma, 1 10; distinctiouR, '2U^ active and 
passive, 'U^ 32j religious community, 
4>); idea of, 34 1. 

Repentance, God's, 169; human, world- 
ly, of despair, 292^ 2M. 

Resnrreetion, camis or corporis, 388; 
identity of the risen body, 'Mil. 

Revelation, 5j idea, 60j elements, origi- 
nal, historical, vital, gradual, 65-74. 

Right, divine, 173^ 20it. 

Righteousness of God, 169-175; rela- 
tion to grace, 171 ; idea of the Christ- 
ian life, 304. 

Sacrifice, general idea of, 271 ; kinds of 

in the death of Christ, 271, 
Sacrament, 349; as pignuH, 3 j'f . 
Salvation, [Xy^ 
Satan, 23f>; as accuser, 2Ms 
Scandal, 323. 

Scripture, Holy, 93-106; perspicuity of, 
101- 

Seliishncss, explanation of tlio bin of, 
216. 



Self-love, 322. 

Servant of God, 186. 

Sin, idea, 216; first, 215^ 217i compare, 

20!.>; cause of, 2 1 C, ; actual, 220, 227; 

inherited, 218, 219; against the Holy 

Gh<»t, and unto d^th, 284 ; conies- 

sion of sins, 301. 
Son of God, 1H4-187. 
Son of Man, 188. 

Spirit, soul, and body, 308; soul and 
spirit, 202; spirit and soul, 202. 893. 

Spirit of wisdom, 153. 
Sute, idea of, 328^ 372; threefold rela- 
tion to Christianity, 325. 
Subject, duty of, 377. 
Sunday, a festival, 357, 3j8. 
Superstition, iLIL 
Supplication, 212. 

Symbol, 49^ symbolic of the facts of 
the beginning and end of the world 

ML 

Symbolum, apost., 97j 12^ 

System of Christian doctrine, 1 H. 108, 
118; progressive and rcgrcasive de- 
velopment of, 124. 

Teaching, office of, 348. 

Temptation, 215; of Christ, 2hSL 

Testament, relation of the Old to the 
New, 7_8j seq.; absolute religion in the 
Old Testament, 49| two directions of 
the doctrine of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, 154; the just in the Old TcBta- 
ment, 230. 2hlL 

Theism, 58^ IHO, 276, 

Theodicy, UilL 

Theocracy, external and internal, 842; 
absolntiB, 396, 397. 

ThcoIojA', Biblical, 1; natural, 55; theo- 
logical language, Lfi^ 

Thcophany, 46^ 136^ 140. 

Tnidittan, 25^ 

Trinity, Biblical, 176; history of the doc- 
trine, 177; protection of theism, IM ; 

SPI&ITIB TKII'OTEXS, 191. 

Type, 88i etliical in Clirist, 259, 266. 

Vengeance for blood, 327. 

Vicariou.<) suffering, a Jewish doctrine, 
268; a Christian one also, 268, seq. 

Vice, definition, 228; degrees~of 22iL 

Virtue, general idea of, 209; virtuous 
life, 334; common and uncommon vir- 
tue, 317. 

Unbelief, general idea, 31 ; source of ju- 
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pentition, 32^ 33^ diflerenee of ivifrtt 

and «<ri(9^», 2fl3» 
Unlimited, distinct from the abeolato, 

Union, an ecclesiaatical dnty, S60. 

Watchfulness, ascetic idea, Ml. 

Wisdom, general idea, 162; wisdom of 
Ciuii b^'p<Mtatic, liiiL 



Widowhood, 371. 

Word of God, 93, seq.,Ree Logos; raluo 

of good words, 317. 
World, ontological, 192^ ethical, 232; 

rentmciatioQ of, 304; citizen of, 338; 

end of the world, its uecesfiity, 380; it* 

philosophy, MIL 
Worsliip in the Spirit, 305. 
Whoredom, 324^ iSH. 
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" The Tolume before us vs far sunerior to anjthtn^ which haa hitherto come from the 
author. One nmarlnbie aod exoeUingclMraciterl^ 

ing of fee mort awftil myateriw, the aalhor i> «t once manly na rawrwrwiitkl. With fan 

unsandoled^ and brow veiled, he stands lu the holy mount, not venturinff to look upon 
Qod, but hstening for the vvurdii of hia voice. Xiic work it> tma^ued, thron^hout, in 
that peculiar tone of thought and feeling which distinguiBhes the Engtisn ciiamcter from 
all other*— that alona whiob, emaoating from, and reflected by, the Engliah Chnroii, 
oomjnteee In its tieh but lober folneM, loyalty without MrrUltT A Tolome, there- 
fore, embodying that sprrit which \& among the choicett gifts of tiie Church, is p<'L nli.ir- 

ly welt-timed at the present juncture And now, we must bid the work farcweil lu 

our critical capacity; as men and ChristianH, im i Churchmen, it will ever be our inti- 
mate friend, and oor fireqaent companion. Often as we shall open this TOfaune for de« 
light, for defotion, lor fairtmetkp. or cMumfaitian— eaett time ihall tpe find new beantlee, 
ftnd derive new blessings; for of all the uninspired collections of religious poetry, "svhich 
any poet has ever produced in any church, or age, or country, there i» uoue which, in 
our opinion, can venture a comparison — intellectual or poeUcal—with Montgomery's 
• CnKJsTiAv Life.'"— 77" (7-,-.W, <,/ Engh.nd Qitarttrlif, April 9, 1^9, 2fo. 50, p. 28G. 

" To our loiud— and we ^pealt advisedly— the author of 'Tni Chjustiah Lifs^ has 
only now put forth his jii^steat title to a name that shall live. In otiter and far mdn 
Important respects, this volume ie lopeiior to any of ite predeoeaaon. The enthusiasm 
of feeling which, like them, it strongly reflects, b here eorreeled \tj a thoaghtfulnesa 
and serious reTerenoe."— 7A< Onardian, FA* 9, 1849. 

" The ideas too are proper, and commonly natural; they tire whut many readers could 
think, nml what all can understand. The result has been a renmrkable popuUray. 
' Thk Christian Lifr' htxs fewer defectj<, while it »eemB 1 1 ji all the popular merits 
of Ur Montgomery. With leso ambition in its themeSy it appears to us to bava more of 
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iator, Jao. C, 1849. 
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His ' Omkiprbsesob' lonfj a^jo HtaiM]>ed him a** one of our preatt-si poets — a work which 
i,^ now in its twenty-fifth edition, and which on it« appearance niet with the hi^^h com- 
n>endation of those illustrious writerH, Wilson, Alison, and .Sliaron Turner. We must, 
however, express our honest conviction that the present volume manifests higher ana 
more intrinne beauties and excellences than any one of his pre^oos poetic worn. And 
what will very much enluince it in the opinion of all true Churchmen, is the fact that it 
in a thoroughly C7a(( t7£- volume — Virctithing and inculcatinj? her scriptural and catholic 
verities, exhibiting her in the thrillinj; and beautiful e>,| i - i n of a fond and sacred 
mother, who lovingly cares and uuwe&riediy provides for the spiritual wants and com- 
forts of her children. Whilst all these poems are fought with deep truth and lofty 
gcntimcnts, portrayiiifr in jioeticil form the Church's creed and character; the duties 
and dan;;er;s, the hopes and fejurs, the faults, pririleges, and final destinies of a belierer 

in the reli^'ion of Chrift we must decUre that we have not rt-ud anythiuf; more 

beautiful and heavenly, more eloquent and pathetic, than the poems on 'Baptism/ 
' Visitation of the Sick/ ' Burial of the Dead,' 'Commi nation,' and the ' Bodiarist.' No- 
thing like this volume has appeared ^iiiec the ' Christian Yeiir,* whetlier we consider itg 
style and tone, its sentiments, the variety of its uietre«i, or the harmony of its verse. It 
is a < Voice of tlio Chwch/ aUndof seoood 'OhtiitiaaTcar/''— fAsMcM 
Mardi, \m. 
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- .CIESELER'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY^ 

In Two VolmMB^ 

A COMPENDIUM OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

By dr. J. C. S. GIESELEB, 

VROFSSSOa OF THBOLOOT IN OOTTIHOBN. 

Fmtirl^ Edi^titm, R&m^ 

TEANSLATED BT 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D, 

PHaVIMOEOP BIBLICAL tITlBATUSE nr LA1ICA0HIRV INDBPBNDBIIT COLLBOB» 

■ 

" Giespler'i Churrh f!i5tnry will, Tvhen finished, hf m mvalTiiMe stnrp-hniuse of refcrmce to the 
■nziouii Midi inquiring •(u<ien( aod dootrioartao. It is uoi oii« ^ thoM «uperficiai bouk^ which 
•atiaflet thtt OTdiury ud inddant rwdcr. Il piwaatt die early end original souroea of eodaaiaati- 
' oai history, and lucid and mast*rly arrfinpements, while it brtffly- totichfi nn tfie information which 
they convey — »o that, alon^ with the Author's own remarlii, which indicate a cautioun nud impariial 
' judgment, we hava faithful citationt and cataloguea of the original authorities, on whose etridenee 
I the statements in the re>t have been made. He has not only tr^ven ii? s Text Book, hut has put an 
\ impreuioa of such facts and documents prepare us to form the Commentary for ourselves. The 
name of the Tranalalor will vouch for the general oorreetneM of tlio eenloa* Whit other gna. 
rantt'e do we need or can we s^k ^" — Fr^r?! ihc Ec-fcrtir. 

An American Translation of this work was published at Philadelphia ten years since, bat the 
preaent Transledon it made from thelatael and tlie greatly improved ediiioa l»7 the Author, and It 

[.J is published withal at a much lou-er price- The or=t;iiiHl \Vnrk [Tcscnts the results of v:f<!! histori- 
cal reading, and supplies ample and most valuable information as to the soarccs whence historical 
knowledge may be derived i It is properly • Test Book no SeoMaatical Hittory, and in this view, it 

J is Ti nriv'al!pj The bvisines'; of the Anthor ts with the fsctn of rhnrrh History simply as such, to 
distinguish between the truth or error, the wisdom or folly, involved in those facts, being left for the 
inett |ttr^ 10 tlwflriad 4tf iIm iMdor.*-- Jytfiift <KMrlir^ 
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VROf BI0Oa OP THBOLOGT IN BBIliAyciBir. 
TBAlflLATBD BY 

Key. H. CEEAE of Atheratone. 

Bjf ABcnoKAOoir Ham. 
" It is an admiraMe rommentary on the New Testament, a translation of which, if executed 
with intelligence and judgment, would be an inestimal'le benefit to the English Student, nay, to 
every thoughtful reader. It would be useful to all who desire to apprehend the meaning and spin'^ 
of the New TaataBmrt»kokae A deep intuitioo ofapirituai tntthf hit Blad beisf «f the famiiy of 8c 
Augustine.'* 

By Rrr. F. C. Tbbwoh. 
** Mr. Treneh in hit work on the Parablea, caUa thia tkmuamtmf • nn hmmiiiig iMtiiiUio 

work, to which he is very frequently indebted.** 

By PaorFssoa Davtoflox. 
TH. Pavl(7snn, in a very able article of bin in Kitto's Cycloprft'n, prprf^'f*^ him»f<Tf fr>!lnTr^ : — 
" The best example of Commentary on the New Testament with which we are acquainted, ha-« been 
given by thia writer. It i» a model of ezpoaition nnrivalled in any languaget Verbal criticism Is 
but spanogly introduced, althmsg'h, even here the band of a matter ia apparent. lie h hitrnt, 
bowaver, on higher things. He investigates the thoughts, traces the connection, pn i ^ K i inseii m the 
samefOtttioa as the writers, and view* with philosophic ability the holy rerelaiiotig of CliriN fai 
their eemprriienaivo tondeiMdaib The^tkal andtiio popular are nr^mimhlv mfnL.]i <i " 
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GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION AND CHURCH, 

Fmomth£ Gbrman Of De. AUGUSTUS MEANDER; 

nUHSLATBD FROM TBB SSOOUD A1»B IMPHOTSD BDXTIOlf , 

Bt JOSEPH TOREEY, 
PROfitKMi Of uomML km nmnxaov VAb ranaaormt nt tbb mnvmirr or ysbmoiit. 
f^obtmu ltd iy^{Th€ Work it in ProgrtKt^ Wng Rapidly CompUl^t), 

« Newider'i Church History ic attractive In the highest degree, by the glow <-f feeling which it 

display, by tbp «,ynipitliy with which it enters ii:to all the fr\cl8 relating to indiriduals and oom- 
munities, and also, ijy lU constant reference of ijuulated events, to the orerraUtig agency of adi> 
Tine Providence. It it a jBunily treuiira*^i>r. TAo/udir. 

" Neander has iinparteri n new character to Church History itself, not more by 
shed upou it by his profound and o; jginal views, than by the unity he has given to ul Bif tpeeoU. 
tioos, in rendering the stores of his learning and genius subservient in a historical form, tn the ;I 
lustration of the irreat truth, that Christianity ta the ?PHven w"hid» li tl» pervade •nd Uaoafona the 
whole nidss of society." — Professor tVelsh't Church History. 

There is probahlf HO b0lter,ii> marw impwtitt hbloAu. Vmnkt Watr^-mm 
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In One Vdvme, PrteelM. 6d. Chth, 

EGYPT AND THE BOOKS OF MOSES, 

Oft, 

THE BOOKS OP IfdSlS UXVSntATED BY XHS MONUMENTS 

OF EGYPT, 

WITH AK APPENDIX. 

Bt Dr. E. if. HBNOSTrafBERG, 

TkAMIiATBD FROM THE QtMUM BT it. D. C BOBBINS, 

With A4diU<NielNoic% by W. COOKS TAVLOB» £14. XJUJ). 

** Hengstenherg has K'^'t'". 'n tho volume hefort! us, a sinqnliirly importara exhibition of erfdenee 
io Mipikort of the mtnute aecvraey of boripture rwoirda. The perradiof totcveat of the trork it iu 
develop4nneiit of rnidesigned, yet meet remailrri^le t ee dm epfai, to Ihe fevlhoai Moan^f of Jthe 
books of Scripture. "—Pr^i^j/ffn'ar* Revieir. 

An invaioable addition to the meant already potiottod in thip oountry. for anderstandin^ the 
to ^gyptkn mnmt, m eftwi ellntot to ia <io yeaUteiiah.'*'-^t>aiv/ictf Magtuum. 



%* Dr. Hengstenberg^ situadon, ao Professor at Bcvlin, gave him aoom Ia^Im 
^iGh ^?oUiM?tiittD of J^jypCiaii 'Anli<mitioi In thft 
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69, 60 ; 3. The LXX. of Deot. xxzii. 8, and 
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of the Times of Daniel — riii. Other arign* 
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tic Style, and the mode of representation 
adopted in the Book ; Sereral things at va- 
riance with the spirit of the Maocabeaa 
times ; S. Exact agreement of the Histori- 
cal part and the Prophecies; 4. Immodiotej 
conjunction of the death of Antiochna Kphi 
phanes and the Messianic times. 

THE INTEGRITY OF ZECHARIAH. 

CBAP. I. — HltTOBT or ATTACE8 UPOV IT. 

II_JkB6UMKMTS rOXTBSOBVtmxcss 

or THE Second Pakt* 
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Tli« present Work is an effort in tbe right direction to supply a deficiency to our Eccipsiasti- 
ral Literature. The Introduction uid Nototi which are rery copious, show that the attention the 
K<lit' r has devoted to this most importaiit biMldi of eccletiartical lore^ has bmn both dMp and 

proiitabie." — Morning Herald. 

" The Introduction is most interpstin^ KnH rarefuUy written. — Amid much important detail of 
Church History, the Liturgy attributed to ^t. Jaraes, in its uninterpoiaied purity, is traced from 
the middle of the fifth omtury forvard to the Apostolic a^e, so as to show that it bad the high an* 

thnrity of Apostt^lic nsflge. The Notes are exr^edinsrlv valuahle; and to the ^tJuJy nf the mwt^nis 
of this most interesting volume, we recommend our readers most heartily." — Ecdeiiatiicai Gazelle. 

'< An elaborate Rnd learsMi Pttbllotian, whfah nuit in thow dhiyipimew conaidwabk intei— 1.**<— 

Cambridge Chronicle. 

<* A valuable contribntion to oar Liturgical and Philological Literature ; ft is eridentlv the fniit 
of groat care, of much patient reseai^h, of an a$aa4eur devotion to the subject, and of soui^ti ieurn- 
ing. Tbe Notes are very copiouS| and abaolutely overflow with patristic literature. The in> 
troduction is aa omdito uiA odinirohUi disquieltioii on prinitiTO liluigy in geaoroL**— C0aiM<sw 

I I 

" The present attempt to rescue another of those MicieiitLitargiei»wiUd<mhtIiH beapfitcblid 

oy a large portion of OUT churcL^^O^orJ Herald. 

^' ^^'e sincerely thank Mr. TroUope for the service he hae done tho church, in putting out e 
correct edition of thia Important work for the use of •eholm."'— AboMuA Mageamm* 
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Br THE REV. R. MONTGOlfERT, AJt, Otw% 



^ TBB QwanMtmm ot vmm vmt^ ennr o«m aix ni AU^**&e.&o. 

TUi Im pog twt W«rlr Inw bcM Imuilatcd Into CNvmaa, and, aaoig otber indratod«il 
tMdmooiM to its ohiriietar, tlw PnbliilMn Ihii* tlM Mtitfiustbn to qwMa tlw IbUowiqgt-^ 

*' I think the ' Application* of the Work well cmicoUted to be emineDtljr aaefal at the 
nretent jiineCure. to extreme parties on both sJdee, by inoakMblg thtt MiMlllOB VkiA km tilf 
i<een ths tnis gharactwiwic of th« Church of EngUoit" 

Ttxm THE TfMVt — J«4r M 184& 
'The etiaeCwMdi Mr. Moatgomenr p ro taw to himMtr, in the praeot rolume, lllka«tabiklnaait of fttflrt. thel 
nil worki undfTtakm) umI cooducted irreapectively of the divine coinmandment um aeoompenylng bleMlBC w* nnproA- 
r<il>le «nd void and thnt iiirHigi<m alone we ttreJuMUltd is $0rkiwg/or ike frimeiple$ tktU mud fuMr tM ki owr ecm- 

iluct, and form the baiU qf aU instUmHont," *• In the «|i{4intioa of the anument to the trarious reUtknt o< 

xtcietT, and to the doinit* of men aj member* of tbeaodal (Uxic, we may lejitlinateiy claim lome interest : and we go hear, 
'ily alonK with Mr. Montj[omer> , that *i>iritunl bUndnect ttmanlfnt tCMlay in the conduct of the legislature to the un. 

Ii*|iuy poor. " "'Ihere can lif miliiiiK i Irarer than that a pradJcaMciual of Chrictunity exiata, whcrf>tr the precept 

<»f Chnrtinnitv atc Kystematiraliy iii»rfgardtxl." " We will do Mr. Vlontgdmery the Justice to »tate that m the «reat a- 

mount of « wliii-h he ^ei-s iicct"**.»ry to remedv, he clt>e« not omit to mention with clue eniphan* the nioincrtitoui 

rvllt that are founJ within the Iwiom of the (^hurch ••* We have reajon to Ijelievp the author'* Uboura have 

i]>(>reciated by authnritlen whoic at>prtib;iti'ii\ tn m<>*t of tiii profcMion. comes with peculiar forre — We meM U 
•upenon. We trunt the txxjk ha* l>een of service in the quarter to which it particuUrly addrcMCs itself. " 

FaoM Casos Towjssckd'* " ScatPTPtai. Commuw'oi with Oon." —Part IV. p. £53 
** A ditt!nKul(he<l wnior and poet of the pment day, pubUahed latdy a work, entitled " TV Gotpti hffart tke 4m" The 
el^ect of the work wa« touoint ool.that not only waa the Go»pel the beat remedy for that "retUeuafmeltU/or tamitvatlmmd 
vague amettoratiom " which the corruption of fallen man can never derive from himaelf ; but that the worda ot Cbriat to 
Kicodemtu.«u^gat that remedy, in laapaie UBiwr»aU|r affUaMi lo Ikt efltatkM aadpceainnpttnn of an afe which aetka 



Faou TRK CaoBca op Bi*«t«ii» QoaevmaiT —October 18H 

illMdlllfc Meotfomery has takentipto telancr,aixl,attlie laraedaM^ W 

irined flrapithe title oriiie book ; it U no leaa than nelntaliiinf tliat ' The daima of i«Udflaa% li *iy»f <f «ar, cmI 

ke w i tim , end MrthHlif lite ceily 



— irfrffrrwTiil%ririT.rerr~----*. -'~-~'-*'*^'-- ■'■''■II . ■ '■*r**'T-~^-'^-'' 

principle* in the light of which aay thing can be riffbUy done, or any inatitutfambeaet iqioneniid Ibondetion ) and thb 
ri lijHon not the mawkiih fentiinentalitn) called Natural Theology, nor even thoaeoominon^ilaoeand elementary truths . 
of Chriatianity, which are utually underttood by the phraae ike (jotpei, but Chrlttianitv In iti length, and breadth, and | 
height, and depth, a* coming from God and leading to him. A noble theme, and right nobly la it handled; and &ia I 

would we ho^ic, and prophecy, if we durst, that it I* but the fcrerunner of other works, of the tame high ftamp : for, ifwej 
mittake not, Mr Montgomcrv liai now found hit propir rlciu iii ; there he will feel it to be io, and will delight In { 
It, and grow more and more into confi>miity with it, and may hope to produee Knplish di»courMa rivalling thoae of / 
( l.rysoittim und Baail in eloquence and iiower, yet adapted u> tlie dtviM r .vnd more accur.ite theology ot the present advaae* i 
eii .(Re, •harjicnrd by the sul)lleties ofthe Schoolmen, andhardoDcil nml ili»ciplitied l)j the con trnversie* with Hume." ) 
•* ITili (iiHoiiriie II first opened Ity Mr MoMtKi iiiery in a very ^l.l^t^Tl^ :r n r. r, .^iidthen the Theological and Practical prin- 



ciples wliirh liavo been thus asctYUioed axe ^^J^^^^j^^ji^Jg^Sto^tfiatfel 'wiAANMMI^'* '^^^jj^'^'''* *^ MbStSs 



applit^l to the varloiu maxim* in the worM, 

amuiirl u«, and siilijects of daily notice." 

' III tr.iciii^ lilt the variou* features ofthe Church moveOMlLllOW it Is aggravated by s]Mri»n,-il workings within, by 

Mund ua, and dw illMivDnwt of the liwf HtMr nniimiiinoai mnf^ Ifmftied to ge ea fimrtr liai* 

** We miut refer our readert to the book nr tterertoaieiyecti of tMaeceMeaftoi/eMeeMieef . being onlr able to notice 
ooetatttre ' " 

Miiewe 



•adewtovedm that porlk» ef tbe Owiidi wtfcli Ht. M mil ti m 
DOk beaeiM tbe mamilkm leput ina verroriginlaiidiltfltiBiwajr 
l> tee MM dgiaigd tfrta wlnme, and eoptooa eMneti we Mnre 




to Mr Montgoiiiet]^««bidhiiaOod.«peidlBMii 

From thk TMROtMnAW.— Mry, 1847. 
** The Ooapel beftnv the Afei"— We do not with to give an um|U«li(ied approval to all which that remarkable and new. I 

oerc I 



rk contain* ; but there U much therein which It moat valuable and f^ull of thought and originality, what 
, and (otne important paaaagei on the Bapticmal dot trinr. would do honour to any pcraon. " 
'** We would direct the attention of our readem to two ,"ii!thor« ; one a vindicator of the glories ol the gospel ; the other a ra> 
ttunallstic assailant ofthrm. In Thk Gcwpf.l nrroRt m i \ .k. " and ( "n i-t .n k A r.i. iv Att of the former, and the "Eaaav 

of the latter I L'miTson ' will ho froirid n cle.ir and suftiL-ient view ot the { tiri«tian and Infidel."—" Montgomery it, g\ nerally 
»[ .tk, I lie, .1 le(;ii il .iriil ph ilu*'.plii<Ml author ; in ins Kvpomuin- of I hrist, and Defenre of C'hristi.imty, he displays »i r) c]'i»e 
aiiJ i.i.n»aicinj,- rr.LM.niiig, Cautiously he prtx-ecdsfrom puint to (loiiit, leaving little bl^llnd hmi untreated of. And yet he 
wiiics with gri.it \ i\ II sty; hi* iilustration* arc also imaginative ; bit thoughts .attain even the sublime in hiaiUiutratioa of 
sac iLxl truth.".^ "Heia too eager a controvcnialiit, button the other h^d^how clear hit percejitUn of all ailirmative 



tni(h<i ! How exalted bli gHMgoftbeodtt In iba ameclMta efiba ■oitiliUlgdMKiUMaftbeOwMi Uelia 

Catholic Churchman." 
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